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The  Quarterly  Survey 


Haired  of  Science 

In  1946,  Continental  Headquart- 
ers of  Technocracy  Inc.  said: 
'Science  is  hated  and  feared  by 
ecclesiastical  institutionalism,  by 
corporate  enterprise  and  political 
parties.  The  fear  and  hatred  that 
will  be  directed  by  these  against 
science  and  its  technological  ap- 
plication wiU  be  far  greater  than 
those  the  Inquisition  hurled 
against  all  the  accumulated  here- 
sies.' Today  the  correctness  of 
that  analysis  is  being  borne  out. 

Pope  Pius  XII  is  reported  to 
have  told  a  post-Easter  audience 
that  'the  world  is  slipping  into  a 
dangerous  worship  of  science.' 

Life  in  its  March  27  issue  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  'Science 
Can  Be  Silly.'  This  article  follows 
the  same  line  taken  by  the  author 
Anthony  Standen  in  h  i  s  recent 
book  'Science  Is  a  Sacred  Cow.' 
The  book  is  a  glib,  sweeping  and 
savage  attack  on  science  and  the 
scientific  method. 

In  it  Standen,  though  a  chem- 
ist, reveals  himself  to  be  philo- 
sophic rather  than  scientific.  He 
says:  'Is  the  universe  to  be  thought 
of  in  terms  of  electrons  and  pro- 
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tons?  Or  ...  in  terms  of  Good  and 
Evil?' 

Standen  shows  that  he  doesn't 
know  what  science  is  w.h  e  n  he 
complains  that  it  is  'but  a  body  of 
well-supported  opinion  only,  and 
its  ideas  may  be  exploded  at  any 
time.'  Science  never  claims  to  be 
more  than  the  determination  of 
the  most  probable.  As  H.  G.  Wells 
said,  'Science  is  merely  a  work- 

'The  Question   Is,  How 
Fast  Can  YOU  Work?* 


Herblock    in   The   Washinerton    Post 


ing  diagram  of  facts;  not  even  of 
all  the  facts,  but  only  the  known 
facts.'  (As  more  facts  are  uncov- 
ered, a  new  diagram  may  be 
drawn.)  Yet  science  has  proven 
more  effective  in  adding  to  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  and  the  un- 
iverse and  in  solving  h  i  s  prob- 
lems than  any  other  method  ever 
employed. 

Standen  attacks  the  Techno- 
crats as  among  the  worst  of  the 
worshippers  of  science. 

As  a  corrective  to  anti-scienti- 
fic propaganda,  read  'Science  and 
Social  Problems'  by  Dr.  E.  U. 
Condon,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  on 
page  15  of  this  issue. 

The  Trade  Crisis 

The  trade  crisis  is  deepening. 
Canada  and  United  States  are 
being  hit  hard. 

The  value  of  Canadian  exports 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1950 
was  down  more  than  $20  million 
from  the  same  period  of  1949.  U.S. 
exports  in  January  slumped  to  a 
$8.9  billion  annual  rate,  21%  be- 
low December,  33%  below  a  year 
ago  and  the  smallest  since  1946. 

The  U.S.  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  fell  in  January  to  a 
rate  of  only  $1.4  billion  per  year, 
lowest  since  before  the  war,  ex- 
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cept  for  October,  1945.  At  the  ex- 
port crest  in  May,  1947,  the  sur- 
plus had  been  $12  billion. 

Self-sufficiency  of  other  coun- 
tries is  growing.  Western  Europe, 
market  for  60%  of  U.S.  food  ex- 
ports, has  restored  food  produc- 
tion almost  to  the  prewar  level. 
U.S.  agricultural  exports,  as  a  re- 
sult, are  falling,  farm-product 
surpluses  are  piling  up. 

The  outlook  is  that  Canadian 
and  American  sales  abroad  will 
flounder  further.  The  British  gov- 
ernment has  ordered  an  additional 
26% -slash  in  purchases  from  dol- 
lar countries  —  principally  the 
United  States.    When  Marshall 
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spending  ends,  the  effect  can  be 
catastrophic. 

Unemployment  Menace 

Unemployment  is  becoming 
again  a  major  problem  of  the 
Price  System  on  this  Continent. 
Over  the  past  year  the  number  of 
jobless  has  increased  by  1,500,000 
in  the  United  States  and  120,000 
in  Canada.  Next  year  the  problem 
will  be  that  much  worse. 

Already  a  dozen  U.S.  areas 
have  been  stricken  with  unem- 
ployment described  as  equal  to 
that  of  1933.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion men  between  16  and  24  years 
old  are  out  of  work  and  looking 
for  jobs.  Another  1,750,000  col- 
lege and  high  school  graduates 
are  expected  to  join  the  labor 
force  this  spring  and  summer.  And 
about  nine  million  persons  who 
are  classified  as  employed  are 
working  part-time  only. 

Government  and  business  econ- 
omists estimate  that  most  of  the 
unemployment  is  caused  by  the 
gain  in  man-hour  output  due  to 
technological  advances.  Again 
Technocracy's  analysis  of  tech- 
nological disemployment  has  been 
vindicated.  As  more  and  more 
citizens  are  displaced,  they  will  be 
forced  to  turn  to  the  only  pro- 
gram that  can  provide  all  the 


people  with  security  and  abun- 
dance in  this  technological  age. 
(For  a  detailed  review  of  the 
unemployment  problem,  read  'Un- 
employment Survey'  on  page  19.) 

Crazy  Economics 

'Although  everybody  complains 
of  the  high  cost  of  food  and  many 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy  all 
they  need,  the  fact  is  that  we  as  a 
nation  are  up  to  our  armpits  in 
food.  Some  day,  unless  we  are 
saved  by  a  major  disaster,  we  wiU 
probably  smother  in  it;  the  logi- 
cal upshot  of  our  policy  is  a  na- 
tion in  which  everybody  is  too 
busy  building  storage  space  for 
our  surplus  food  to  do  anything 
else.  In  a  queer  reversal  of  his- 
tory abundance  has  become  a 
curse.' 

Thus  the  mass  circulation  mag- 
azine Life  learns  at  last  about  the 
crazy  economics  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem when  confronted  by  abun- 
dance. In  its  article  on  'The  Great 
Glut'  (March  20),  Life  presents 
detailed  evidence  which  shows 
that  price  and  plenty  are  absolut- 
ely incompatible. 

In  explaining  the  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  government  to  maintain  the 
Price  System  in  the  face  of  abun- 
dance. Life  says: 

'To  keep  up  prices  the  govem- 
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merit  steps  in  and  buys  the  s\Xt- 
pluses  of  eggs  and  almost  every- 
thing else  or  lends  the  farmer  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  for 
keeping  his  surplus  foodstuffs 
under  lock  and  key.  This  takes 
some  large-scale  financing:  at  the 
moment  it  has  the  government  in 
the  hole  to  the  extent  of  about  $4 
billion,  spent  outright  or  tied  up 
in  loans  on  food  which  may  never 
get  to  the  market. 

'Tossing  the  money  around 
obviously  makes  the  farmer  much 
richer  than  he  would  otherwise 
be,  but  the  result  is  achieved  at 
the  direct  expense  of  the  non- 
farmer,  who  gets  his  pockets  pick- 
ed from  both  sides.  On  the  one 
hand  the  nonfarmer  has  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  everything  he 
eats — for  example,  his  breakfast 
eggs.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  to 
pay  higher  taxes  to  furnish  the 
money  the  government  is  spend- 
ing to  buy  up  eggs,  dry  them  and 
hide  them.  The  operations  of  the 
policy  being  as  complicated  as 
they  are,  there  is  no  exact  way  of 
tracing  down  all  its  financial 
effects.  But  it  would  probably  not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
net  result  has  been  to  take  bil- 
lions of  dollars  away  from  the 
nonfarmer  —  perhaps  $5  billion, 
perhaps  $20  billion,  perhaps  even 


mor6 — and  hand  it  to  the  men 
who  run  the  farms.  This  certainly 
qualifies,  depending  on  how  you 
look  at  it,  as  either  the  grandest 
altruism  or  the  grossest  robbery 
in  all  history.' 

An  example  of  what  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  would  consider  'the 
grossest  robbery'  is  told  by  Time 
in  its  April  17  issue: 

'  "MR.  FARMER  —  Sell  your 
com  to  the  government  for  $1.48; 
store  it  right  on  your  farm;  then 
buy  your  com  to  feed  for  65c." 

'When  this  ad  by  a  corncrib 
manufacturer  appeared  in  a  coun- 
try newspaper,  the  Farm  Quart- 
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erly  figured  that  many  farmers 
would  ask:  "Can  I  really  get  away 
with  that?"  In  its  spring  issue  last 
week,  the  Quarterly  assured  U.S. 
farmers  that  the  ad  had  suggested 
a  perfectly  legal  way  for  farmers 
to  sell  their  com  and  have  it  too 
— and  make  as  much  as  83c  a 
bushel  into  the  bargain. 

'The  Quarterly  cited  the  case  of 
a  Jefferson  County  (Ind.)  farmer 
who  normally  uses  all  of  his  corn 
for  feed.  He  had  such  a  bumper 
crop  in  1948  that  he  cribbed  his 
904-bushel  surplus,  put  it  under 
government  seal  in  1949  and  got 
a  $1,319  loan  at  the  $1.47-a-bushel 
support  price  less  charges.  Then 
a  neighbor  told  him  he  was  a  fool: 
he  could  put  his  entire  crop  under 
loan  at  the  support  price,  then 
buy  all  the  corn  he  needed  for 
feed  at  65c  a  bushel  in  the  cash 
market.  In  short,  by  selling  all 
his  own  corn  to  the  government 


and  buying  in  the  open  market 
what  he  needed  for  feed,  the 
farmer  could  make  an  extra  50c 
to  80c  on  every  bushel  fed  to  his 
pigs  and  chickens. 

'The  farmer  then  asked  his  local 
Department  of  Agriculture  agent 
more  about  it.  "He  told  me  that 
I  would  be  within  my  legal  and 
moral  rights  to  do  this,"  said  the 
farmer.  "By  keeping  all  my  own 
corn-  off  the  market  and  buying 
corn  (on  the  market) ,  I  would  be 
building  up  the  price,  which  was 
just  what  the  whole  program  was 
designed  to  do."  * 

How  much  longer  are  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Continent  going  to 
tolerate  the  crazy  economics  of 
the  Price  System?  How  much 
longer  are  they  going  to  pay  to 
keep  prices  high  for  themselves? 
How  much  longer  are  they  going 
to  suffer  starvation  in  the  midst 
of  plenty?  —The  Editor 


ir  LESS  THAN  15%  of  the  600  potential  graduates  in  engineering  at  UBC  will 
have  jobs  to  go  to  when  they  leave  the  University  in  May. 

Large  eastern  industrials,  which  normally  send  recruiting  teams  to  UBC,  have 
shown  little  interest  this  year,  said  R.  E.  Wilkins,  registrar-manager  of  the  B.C. 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers. 

The  UBC  graduates  would  be  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total  graduates 
across  Canada.  Chemical,  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  faced  the  dimmest 
prospect  of  employment.  —Vancouver  Daily  Province 

•  THE  THING  THAT  HIT  US  in  1929  cannot  be  assumed  not  to  happen  again. 
Personally  I  have  been  waiting  for  years  for  the  ax  to  fall,  and  I  am  becoming  more 
convmced  momentarily  that  it  is  not  far  away. 

— Sewell  Avery,  president  of  Montgomery  Ward 
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Traffic  Tangle 


Within  the  confines  of  the  Price  System  no  permanent  cure  for  the 
traffic  tangle  can  be  effected.  Only  with  Technocracy's  plan  of  over- 
all technological  administration  will  we  be  able  to  do  anything  con- 
crete toward  solving  the  traffic  tangle. 


TT  IS  5  p.m.  The  afternoon  rush- 
*  hour  is  at  its  peak.  A  double 
Une  of  automobiles  is  stretched 
out  along  Main  Street  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  follow  them.  Inter- 
spersed between  the  passenger 
cars  are  trucks,  trolley  buses  and 
streetcars,  all  moving  ahead  a  few 
feet  at  a  time,  whenever  the  line 
of  traffic  advances. 

The  traffic  lights  at  Terminal 
Avenue  and  at  Second  Avenue 
intermittently  stop  the  flow  to  let 
additional  vehicles  enter  the  Main 
Street  stream.  At  intervening  in- 
tersections occasional  cars  or 
trucks  squeeze  into  any  opening 
which  presents  itself  as  the  traffic 
flows  by.  If  there  are  no  open- 
ings and  the  driver  is  a  partic- 
ularly foolhardy  individual,  he 
will  force  his  way  into  the  line, 
risking  dented  fenders  or  other 
damage  and  ignoring  the  warn- 
ing horns,  ugly  glances  and  mut- 
tered curses  of  those  he  displaces. 
Streetcars  and  buses  contribute 
to  the  delay  by  stopping  to  take 
on  or  discharge  passengers  at  in- 
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tervals  along  the  route. 

Farther  along  up  the  Main 
Street  hill,  one  lone  traffic  officer 
is  patiently  and  valiantly  doing 
his  utmost  to  keep  the  line  of 
traffic  moving  ahead  while  at  the 
same  time  feeding  a  similar  line 
from  Seventh  Avenue  into  the 
Main  Street  flow.  That  he  is  suc- 
ceeding is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  line  does  gradually  move 
forward,  although  at  a  halting 
snail's  pace. 

At  intervals,  one  of  the  more 
impatient  drivers  starts  pressing 
his  horn  button  and  several  others 
take  it  up,  like  neighborhood  dogs 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  re- 
sulting in  a  chorus  of  r  a  u  c  u  s 
beeps,  blaps  and  honks.  Most  of 
the  drivers,  however,  and  the  pas- 
sengers just  accept  the  situation 
in  a  resigned,  frozen-faced  silence. 
They  have  experienced  it  so  often 
and  so  regularly  that  it  is  looked 
upon  as  an  inevitable,  although 
annoying  and  often  nervewrack- 
ing,  routine  in  the  process  of  get- 
ting home  from  work. 
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The  time  required  to  traverse 
the  distance  from  Georgia  to 
Broadway  along  Main  during  this 
rush-hour  peak  would  vary  from 
three  to  eight  times  the  time  re- 
quired during  'normal'  off  -  peak 
traffic.  If  there  is  an  accident, 
which  often  occurs  under  such 
crowded  conditions,  traffic  some- 
times becomes  hopelessly  snarled 
and  is  held  up  for  hours,  the  lines 
of  automobiles  backed  up  right 
into  the  business  section.  On  such 
occasions,  it  requires  the  combin- 
ed efforts  of  all  available  traffic 
policemen  to  restore  traffic  to 
normal. 

The  foregoing  describes  an  al- 
most daily  occurrence  along  one 
of  the  principal  traffic  arteries  of 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
The  situation  is  not  unique  to  this 
city,  however.  Most  people  who 
drive,  whether  they  live  in  large 
cities  or  small  towns,  have  ex- 
perienced similar  situations  at 
one  time  or  another.  To  many  it 
is  a  daily  routine. 

This  slowing  down  of  noimal 
traffic  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
traffic  tangle  which  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  and,  like  a  spread- 
ing disease,  is  causing  our  cities 
to  rot  away  at  the  core.  So  much 
has  been  written  and  talked  about 
another  phase,  the  parking  prob- 


lem, that  we  need  mention  it  only 
briefly  here.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
former  president  of  an  automo- 
bile manufacturing  company,  told 
an  audience  of  businessmen:  If 
you  can't  park,  you  can't  drive. 
Yet  in  virtually  all  towns,  large 
and  small,  there  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  off-street  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  vehicles.  When  accessi- 
bility is  reduced,  business  values 
shrink  and  municipal  structures 
are  damaged.' 

The  financial  costs  are  stagger- 
ing. Take  Chicago,  for  instance 
.  .  .  because  of  the  parking  prob- 
lem alone,  with  a  precipitous  drop 
in  Loop  department  store  sales 
has  come  a  decline  in  Loop  prop- 
erty values  of  13%  since  1939. 
For  the  entire  U.S.  property  val- 
ues lose  some  $5  billion  a  year 
because  of  the  parking  problem. 
Baltimore,  for  example,  saw  prop- 
erty values  in  its  business  district 
drop  by  $60  million.  Traffic  con- 
ditions— principally  lack  of  park- 
ing facilities  —  in  Philadelphia 
cost  department  store  owners  an 
estimated  $10  million  a  year  in 
sales. 

Not  to  be  ignored  is  the  item 
of  wasted  gasoline  while  you 
drive  from  one  filled  commercial 
parking  lot  to  another  or  up  and 
down  streets  in  search  of  a  vacant 
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space.  Back  in  1941,  defence  ex- 
perts figured  that  New  Yorkers 
alone  burned  up  some  75  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  a  y  e  a  r  just 
driving  around  for  a  place  to 
park.  Multiply  that  by  the  price 
per  gallon  and  see  what  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  it  repre- 
sents in  wasted  carbon  monoxide. 

People  who  do  not  drive  cars 
escape  the  parking  headache  but 
they  are  quite  aware  of  the  traf- 
fic tangle  as  manifested  by  slow 
moving  traffic  and  crowded  con- 
ditions on  public  transportation 
facilities.  During  the  rush-hours, 
it  is  only  the  lucky  few  who  man- 
age to  get  aboard  first  that  obtain 
seats.  The  remainder  must  stand, 
packed  like  the  well  known  sar- 
dines, if  they  succeed  in  getting 
aboard  at  all.  Quite  frequently, 
the  streetcar  or  bus  is  loaded  to 
capacity  before  it  reaches  the 
points  where  the  major  groups  of 
potential  passengers  are  waiting 
in  bunches  or  queues  and  passes 
right  on  by  without  stopping  or 
opening  its  doors. 

All  these  manifestations  of  the 
traffic  tangle  may  be  only  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  irritation  to 
each  individual  participating,  but 
to  business  interests  and  traffic 
authorities  it  is  a  major  problem 
which  is  continually  increasing  in 


proportion.  Numerous  proposals 
have  been  offered  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  Most  of  them  have  had 
to  be  tabled  or  discarded  as  be- 
yond the  financial  scope  of  any 
local  or  civic  body  to  handle. 

Among  the  proposals  put  for- 
ward are  wider  streets,  arcaded 
sidewalks,  more  traffic  lights,  syn- 
chronized traffic  lights,  more  re- 
stricted parking,  moveable  curbs 
in  principal  streets  to  allow  re- 
versible traffic  lanes  for  rush- 
hours,  one-way  traffic  on  speci- 
fied streets  and  at  specified  hours, 
sunken  speedways  with  no  level 
crossings,  more  traffic  police. 
Suggestions  aimed  specifically  at 
the  parking  problem  include 
underground  parking,  overhead 
parking,  more  garages,  decentral- 
ized business,  fringe  parking  with 
bus  transportation  from  the  out- 
lying parking  lots  to  the  business 
section,  city  owned  parking  lots, 
legislation  to  force  businesses  to 
provide  off-street  parking  space 
for  one  car  for  each  unit  area  of 
floor  space,  more  parking  meters, 
more  traffic  police. 

It  is  evident  that  any  of  the 
proposals  adopted  can  be  but 
temporary  measures  designed  to 
alleviate  the  most  pressing  as- 
pects of  the  problem  without 
offering   any   permanent   cure. 
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Within  the  confines  of  the  Price 
System  no  permanent  cure  for  the 
traffic  tangle  can  be  effected.  As 
long  as  one  is  blinded  by  consid- 
erations of  price  and  profit  it  is 
impossible  to  make  even  an  ob- 
jective analysis  of  the  problem, 
let  alone  arrive  at  any  solution. 
Only  by  using  Technocracy's 
scientific  approach,  an  objective 
analysis  of  all  social  phenomena, 
can  we  expect  to  achieve  any 
permanent  solution  to  the  traffic 
tangle. 

Looking  at  the  automobile  from 
the  scientist's  or  engineer's  view- 
point, it  is  primarily  a  means  of 
transportation,  not  a  piece  of 
property.  When  one  considers 
automobiles  from  the  standpoint 
of  transportation  only,  it  will  be- 
come evident  that  there  are  far 
too  many  of  them.  In  Vancouver, 
for  instance,  there  were  66,000 
passenger  cars  registered  in  1948 
At  that  time  the  population  of 
this  city  was  estimated  at  396,000. 
This  works  out  to  exactly  six 
people  for  each  car. 

If  all  these  cars  were  operated 
at  the  relatively  high  load  factor 
of  50%  (100%  load  factor  being 
considered  operating  every  car 
24  hours  per  day  with  an  average 
of  three  passengers  per  car) ,  they 
could   keep  half   of  Vancouver's 


population  on  wheels  for  12  hours 
per  day.  Even  at  a  10%  load  fac- 
tor, Vancouver's  passenger  auto- 
mobiles would  deliver  the  im- 
pressive daily  total  of  15,504,000 
passenger  miles.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  24  miles  per  day  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city. 

From  these  figures  it  is  appar- 
ent that  we  can  scrap  three-fourths 
of  our  existing  cars  and  still  have 
more  than  enough  to  take  care  of 
our  transportation  requirements. 
Instead,  what  is  actually  occurr- 
ing is  the  addition  of  over  six  mil- 
lion new  motor  vehicles  in  North 
America  every  year. 

Business,  with  its  eye,  neces- 
sarily, to  profits  rather  than  to 
the  general  welfare,  is  respons- 
ible for  this  paradoxical  situation. 
Since  it  is  more  profitable  to  sell 
automobiles  as  property  than  to 
sell  transportation,  the  factors 
pertaining  to  property  and  own- 
ership are  emphasized  by  auto 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  while 
the  features  pertaining  primarily 
to  transportation  are  played 
down.  Style,  finish,  size,  sales 
value  and  other  'prestige'  factors 
are  stressed.  Chrome-plated  gad- 
gets and  accessories  are  added  as 
'selHng  points.' 

This  barrage  of  sales  propa- 
ganda has   caused  the   public   to 
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assume  a  concept  of  property 
ownership  regarding  the  automo- 
bile which  it  does  not  have  to- 
ward any  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. (We  aren't  particularly 
concerned  who  owns  the  trains, 
the  ships  or  the  planes  on  which 
we  ride;  our  real  concern  is  that 
they  provide  us  with  adequate 
service.)  As  a  result,  since  the 
price  of  an  automobile  is  within 
the  range  of  the  average  income, 
our  streets  are  becoming  clogged 
with  motor  vehicles. 

In  this  instance,  what  is  good 
for  business  is  not  good  for  you. 
We  can  readily  see  that  any  plan 
to  reduce  the  number  of  automo- 
biles would  be  unpopular  with 
the  automobile  manufacturers.  In 
Technocracy's  design  for  a  tech- 
nological administration  of  society 
there  would  be  no  business  and 
hence  no  need  for  anyone  to 
worry  about  profits. 

Technocrats  realize  that  the 
current  traffic  tangle  is  only  one 
of  the  many  symptoms  which  show 
the  inadequacy  of  a  Price  System 
method  of  social  operation  in  a 
technological  age.  They  further 
realize  that  any  attempt  to  operate 
automobile  transportation  on  an 
engineering  basis  would  be  doom- 
ed to  failure  unless  all  other  se- 
quences of  operation  affecting  it 


were  placed  on  the  same  basis. 
Since  in  North  America  today  our 
entire  technological  operation  is 
interdependent,  it  follows  that 
only  with  Technocracy's  plan  of 
overall  technological  administra- 
tion will  we  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing concrete  toward  solving  the 
traffic  tangle. 

With  Technocracy's  program  in- 
stalled, transportation  engineers, 
instead  of  businessmen,  would  de- 
termine the  specifications  and 
operating  characteristics  of  o  u  r 
automobile  transportation.  Instead 
of  emphasizing  the  selling  points, 
cars  would  be  designed  for  com- 
fort, safety,  simplicity  of  opera- 
tion, long  life,  low  cost  (in  terms 
of  energy  expended)  and  effi- 
ciency per  passenger  mile.  All 
cars  would  be  kept  in  first  class 
operating  condition,  with  frequent 
check-ups  and  timely  repairs.  The 
cars  would  be  operated  at  a  rela- 
tively high  load  factor  with  ade- 
quate service  to  all  who  want  it. 
There  would  not  be  numerous 
idle  cars  standing  around  clutter- 
ing up  the  streets. 

A  network  of  garages  would  be 
established  in  all  communities, 
convenient  to  the  people  who 
would  use  the  cars.  All  cars  would 
be  checked  thoroughly  and  only 
those  which  came  up  to  a  certain 
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high  standard  would  be  used;  the 
rest  would  be  salvaged  for  spare 
parts  or  scrapped  for  their  metal. 
These  cars  would  then  be  made 
available  to  any  qualified  driver 
anytime  of  the  day  or  night.  The 
present  concept  of  property  with 
regard  to  automobiles  would  not 
exist;  the  only  consideration 
would  be  the  service  they  pro- 
vide. 

The  user  would  not  need  to 
worry  about  the  fuel,  the  oil,  the 
grease,  the  tires,  or  old  and  worn 
parts.  You  would  have  no  private 
garage  to  worry  about,  no  fear  of 
loss  from  fire  or  theft,  no  haunt- 
ing fear  of  litigation  in  case  of 
accident.  And  you  would  not  have 
to  'scrape  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel' to  make  a  down  payment,  or 
fret  about  monthly  installments 
on  the  mortgage,  taxes,  insurance 
and  eventual  replacement. 

Your  use  of  the  car  would  be 
charged  to  you  on  a  time  and 
mileage  basis — so  much  per  mile 
and  so  much  per  hour,  with  the 
hourly  cost  waived  when  over  a 
certain  number  of  miles  per  hour 
is  averaged.  This  cost  would  be 
the  actual  cost  (in  energy  expend- 
ed, not  dollars)  of  building,  fuel- 
ing and  maintaining  the  car,  pro- 
rated over  the  probable  life  of  the 


vehicle — with  no  profits  and  no 
chiselling. 

The  cars  would  be  used  up  and 
replaced  by  the  latest  designs  be- 
fore they  became  antiquated.  At 
first,  under  this  new  system,  the 
cars  already  on  hand  would  have 
to  be  used.  In  any  planning  for 
the  future,  we  must  begin  from 
where  we  are  with  what  we  have. 
But  these  wasteful  and  obsoles- 
cent types  would  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible  by  the  best  cars 
that  engineering  genius  could  de- 
sign. 

Another  advantage  of  this  sys- 
tem is  that  different  types  of  cars 
would  be  had  for  different  uses. 

Do  you  begin  to  see  how  the 
traffic  tangle  can  be  cleared  away 
when  the  engineer  and  the  tech- 
nologist are  given  a  free  hand  to 
go  ahead  without  being  hindered 
by  considerations  of  price  or  pro- 
fit? Of  course,  making  transporta- 
tion engineers  responsible  for 
automotive  transport  will  not,  in 
itself,  eliminate  the  traffic  prob- 
lem facing  us  today.  Technoc- 
racy's program  calls  for  an  over- 
all technological  design  wherein 
all  our  physical  operations  will 
be  placed  on  an  engineering  basis. 
It  is  certain  that  our  present  in- 
efficient, obsolete,  unsightly  and 
unhealthy  cities,  with  their  nar- 
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row  bottleneck  streets,  will  be 
replaced  by  an  entirely  new  Conti- 
nent-wide system  of  living  cen- 
ters. Transportation  and  traffic 
thoroughfares  will  be  one  of  the 
thousand  and  one  details  to  be 
considered  in  the  design  of  these 
living  centers  (Urbanates). 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  a  Continental  design  of 
operation  all  our  industrial,  rec- 
reational and  service  functions 
will  be  operated  as  near  a  bal- 
anced full-load  factor  as  possible. 
This  means  a  staggering  of  shifts 
and  hours  of  work  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  familiar  rush-hours 
and  slack  periods  of  today  will  be 
virtually  non-existent. 

In  short,  all  the  factors  contri- 
buting to  the  slow,  spasmodic  and 


nerve-fraying  movement  of  the 
5  p.m.  traffic  up  Main  Street  will 
have  been  eliminated  when  Tech- 
nocracy's program  is  in  operation. 
Fellow  North  Americans,  that 
plan  is  ready.  All  that  is  needed 
for  its  installation  is  your  appro- 
val. 

The  traffic  tangle  is  symbolic  of 
how  the  entire  social  operation — 
the  Price  System — is  functioning 
on  this  Continent.  Before  very 
long,  unless  an  engineering  de- 
sign is  installed,  traffic  will  come 
to  a  dead  stop.  When  that  hap- 
pens on  a  Continental  scale,  there 
are  not  enough  traffic  policemen 
in  existence  to  get  it  started  again. 

So  act  now.  Get  into  Technoc- 
racy. Investigate.  Learn  what  you 
can  do  about  it.    — C.  A.  Norberg 


1 


if  NEW  YORK. — Day  by  day  in  every  way,  many  of  yesterday's  fads  roll  on — 
only  you  mightn't  recognize  them  now.  Americans  generally  quickly  v/ring  the  inter- 
est out  of  pat  prescriptions  for  problems  of  the  pocketbook  and  digestion,  and  look 
for  something  new.  But  a  checkup  of  some  of  the  big  movements  for  the  cure  of  econ- 
omic and  personal  ill  health  of  the  last  50  years  shows  business  is  still  going  on. 

Some  fads  die  as  quickly  as  they  are  born.   Others  show  surprising  hardiness 

Technocracy  was  described  as  an  'engineer's  dream  of  paradise  on  earth.'  Scott 
once  defined  it  briefly  this  way: 

Technocracy  is  science  applied  to  the  social  order.  Science  concerns  itself  with 
the  determination  of  the  most  probable  in  any  field  of  knowledge.  Teclinocracy  con- 
cerns itself  with  determination  of  the  most  probable  in  the  field  of  social  science,  the 
next  most  probable  stage  of  society. 

'It  has  to  do  primarily  with  that  part  of  the  social  mechanism  relating  to  the 
production  of  goods  and  services,  but  it  has  many  far  reaching  social  implications.* 

With  recovery  Technocracy  and  Scott  became  less  of  a  cause  celebre.  But  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  still  in  existence,  explaining  and  proselyting  through  books,  pamphlets, 
maps  and  charts.  Tall,  studious-looking  engineer  Scott,  now  approaching  60,  remains 
active.  — Associated  Press 
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Science  and  Social  Problems 


At  present,  social  problems  are  apt  to  be  coped  with  on  the  basis  of 
personal  or  group  opinions,  prejudices  and  interest — or,  at  best,  spec- 
ulation. But  science  offers  for  the  social  field  the  same  method  that 
it  uses  in  the  physical  field. 


JUST  as  the  last  fifty  years  have 
seen  remarkable  advances  in 
pure  physics  —  both  theoretical 
and  experimental — so,  too,  they 
have  witnessed  advances  in  ap- 
plied science.  For  example,  new 
branches  of  applied  physics  have 
sired  new  industries.  A  list  of 
technological  developments  would 
include  electric  power,  telephony, 
radio,  television,  x-ray,  radiation 
therapy,  light  metals,  magnetic 
materials  and  a  host  of  others. 

From  time  to  time  the  value  of 
applied  science  is  questioned.  It 
is  criticized  frequently  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  contributed  to 
the  mechanization  of  life,  that  its 
contributions  have  been  largely 
material,  and  that  it  has  placed  at 
our  disposal  weapons  which  we 
are  unable  to  control  and  which 
appear  likely  to  destroy  us. 

However,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems and  conflicts  of  modern 
national  and  international  socie- 
ties are  related  to  disease  and  to 
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lack  of  adequate  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  The  mere  existence 
of  areas  in  this  plight  means  that 
potentially  destructive  conflict 
exists  in  the  world.  Not  less  but 
more  appUed  science  offers  the 
real  and  practical  possibility  of 
alleviating  these  conditions. 

Neither  science  nor  scientists 
are  inherently  responsible  for  the 
destructive  applications  based  on 
scientific  developments.  Science 
is  largely  an  intellectual  activity 
whose  goal  is  knowledge  of  the 
universe.  In  its  applied  forms  it 
is  largely  devoted  to  human  good, 
so  far  as  it  itself  is  concerned  or 
as  far  as  scientists,  by  and  large, 
are  concerned.  The  destructive 
applications  of  science  are  de- 
termined by  social  and  poHtical 
institutions.  No  reasonable  person 
criticizes  religion  either  because 
a  religious  institution  fails  to  live 
up  to  the  precepts  of  its  faith  or 
because  an  individual  adherent 
of  it  betrays  that  faith.  In  a  sim- 
ilar fashion,  criticism  of  applied 
science  is  rightfully   directed 
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against  those  institutions  or  groups 
which  abuse  science.  In  so  far  as 
scientists  are,  in  fact,  parts  of 
these  groups  and  institutions,  they 
too  share  in  this  abuse,  but  their 
participation  is  as  men,  primarily, 
and  not  as  a  special  class. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  easier  to 
find  a  scapegoat  for  our  troubles 
than  to  admit  our  complicity  as 
men  involved  in  the  total  social 
situation.  The  responsibility  for 
w  a  r  is  everyone's  responsibility, 
and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
every  human  being  is  guilty  to 
the  extent  that  he  rationalizes  his 
complicity,  denies  his  social  in- 
volvement, and  rejects  his  human- 
ity. The  fact  that  scientific  devel- 
opments have  been  used  as  tools 
of  destruction  is  an  indictment  of 
social  man  and  not  of  science. 
Neither  Genghis  Khan  nor  Adolf 
Hitler  found  himself  handicapped 
in  his  slaughter  of  millions  of 
human  beings  merely  because  he 
did  not  possess  atomic  bombs. 
Those  who  wish  to  evade  their 
consciences  are  those  who  now 
make  science  a  scapegoat  for  what 
is  a  most  unscientific  type  of 
human  evil. 

In  both  its  pure  and  applied 
form,  science  has  consistently 
stood  for  a  freeing  of  man  from 
irrational  fears,   superstition  and 


ignorance.  In  this  sense,  it  has 
been  a  factor  contributing  to  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  growth 
of  man.  The  emphasis  on  material- 
ism has  not  been  established  by 
science.  Science  has  made  pos- 
sible, by  affording  the  methods 
and  means  for  adequate  material 
goods,  an  actual  liberation  from 
materialism.  That  there  are  seri- 
ous deficiencies  of  such  goods  or 
inequities  in  their  distribution  in 
many  portions  of  the  world  not 
only  contributes  to  possible  future 
conflicts  but  precludes  the  growth 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces 
in  any  full  sense:  the  hungry  are 
generally  much  too  preoccupied 
with  visceral  demands,  the  dis- 
eased with  pain  and  death,  the 
shelterless  with  weather,  to  have 
much  care  for  either  social,  cul- 
tural or  rehgious  pursuits. 

Now  science  offers  a  method  for 
solving  other  than  strictly  tech- 
nical problems.  Strictly  speaking, 
science  is  the  process  as  well  as 
the  results  of  the  study  of  the 
facts  of  experience  derived  from 
a  conscious  program  of  observ- 
ing, while  systematically  varying 
the  factors  of  a  given  situation,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  observational  data 
so  obtained.  Theoretical  science 
has   gone  beyond  this   in  recent 
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years,  utilizing  mathematical 
logic  as  a  creative  tool  but  relying 
on  experiment  for  verification.  It 
is  often  said  that  the  scientific 
method  cannot  be  applied  to  social 
problems  because  one  cannot  per- 
form and  repeat  the  appropriate, 
controlled  experiments.  This  crit- 
icism is  valid  only  in  a  narrow 
sense. 

First,  because  there  are  social 
problems  which  could  be  subject 
to  the  experimental  approach  in 
a  rigorous  manner  if  we  became 
farsighted  enough  to  invest  the 
energy  and  time.  Second,  because 
the  argument  is  based  on  an  un- 
realistic comparison  with  the  ideal 
even  within  science.  In  technol- 
ogy, particularly,  many  tests  and 
experiments  are  made  which  are 
not  really  completely  reproduc- 
ible— sometimes  the  tests  can  be 
repeated  only  by  using  other 
samples  than  the  original  set, 
v/hich  may  have  been  expended 
in  the  test,  while  sometimes  it  is 
not  practical  to  go  beyond  the 
accumulation  of  a  given  amount 
of  data.  Yet  valid  decisions  are 
m.ade  on  such  bases.  The  analogue 
in  social  problems  exists  where 
adequate  data  have  been  obtained 
for  intelligent,  objective  analysis 
and  deduction.  This,  in  fact,  is 
often  done:  the  difficulty  is  that 


the  conclusions  are  often  not 
accepted  as  a  basis  for  action  be- 
cause the  method  itself  is  sus- 
pect. It  is  suspect  partly  because 
passions  run  high  in  the  field  of 
social  problems,  which  means  that 
improper  studies  can  be  m  ad  e 
and  conclusions  drawn  either  be- 
cause the  investigators  are  biased 
or  because  the  audience  is  biased. 

Third,  the  spirit  of  the  scientific 
method  is  in  itself  salutary  and 
powerful.  This  spirit  is  character- 
istic by  disinterestedness,  objec- 
tivity and  rationality.  It  leads,  in 
science,  to  clear  statements  of  the 
problem  at  hand,  to  the  recogni- 
ion  of  the  type  of  data  which  must 
be  obtained,  to  the  rational  design 
of  methods  of  obtaining  these 
data,  to  a  logical  analysis  of  the 
data,  and,  finally,  to  the  conclu- 
sions that  can  be  reliably  reached. 
At  present,  however,  social  prob- 
lems are  apt  to  be  coped  with  on 
the  basis  of  personal  or  group 
opinions,  prejudices  and  interest 
— or,  at  best,  speculation. 

The  argument  for  an  extension 
of  the  scientific  method  into  other 
fields  where  it  may  prove  applic- 
able is,  therefore,  n  o  t  an  argu- 
ment for  'science'  in  the  narrow 
sense  but  rather  an  argument  for 
an  extension  of  the  same  logical 
empiricism   which   has   become 
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identified  so  intimately  with 
science.  That  this  is,  indeed,  the 
real  nature  of  the  argument  can 
be  seen  by  observing  scientists 
themselves,  who  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  their  fellow  men 
except  in  so  far  as  differences  in 
work  may  be  called  that:  While 
scientists  utilize  the  scientific 
method  in  their  work,  they  can- 
not be  accused,  in  general,  of  de- 
viating from  the  usual  pattern  of 
men  in  their  failure  to  apply  the 
same  approach  and  attitudes  to 
other  aspects  of  their  lives.    In- 


deed, one  can  say  in  all  fairness 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
scientists  have  actually  succeeded 
in  applying  the  method  fully 
enough  even  in  their  own  work; 
the  great  achievements  of  science 
have  been  the  fruit  of  a  rather 
small  portion.  It  is  true  that  gen- 
ius is  and  always  has  been  a  rare 
thing,  whether  in  the  arts  or 
sciences.  But  the  achievements  of 
scientists  would  be  considerably 
more  astonishing  were  all  scien- 
tists imbued  deeply  with  the 
method.  — E.  U.  Condon 


"lAr  PROSPERITY  in  any  deeper  sense  awaits  the  liberation  of  the  engineer.  If  the 
owners  will  not  get  off  his  back — and  why  should  they;  they  pay  him  little  enough 
and  he  fills  their  safety  deposit  boxes? — I,  for  one,  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  him; 
combine  with  the  wayfaring  man  to  lift  them  off.  A  complicated  technical  structure 
should  be  run  by  engineers,  not  hucksters.  But  the  technician  is  the  modern  Prome- 
theus in  chains.  — Stuart  Chase 

^  EVERY  CITIZEN  must  realize  that  the  technological  status  of  society  cannot 
be  left  to  the  haphazard  working  of  erratic,  indeterminable  forces,  but  must  grow 
from  intelligent  planning.  It  is  useless — and  silly — to  lament  the  evils  of  modern 
science.  The  job  ahead  of  us  is  to  devise  scientific  controls  to  erase  these  evils, 
exploiting  for  social  good  the  powers  of  the  machine  age,  — Joseph  Mindel 

•^  ONLY  IN  OUR  DAY  do  physicists  and  chemists  and  technicians  begin  to  see 
that  the  rising  role  of  science  in  industry  and  war  gives  them  a  pivotal  position  in 
social  strategy,  and  points  to  the  time  when  their  organized  strength  will  persuade 
the  world  to  call  them  to  leadership.  — Will  Durant 

*  THE  GREATEST  THING  in  science  is  the  scientific  method,  controlled  and 
rechecked  observations  and  experiments,  objectively  recorded  with  absolute  honesty 
land  without  fear  or  favor.  Science  in  this  sense  has  as  yet  scarcely  touched  the 
common  man,  or  his  leaders.  — Anton  J.  Carlson 

*  THE  TECHNOLOGICAL  FUTURE  is  far  less  dreadful  than  many  of  us  have 
been  led  to  believe,  and  the  hopeful  aspects  of  modern  applied  science  outweigh  by  a 
heavy  margin  its  threat  to  our  civilization.  — Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 

i^  WE  HAVE  only  one  choice.  Either  we  adjust  the  structure  of  human  society  to 
the  scientific  environment  or  we  use  science  to  destroy  the  structure  we  call  civiliza- 
tion. — Lord  John  Boyd  Orr 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  in  the  United  States  is  at  a  new  postwar  peak. 
A  midwinter  spurt  in  unemployment  has  carried  the  total  to  a 
level  only  2  million  less  than  the  total  during  1937. 

Out  of  jobs  and  seeking  jobs  are  about  4.7  million  individuals. 
That  is  about  1.5  million  more  than  the  number  of  unemployed  a  year 
ago.  The  number  of  unemployed  may  shrink  seasonally  in  the  period 
just  ahead,  but  will  be  greater  a  year  from  now  unless  the  general 
level  of  business  activity  rises  considerably. 

America's  unemployment  map  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  general 
worsening  of  the  labor  market.  It  shows  Very  substantial'  (12%  or 
over)  unemployment  in  43  of  163  national  labor-market  areas;  'sub- 
stantial' (7%  to  11.9%)  unemployment  in  83  of  the  163  areas.  That 
adds  up  to  a  serious  situation  in  126  of  163  labor-market  areas. 

That's  in  contrast  with  only  one  labor-market  area  (South  Bend, 
Ind.)  with  less  than  3%  unemployment  and  36  areas  with  3%  to  7% 
unemployment. 

The  returning  problem  of  unemployment  is  here  to  stay  under  a 
Price  System  at  peace.  It  is  coming  back  because  of  two  main  factors: 
(1)  the  steady  flow  of  new  workers  into  the  ranks  of  the  job  seekers, 
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and  (2)  the  year-by-year  gain  in  man-hour  output  as  industry's  post- 
war investment  in  new  and  more  efficient  plant  and  equipment  pays 
oflF. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  before  the  war,  productivity 
really  began  to  pick  up.  The  uptrend,  when  it  finally  came,  was  spec- 
tacular. In  fact,  it  was  so  striking  that  you  can  even  see  it  in  the  big, 
broad  totals.  Thus: 

The  output  of  goods  and  services  in  1949  was  about  $259  billion. 
Adjusted  for  price  differences,  that's  practically  the  same  as  in  1948. 
But  in  1949  it  took  3%  fewer  workers  to  produce  that  output. 

A  check  with  individual  plants  across  the  country  confirms  the 
trend.   Last  year  was  no  statistical  freak. 

For  instance,  one  midwestern  manufacturer  reports  that  output 
per  man  has  gained  15%  to  20%  in  the  past  year.  Another  ended  1949 
with  employment  1,600  under  1949  and  sales  volume  $10  million 
higher — about  a  10%  shift  each  way. 

A  Cincinnati  manufacturer  operating  three  plants  says  that  pro- 
ductivity in  all  of  them  is  the  highest  ever.  And  a  big  producer  of 
building  materials  figures  that  while  his  base  rate  of  pay  has  doubled 
since  1939,  unit-labor  cost  is  just  about  where  it  was. 

In  agriculture,  of  course,  the  trend  toward  higher  and  higher 
production  per  worker  is  striking.  Mechanization,  improved  breed- 
ing of  plants  and  animals,  increasing  use  of  fertilizers  and  chemical 
pest  controls,  all  are  shoving  output  rapidly  upward. 

Since  1947,  emplojmient  on  the  farms  has  been  dropping.  But 
production  has  been  as  high  as  ever.  In  the  future  the  manpower 
needed  to  produce  America's  present  output  of  food  and  fiber  will 
continue  to  drop.  In  fact,  the  agricultural  industry  could  even  increase 
output  and  continue  to  reduce  its  number  of  workers.  This  is  its  long- 
run  trend. 

Before  the  war,  there  was  a  similar  rising  trend  in  productivity 
in  manufacturing.  But  the  first  postwar  years  reversed  it  abruptly. 
Last  year  was  the  first  to  show  major  improvement. 

The  big  reason  for  the  rise  in  productivity  in  manufacturing  is  new 
machinery  and  equipment.  Industry  is  finally  beginning  to  see  results 
from  capital  replacement  and  modernization. 
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One  New  England  textile  man  tells  a  fairly  typical  story: 

'We've  cut  labor  costs  about  15%  by  installing  new  machinery,' 
he  says.  'And  that  15%  is  just  about  the  entire  increase  in  productivity 
that  we  have  seen.  I  think  there's  been  some  gain  in  efficiency  by  the 
individual  workers.   But  the  big  thing  is  the  machinery.' 

A  big  midwestem  machinery  manufacturer  says  his  output  per 
man  is  higher  today  than  it  was  in  1948  and  will  be  still  higher  in  1951. 
He  adds:  'It  comes  entirely  from  better  production  methods,  new  tools, 
improvements  in  products.  .  .  .' 

New  designs  and  better  operating  methods  run  new  machinery  a 
close  second  as  a  booster  of  productivity.  Some  companies  have  made 
dramatic  cuts  in  their  costs  just  by  turning  their  engineers  loose  on 
the  problem  of  getting  more  output  for  the  same  labor  cost.. 

A  diesel-engine  manufacturer,  for  instance,  has  to  line  up  engine 
cylinders  to  a  precise  adjustment  before  they  are  welded.  It  used  to 
take  eight  hours  to  get  the  holes  in  a  single  engine  in  line.  Now  the 
company  has  worked  out  a  super-secret  gadget  that  does  the  job  in 
19  minutes. 

Another  manufacturer  says  that  productivity  started  to  climb  as 
soon  as  he  and  the  rest  of  the  management  got  really  worried  about 
costs.  'Right  after  the  war  all  we  wanted  to  do  was  turn  out  the  goods 
and  never  mind  how.  We  knew  we  weren't  doing  it  the  most  efficient 
way,  but  we  didn't  have  time  to  waste.  We're  getting  the  same  pro- 
duction for  a  lot  less  man-hours  now.' 

The  loose  labor  market  itself  is  probably  the  third  big  contributor 
to  higher  productivity.  Most  employers  report  that  absenteeism  is 
down,  turnover  down.  They  think  the  main  reason  is  that  they  can 
now  be  more  selective  about  picking  workers.  In  the  layoffs  last  year 
it  was  usually  the  marginal  employee  who  got  weeded  out  and  was 
not  rehired. 

Productivity  will  keep  on  improving  in  1950  and  1951.  Total  pro- 
duction in  1950  can  easily  match  1949  or  1948  even  while  unemploy- 
ment is  rising.  Again  it  will  take  fewer  workers  to  turn  out  the 
volume  of  goods  and  services. 

The  problem  will  be  intensified  by  the  addition  of  new  workers 
to  the  labor  force.   About  2.9  milHon  people  are  expected  to  be  added 
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in  the  years  1950  through  1954.  That  is  the  net  increase  after  allow- 
ing for  older  workers  who  will  drop  out.  The  rise  in  the  labor  force 
this  year  alone  will  approach  700,000. 

Those  coming  out  of  the  high  schools  and  even  college  graduates 
are  going  to  find  jobs  much  harder  to  get.  There  is  a  strong  prospect 
that  some  1950  college  graduates  will  be  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.  All  down  the  line,  surpluses  of  trained  individuals  are 
appearing  where  there  have  been  scarcities  since  1941. 

In  a  special  survey  of  the  unemployment  problem,  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  (March  31,  1950)  says:  'Five  years  from  now,  unless 
business  activity  rises  steadily  from  the  present  high  level,  there  may 
be  12  million  unemployed  in  this  country.  If  business  should  fail  to 
hold  as  high  as  it  is  now,  the  number  of  unemployed  will  go  above  the 
12-million  mark.' 


GoJ.  WiUtMd  SUfwek 


H  NEW  source  of  energy  nearly  comparable  in  magnitude  to  atomi 
^^  fission  is  soon  to  be  added  to  the  world's  fuel  reserves.  Ten  months 
ago,  in  one  of  the  coal  fields  that  have  made  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
the  Pittsburgh  of  the  South,  engineers  set  fire  to  a  twelve-hundred- 
acre  seam  of  soft  coal.  The  fire  is  converting  the  coal  to  fuel  gas,  much 
as  commercial  gas  works  do.  Pipes  bring  the  gas  to  the  surface, 
where  it  may  be  burned  in  power  plants  to  produce  electricity,  made 
into  synthetic  gasoline,  or  pumped  into  city  gas  mains.  In  short,  coal 
is  being  sent  to  market  without  a  mine  or  miners. 

What  is  being  done  in  Alabama  presages  tremendous  social  and 
economic  changes.  New  jobs  may  have  to  be  found  for  several  million 
coal  miners — ^half  a  million  in  the  United  States  alone — ^but  this  is  not 
a  high  price  to  pay  for  what  is  offered.  Underground  coal  mining 
every  year  kills  or  cripples  five  thousand  American  miners,  condemns 
innumerable  communities  to  unspeakable  squalor,  pollutes  needed 
water  resources.  Coal  furnaces  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  soot- 
laden  air  of  our  cities.  These  evils  will  be  done  away  with  by  under- 
ground gasification,  as  the  gas-mining  scheme  is  called.  The  new  pro- 
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cess  also  holds  out  the  prospect  of  cheaper  power  and  may  make  pos- 
sible low-cost  gasoline  from  coal.  Most  important,  it  can  be  utilized 
to  exploit  coal  deposits  which  have  hitherto  been  classed  as  unrecov- 
erable, and  which  may  contain  as  much  energy  as  the  total  world 
supply  of  uranium  and  thorium. 

Four  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  becoming  a  net  importer  of  petroleum, 
began  to  investigate  synthetic  liquid  fuels.  The  Nazi  war  machine 
was  known  to  have  run  on  gasoline  made  from  coal,  but  the  German 
manufacturing  processes  were  too  costly.  The  bureau  sought  a  cheaper 
way  of  producing  'synthesis  gas' — a  coal  gas  which  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  of  synthetic  gasoline.  With  another  pui-pose  in  view 
— utilization  of  some  of  its  low-grade  coal  deposits  for  the  generation 
of  electricity — the  Alabama  Power  Company  proposed  to  the  bureau 
a  joint  study  of  underground  gasification,  which  had  been  in  use  in 
Russia  since  before  the  war.  The  result  was  a  small-scale  preliminary 
test  in  1947  followed  by  the  current,  much  larger  experiment,  for 
which  Alabama  power  supplied  the  coal  deposit  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  the  equipment  and  operating  personnel. 

The  burning  seam  of  coal  is  beneath  a  hill  near  the  tiny  village 
of  Gorgas  in  Alabama.  The  hilltop  gives  few  signs  that  one  of  the 
greatest  purposeful  fires  in  history  rages  150  feet  below.  Two  thousand 
degrees  of  heat  are  effectively  blanketed  by  the  overlying  earth.  The 
ground  is  cool;  trees  and  shrubs  grow  as  usual.  The  rock  immediately 
above  the  burning  coal  becomes  plastic  and  swells,  filling  the  void 
left  as  the  coal  is  consumed  and  preventing  any  change  in  the  earth's 
surface;  a  house  above  a  seam  as  deep  as  this  would  be  quite  safe. 
Scattered  about  are  small  temporary  buildings — a  shed  for  air  com- 
pressors, a  laboratory  to  analyze  the  gases  produced,  a  warehouse,  a 
tiny  office,  a  boiler  which  provides  steam  to  quench  the  fire  in  an 
emergency  or  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  Along  the  crest  runs  an 
air  main  as  large  around  as  a  man's  waist;  every  300  feet  a  connecting 
vertical  pipe  goes  into  the  earth. 

Air  is  passed  down  to  the  coal  bed  through  one  of  the  vertical 
pipes.  If  the  air  supply  were  unlimited,  the  coal  would  be  burned  to 
carbon  dioxide,  which  is  incombustible  and  useless  as  fuel.    The  air 
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flow  is  so  manipulated,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  is 
converted  into  carbon  monoxide,  an  excellent  fuel.  The  carbon  mon- 
oxide— together  with  other  gases  distilled  out  of  the  coal  and  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air — is  returned  to  the  surface  through  the  next 
vertical  pipe.  In  commercial  gas  plants  a  hotter  gas  is  obtained  by 
treating  coal  with  steam  as  well  as  air,  sometimes  with  steam  and 
oxygen,  and  this  will  be  done  in  future  industrial  underground-gas- 
ification installations.  Air  alone  is  used  at  Gorgas,  at  some  sacrifice 
of  gas  quality,  because  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  process  as  simple  as 
possible  while  the  engineers  study  the  basic  problem  of  using  the 
earth  as  a  gas-making  retort. 

The  idea  of  gasifying  coal  in  the  first  place  where  it  is  found  goes 
back  nearly  a  century.  Its  first  proponents  were  Sir  William  Siemens, 
the  inventor  of  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace,  and  the  great  Russian 
chemist  Mendeleev,  but  it  attracted  no  attention  until  it  was  suggested 
anew  just  before  the  First  World  War  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  the 
British  chemist,  as  a  means  of  abating  the  smoke  nuisance.  A  crusty 
Tory,  Ramsay  salted  his  proposal  with  a  melodramatic  warning  to 
striking  Welsh  coal  miners  that  the  new  technique  would  soon  throw 
them  out  of  work — then  as  now,  a  sure  way  to  hit  the  front  page.  The 
miners  were  less  impressed  than  an  exile  in  Switzerland  by  the  name 
of  Lenin,  who  saw  in  the  process  a  key  to  the  rapid  industriahzation 
of  a  future  Socialist  Russia.  Lenin  not  only  wrote  several  articles  on 
underground  gasification  for  the  clandestine  Bolshevik  newspaper 
Pravda  but  was  personally  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  practical 
u.g.  research  in  Russia  after  he  came  to  power.  This  eventuated  in 
field  trials  early  in  the  thirties  and  the  opening  of  several  full-scale 
industrial  installations  in  the  Donetz  basin  by  1939.  According  to  the 
current  Soviet  Five- Year  Plan,  underground  gasification  is  to  supply 
100,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  in  1950;  this  is  9%  of  the  manu- 
factured-gas  output  of  the  United  States. 

Descriptions  of  the  Russian  installations  are  too  vague  for  us  to 
proceed  directly  from  Soviet  experience.  Besides,  no  two  coal  fields 
are  alike.  The  experimenters  in  Alabama,  like  those  in  Belgium, 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  have  therefore  had  to  work  things  out  for 
themselves.    The  principal  problem  is  to  maintain  a  smooth  flow  of 
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gas  of  uniform  quality,  in  spite  of  air  leaks  through  porous  layers  of 
rock  and  blocking  of  the  burning  coal  face  by  expansion  of  the  roof 
rock.  At  the  start  of  the  Alabama  test  an  early  solution  was  not 
anticipated  by  either  of  the  engineers  in  charge — James  L.  Elder  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Milton  H.  Fies  of  Alabama  Power.  They 
have  found,  however,  that  leaks  can  be  stopped  by  blowing  in  wet 
sand  and  that  the  effects  of  expansion  of  the  roof  rock  can  be  over- 
come by  manipulating  the  air  pressure.  The  Alabama  experiment  is 
going  even  better  than  was  expected  in  other  important  respects.  It 
was  originally  believed,  for  example,  that  some  tunnehng  would  be 
needed  to  keep  the  fire  going.  But  the  way  the  coal  is  burning  prom- 
ises that  even  in  undergroimd  gas  works  of  the  largest  size  a  set  of 
air  compressors  and  a  system  of  vertical  boreholes  reaching  down  to 
the  coal  bed  at  100-foot  intervals  will  suffice. 

The  first  commercial  underground-gasification  installations  in 
this  country  may  be  attached  to  plants  for  making  synthetic  gasoline, 
which  u.  g.  should  bring  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into  the  market 
place.  Synthetic  liquid  fuels  are  made  by  two  German  processes 
which  yield  different  products.  In  the  Bergius  process  the  cost  of  syn- 
thesis gas  represents  50%  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  and  in 
the  Fischer-Tropsch  process  it  represents  60  to  70%.  Synthetic-gas- 
oline plants  placed  over  u.  g.  fields  would  obtain  synthesis  gas  for 
about  one-fifth  of  what  such  gas  would  cost  if  produced  in  above- 
ground  plants.  This  should  cut  the  price  of  gasoline  from  coal  by 
nearly  one-half — enough  to  make  synthetic  gasoline  as  desirable  as 
the  natural  product  in  view  of  price  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  and  to 
take  the  sting  out  of  the  developing  United  States  petroleum  deficit. 

Underground  gasification  promises  to  save  not  only  money  but 
energy.  With  the  best  present  methods  we  make  effective  use  of  no 
more  than  25%  of  the  irreplaceable  energy  originally  present  in  a 
coal  deposit;  the  rest  is  wasted  in  pillars  needed  to  support  the  mine 
roof,  in  inefficient  furnaces,  and  so  forth.  A  recent  estimate  by  Fies, 
on  the  other  hand,  indicates  that  31  to  37%  of  the  energy  initially 
present  could  be  turned  into  electricity  by  a  power  plant  erected  over 
u.  g.  and  equipped  with  gas  turbines  to  turn  the  generators — even 
though  some  energy  is  wasted  in  the  gasification  process  itself. 
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Such  a  gain  in  efficiency  would  be  equivalent  to  discovering  new 
deposits  of  coal  aggregating  hundreds  of  billions  of  tons.  Another, 
much  larger  new  source  of  fuel  can  be  tapped  by  using  u.  g.  in  fields 
which  have  hitherto  been  difficult  to  exploit.  A  sizable  part  of  the 
coal  reserve  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  southern  United  States, 
for  instance,  consists  of  seams  less  than  three  feet  thick;  such  deposits 
are  expensive  to  mine  because  so  much  earth  must  be  removed  along 
with  the  coal.  Other  coals  have  so  high  a  percentage  of  ash  that  they 
would  generate  more  trouble  than  heat  in  a  furnace;  still  others,  the 
so-called  low-grade  coals  hke  lignite,  have  physical  characteristics 
and  a  low  energy  content  which  prohibit  shipping  them  more  than 
a  few  miles  from  the  mine.  The  possibility  of  exploiting  these  several 
varieties  of  coal  by  gasification  at  least  doubles  the  world's  great 
resources  of  coal. 

Of  paramount  importance,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  under- 
ground gasification  can  do  to  reduce  wholly  unreasonable  human  and 
social  price  now  paid  for  the  energy  of  coal.  The  mining  of  coal  can 
be  Hmited  to  the  comparatively  small  quantities  needed  as  process 
material  in  the  chemical  and  metallurgical  industries.  Virtually  all 
requirements  for  power  and  heat  can  be  met  with  gasified  coal  ship- 
ped to  the  consumer  as  electricity  or  smokeless,  ashless  fuel  gas.  Few 
American  cities  are  so  far  from  some  kind  of  coal  deposit  as  to  rule 
this  out.  The  problem  of  the  displaced  coal  miner  can  be  solved  if  it 
is  given  intelligent  consideration  in  advance. 

— ^Leonard  Engel  in  The  Nation 

TRVINGTON,  N.Y.,  March  20.— Scientists  showed  today  how  man 
*  can  produce  the  invisible  forces  of  nature. 

Such  forces,  Columbia  University  experts  explained,  may  be  the 
answer  to  the  mystery  of  what  holds  the  nucleus  of  the  atom  together. 
In  a  sense,  the  world  is  one  big  atom,  and  if  the  atoms  didn't  stay  to- 
gether the  earth  theoretically  would  disintegrate. 

Nature's  own  forces  as  produced  here  in  an  atom  smashing 
machine — ^tfae  world's  most  powerful  to  date — are  par4;icles  known  as 
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mesons.  They  travel  with  almost  the  speed  of  light  and  have  been 
observed  only  in  cosmic  radiation  that  comes  from  somewhere  out  in 
space. 

However,  with  the  new  cyclotron  the  mesons  can  now  be  pro- 
duced, an  achievement  already  done  by  scientists  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  and  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

The  meson  has  a  life  time  of  about  one  100th  millionth  of  a  second 
and  scientists  more  and  more  are  believing  that  the  m^son  is  the  bind- 
ing force  of  nature — that  is  the  force  that  holds  the  inner  parts  of  the 
atom  together  in  a  nucleus. 

To  produce  mesons  in  the  Columbia  'cosmic'  cyclotron,  the  scien- 
tists step  up  the  cyclotron  until  it  generates  enormously  high  energies. 
Its  top  capacity  is  385,000,000  electron  volts,  which  makes  it  the  most 
powerful  atom  smashing  machine  in  the  world. 

The  nucleus  of  the  hydrogen  atom,  a  particle  known  as  the  pro- 
ton, is  whirled  at  almost  the  speed  of  light  around  a  doughnut  shaped 
vacuum  chamber  between  a  magnet  that  weighs  2600  tons,  about  the 
same  as  a  destroyer. 

The  protons  go  faster  and  faster,  the  cyclotron's  mechanism  giving 
them  additional  pushes  as  they  go  around  and  around  in  the  vacuum. 

Meantime,  they  are  developing  the  enormous  energy  and  picking 
up  weight  as  they  move.  Then  the  protons  are  permitted  to  wham  into 
a  carbon  plate,  or  the  target,  as  the  scientists  call  it. 

The  violent  collision  with  the  accompanying  burst  of  energy  pro- 
duces the  meson — a  duplication  of  what  goes  on  when  the  cosmic  rays 
come  hurtling  through  the  atmosphere  of  earth. 

Mesons  are  never  observed  directly.  The  scientists  have  a  tech- 
nique of  using  extra-heavy  photographic  film  emulsion  near  the  target, 
and  as  the  mesons  are  produced  the  streaks  of  their  paths  are  photo- 
graphed on  the  film.  The  scientists  have  ways  of  determining  whether 
the  streaks  are  mesons,  protons  or  other  atomic  particles. 

Dr.  John  R.  Dunning,  Columbia  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  said  that  scientists  now  seek  to  learn  about  the  frag- 
ments of  a  split  atom,  and  the  forces  that  held  them  together  in  the 
first  place.  He  predicted  that  a  new  family  of  radioactive  isotopes  will 
be  produced  by  the  Columbia  cyclotron.  —British  United  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social^  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to   every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  PROCESS  MAKES  HIGH- 
quality  steel  in  12  minutes  without  using 
fuel,  two  scientists  reported  in  New 
York. 

The  steel  is  equal  in  quality  to  open- 
hearth  steel,  they  said.  But  it  takes 
eight  to  12  hours  to  make  a  batch  of 
open-hearth  steel,  cooking  it  in  a  fire  of 
fuel  oil,  or  some  form  of  gas. 

The  new  method  is  called  the  turbo- 
hearth,  shaped  like  a  giant  steel  coffee- 
maker.  Molten  pig  iron  from  the  blast 
furnace  is  poured  in.  Blasts  of  air  are 
shot  in  from  the  side,  to  blow  over  the 
molten  iron. 

The  pig  iron  cooks  itself  to  become 
steel.  Carbon  and  other  impurities  in  the 
pig  iron  supply  the  heat  as  they  bum  or 
oxidize  in  the  air  stream. 

The  turbo-hearth  was  described  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers  by  C.  E.  Sims,  assis- 
tant director  of  Batelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, Columbus,  Ohio,  and  F.  L.  Toy  of 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation,  lar- 
gest subsidiary  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

A  30-ton  turbo-hearth  could  make  at 
least  60  tons  of  steel  an  hour,  or  480  tons 
an  eight-hour  day,  they  said.  This  would 
be  double  or  triple  the  production  in  a 
working  day  from  a  150  or  225-ton  open- 
hearth. 


The  turbo  -  hearth  is  easier  to  build. 
Steel  production  could  be  fitted  flexibly 
to  demands.  More  hearths  could  be  used 
when  demand  was  high,  fewer  when  de- 
mand fell  off. 

A  NEW  ELECTRIC  EYE  CAN  LOOK 
down  from  an  airplane  to  find  copper, 
lead,  zinc  or  even  sometimes  gold  in  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Hans  Lundberg  of  Lundberg  Ex- 
plorations Inc.,  Toronto,  described  the 
eye  to  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 

He  said  it  located  likely  deposits  of 
such  metals  by  measuring  the  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  earth.  Copper,  lead, 
zinc  or  gold  often  occur  in  ores  that  are 
good  conductors  of  electricity,  he  ex- 
plained. 

PRODUCTION  OF  ELECTRICAL 

energy  in  Canada  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  46,673,214,000  kilowatt  hours  in 
1949,  about  4%  above  the  previous  rec- 
ord of  45  billion  in  1947. 

A    MECHANICAL    DEVICE    WHICH 

literally  reads  to  the  blind  is  being  used 
in  research  by  psychologists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

It  is  a  portable  electronic  pencil  which 
throws  a  beam  of  light  on  printed  letters 
and  translates  them  into  sound.  It  is  an 
invention  of  Vladimirk  K.  Sworykin. 
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There  are  only  10  pencils  in  existence. 
They  operate  at  about  50  words  a  min- 
ute, translating  each  letter  into  code-like 
sounds  the  reader  must  learn  to  identify. 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    CAST    IRON 

that  will  bend  was  explained  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  B.C.  Chapter  of  American 
Foundrymen's  Association  and  American 
Society  for  Metals  in  Vancouver. 

J.  E.  Rehder,  foundry  engineer  for  the 
Canadian  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  sent 
from  Ottawa  to  bring  local  men  up  to 
date  on  the  new  process,  called  nodular 
cast  iron. 

Mr.  Rehder  termed  the  discovery  the 
'philosopher's  stone'  metallurgists  have 
been  seeking  since  the  development  of 
cast  iron. 

The  metal  will  be  much  cheaper  than 
steel. 

BRITAIN'S  NEW  TURBO'  CAR,  THE 

first  in  the  world,  is  not  jet-propelled  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  sent  scooting  along 
the  road  by  a  great  blast  of  gas  pouring 
out  a  jet  pipe  at  the  rear. 

It  has  a  gas  turbine  engine,  which  de- 
rives its  power  from  a  turbine  turned  by 
exploding  gases  produced  by  the  combus- 
tion of  kerosene. 

It  looks  like  a  normal  car  except  that 
there  are  two  big  perpendicular  exhaust 
vents  in  the  body  behind  the  driver's 
head.  They  carry  off  the  excess  gases  and 
shoot  them  straight  up  into  the  air. 

The  Turbo  engine  is  connected  to  a 
conventional   drive  shaft   and  rear  axle. 

Here  is  the  official  explanation  of  the 
engine:  'A  centrifugal  compressor,  with 
dual  ccMnbustion  chambers,  having  a 
single  stage  compressor  turbine,  and  an 
independent  power  turbine.  The  latter  is 
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positively  coupled  through  gearing,  in- 
corporating a  reverse  gear,  and  drives  a 
conventional  rear  axle.' 

BRITISH  SCIENTISTS  ARE  RE- 
ported  to  have  asked  cabinet  approval 
for  work  on  the  world's  first  atom-power- 
ed ship's  engine. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  said  a  nauti- 
cal engine  is  one  of  the  three  'sensational' 
developments  in  Britain  in  the  harness- 
ing of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. The  other  two  are  an  atomic  elec- 
tricity plant,  and  the  use  of  atomic  en- 
ergy in  'the  nation's  workshops,  factor- 
ies and  farms.' 

The  Mirror  said  the  ship's  engine  will 
be  'a  miniature  atomic  pile'  small  enough 
to  fit  in  the  engine  room  of  a  warship. 

The  atomic  engine  to  produce  electri- 
city, the  paper  reported,  will  be  able  to 
heat  and  light  factories  and  homes,  and 
will  use  atomic  power  to  produce  steam, 
and  drive  turbines. 

CATTLE  SERVE  THEMSELVES  IN 
a  scientifically  designed  barn  that  saves 
hundreds  of  man-hours  of  labor  each 
year  and  permits  them  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  at  will  just  as  they  do  in  the 
pasture. 

A  winter's  supply  of  hay  is  stored  in 
top  of  the  barn,  which  is  essentially  a 
small  Quonset  building  placed  inside  a 
larger  one.  The  cattle  feed  at  the  bottom 
through  gates  and  the  weight  of  the  hay 
keeps  the  feeding  racks  filled.  There  is 
enough  play  in  the  vertical  gates  to  dis- 
lodge small  amounts  of  hay  when  a  cow- 
nudges  them  with  her  head. 

A  duct  system,  built  into  the  bam, 
dries  the  hay  in  the  barn,  taking  only 
three  or  four  days.  In  a  test,  it  took  only 
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four  man-hours  of  labor  to  feed  70  tons 
of  dry  hay  to  44  steers. 

DOWN  IN  CUBA,  THERE'S  A  REVO- 

lution  brewing — happily,  it  will  be  peace- 
ful! Leading  the  revolt  is  kenaf,  a  fiber 
crop  that  is  bidding  to  replace  jute  as 
the  source  of  cordage  and  bagging  mate- 
rial. 

Demand  for  jute  fiber  is  tremendous. 
The  U.S.  alone  needs  165  million  pounds 
annually  for  rugs,  matting,  sacks,  electric 
cables  and  other  UvSes.  Cuba  needs  40 
million  jute  sacks  a  year  for  its  sugar 
crop.  Latin  America  uses  300  million 
sacks.  About  98%  of  the  world's  jute  is 
grown  in  India  and  Pakistan,  but,  as  jute 
fields  are  converted  to  food  crops,  the 
supply  is  dropping. 

Fast-growing  kenaf  is  competitive  to 
jute  in  yield,  cost  and  strength.  Yields  in 
Cuba  are  expected  to  be  about  one  ton 
of  fiber  per  acre.  Its  seed  yields  an  oil 
comparable  to  cottonseed  oil.  Drop  tests 
show  it  withstands  falls  that  vsplit  open 
jute  sacks.  With  new  machinery  being 
developed,  kenaf  may  soon  bring  a  desir- 
able revolution  in  the  fiber  world. 

A  NEW  QUALITY-CONTROL  METER 

has  been  developed  by  a  General  Electric 
engineer.  The  device  short-circuits  labor- 
ious calculations,  spots  flaws  in  manu- 
facturing methods  in  a  jiffy. 

Essentially  it's  an  electric  computer 
that  gets  its  signals  from  stations  along 
the  production  line.  The  computer  counts 
the  number  of  items  produced  and  the 
number  of  rejects.  Then  it  indicates,  on 
a  meter,  whether  the  percentage  of  re- 
jections is  above  or  below  an  acceptable 
level  at  any  given  instant. 

The  big  advantage  of  the  meter  is  this: 


It  gives  production  managers  an  on-the- 
spot  report  on  rejects.  There  is  no  lag 
between  the  times  of  checking  rejects  and 
calculating  the  findings. 

The  unit  uses  electric  eyes  or  switches 
to  count  the  items  as  they  are  made. 
Every  time  an  inspector  rejects  one,  he 
punches  a  button  labeled  for  the  partic- 
ular defect  he  has  spotted.  The  meters 
are  similarly  labeled.  Acceptable  reject 
rates,  based  on  previous  production  ex- 
perience, can  be  preset.  If  reject  percen- 
tage runs  higher  than  the  preset  figure, 
the  meter's  needle  moves  over  to  the  red 
part  of  the  scale. 

General  Electric  says  that  in  one  in- 
stallation, the  meter  cut  reject  rate  60%. 

IN  THE  MACHINE-TOOL  INDUS- 
try,  the  spindle  machine  has  developed 
from  a  single-  to  a  multiple-turret  tool. 
But  there  has  always  been  a  demand  for 
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a  single-spindle  machine  that  has  the 
production  speeds  and  automatic  feat- 
ures of  the  multiple-turret  job. 

Now  National  Acme  Co.,  Cleveland, 
has  introduced  its  Model  M,  a  moderr 
version  of  the  original  single-spindle  ma 
chine. 

The  tool  is  designed  to  take  carbide 
and  high-speed  steel  tools  at  various 
working  positions.  The  turret  is  put  in 
position  by  an  electrical  circuit  instead 
of  the  mechanical  hand-crank  used  in 
conventional  machines.  Operating  speeds 
are  four  to  five  times  faster  than  con- 
ventional models.  The  new  machine  takes 
work  ranging  in  size  from  2-5/8  inches 
to  514  inches. 

A  trial  customer,  using  one  of  the  com- 
pany's regular  models,  was  able  to  pro- 
duce 71/2  pieces  per  hour  at  top  produc- 
tion speed.  The  new  machine  turns  out 
the  same  piece  at  the  rate  of  72  an  hour 
with  a  labor-cost  saving  of  34  cents  per 
piece. 

A  NEW  STAINLESS  ALLOY  HAS 
been  developed  by  Armco  Steel  Corp., 
Middletown,  Ohio.  And  Armco  says  it 
will  broaden  the  field  of  application  for 
stainless  steels. 

The  steel,  known  as  17-7  PH  Stainless, 
is  available  in  strip,  sheet,  plate,  and 
wire  form.  It  offers  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  good  workability,  low-tem- 
perature heat  treatment,  and  corrosion 
resistance. 

Armco  recommends  the  alloy  for  air- 
craft and  automotive  parts  where  high 
strength  and  corrosion  resistance  are 
essential.  The  alloy's  yield  strength  in 
compression — a  critical  factor  in  aircraft 
design — is  approximately  equal  to  its 
yield  strength  in  tension. 
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The  alloy  requires  only  a  low-tempera- 
ture heat  to  develop  full  strength  and 
hardness.  This  low  temperature,  from 
850  F.  to  1,400  F.,  virtually  eliminates 
the  cracking,  distortion,  and  internal 
stresses  usually  encountered  in  standard 
heat-treating  practices.  The  hardening 
process  leaves  no  heavy  oxide  scale  for- 
mation, so  there  are  no  finishing  prob- 
lems. 

BATTERY  CHARGING  BECOMES  A 
completely  automatic  operation  with  a 
unit  designed  by  Automatic  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  Chicago.  There's  no  watching 
to  keep  your  timing  right  so  the  battery 
won't  get  overheated  or  buckle. 

Charging  rates  and  timing  are  con- 
trolled by  two  synchronized  clocks.  One 
clock  controls  the  timing  of  the  entire 
operation.  The  other  switches  the  charger 
from  high  to  low  voltage,  controls  the 
trickle  after  a  battery  has  had  all  it  can 
take  of  high  charge. 

To  recharge,  the  user  connects  the  bat- 
tery to  the  charger,  sets  the  operating 
dial  to  its  starting  position,  and  lets  the 
charger  do  the  rest. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  RECTIFIER,  DE- 
veloped  by  General  Electric  Co.,  is  filled 
with  a  vapor  of  caesium,  a  metal  that 
melts  just  above  room  temperature.  The 
tube  is  said  to  have  infinite  life,  an  effi- 
ciency of  over  98%. 

HYDROPONICS,   THE   SCIENCE   OF 

growing  vegetables  in  water,  is  going 
great  guns  in  Florida.  Growers  there 
have  invested  $1.5  million  in  the  method. 
Vita-King  Farms,  Inc.,  at  Hypoluxo, 
Fla.,  can  get  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound 
more   for  their  water-grown  tomatoes 
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than  field  growers  can  get  for  their  pro- 
duct. 

Demand  for  hydroponic  tomatoes  is  so 
great  that  Vita-King  and  eight  other 
local  growers  sell  their  entire  output  in 
the  50-mile  area  between  Hollywood  and 
West  Palm  Beach  on  the  lower  east 
coast  of  Florida. 

CHEMICALLY  TREATED  TIMBERS 

last  two  to  three  times  longer  in  mines 
than  untreated  ones,  a  20-year  test  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  shows.  Zinc, 
chloride,  borax  and  sodium  fluoride  were 
used  as  preservatives 

CHICKEN  FEATHERS  ARE  BEING 
made  into  wallboard  and  insulation  at 
the  University  of  Delaware.  The  board 
uses  a  fireproof  binder  and  a  chemical 
hardener  along  with  the  feathers. 

MAKING  SAWDUST  INTO  CATTLE 
feed  is  a  project  of  Southern  Research 
Institute,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Weak  sul- 
phuric acids  convert  wood  waste  into  a 
ligno-cellulose. 

ROTTED  RAIL  TIES  ARE  BEING 

turned  into  paper  with  a  process  devel- 
oped at  Southern  Research  Institute.  In- 
stitute chemists  say  they  can  salvage  45 
million  ties  a  year. 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS  CAN 
now  take  a  closer  look  at  effects  of  loads 
on  steel  beams  with  Strainalyzer,  the 
latest  development  of  Electronic  Tube 
Corp.,  Philadelphia. 

Through  the  screen  of  a  single  cathode- 
ray  tube,  the  instrument  shows  an  oscil- 
lographic picture  of  four  simultaneous 
dynamic  stresses  caused  by  impacts  and 
vibrations. 


A  steel  cabinet,  30  inches  high,  24  in- 
ches deep,  contains  strain-gage  measur- 
ing units,  amplifier,  and  all  operating 
controls. 

For  photographic  recording,  the  unit 
comes  equipped  with  a  Fairchild  Oscillo- 
Record  camera.  Speeds  of  the  camera 
attachment  are  controlled  electronically. 

The  strain  gage  measuring  units  of  the 
analyzer  have  a  steady  response  from  0 
to  50,000  cycles  per  second.  The  unit  am- 
plifies actual  distortion  some  30,000 
times  with  a  maximum  clear  tube  picture 
of  3  inches  between  peaks. 

A  METAL  LITHOGRAPHY  PLANT, 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
South,  has  been  put  in  operation  by  the 
American  Can  Company  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
to  color-print,  enamel  and  dry  six-ounce 
cans  to  be  used  for  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice.  Four  lines  operated  in  two 
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shifts,  have  a  total  daily  capacity  of 
1,500,000  cans. 

A  PUSH  -  BUTTON  DE  -I  CING  SYS- 
tem  has  been  installed  by  the  Erie  Rail- 
road on  its  switches  at  Salamanca,  N.Y. 
Push-buttons  ignite  gas-fed  heaters 
attached  to  the  tracks  as  far  as  14  miles 
away. 

A  NEW  PROCESSING  PLANT  AT 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  has  a  capacity  of 
7,500  tons  a  day.  Fine  coal,  below  % 
inch,  is  sent  to  a  nearby  power  station 
by  conveyor.  Sizes  above  %  inch  are 
shipped  to  metallurgical  markets  after 
washing. 

THE  PERFECT  OFFICE  BOY  WHO 
never  asks  for  a  day  off  to  go  to  his 
grandmother's  funeral  will  make  his  bow 
at  the  British  Industries  Fair  on  May  8. 
'He'  is  a  robot,  and  can  fold,  insert  and 
seal  documents  in  envelopes  at  a  rate  of 
one  la  second. 

PLASTIC  VALVES  FOR  BAD 
hearts  were  described  by  four  Albany, 
N.Y.,  medical  college  physiologists.  Sev- 
eral dogs  are  living  with  the  artificial 
valves  in  their  hearts  now,  Drs.  Rehmi 
Denton,  Curtland  Brown,  Benedict  Mas- 
trianna  and  Harold  Wiggers  told  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for 
Experimental  Biology. 

Within  two  years  it  may  be  possible 
to  put  the  plastic  valves  into  human 
hearts,  substituting  them  for  living 
valves  damaged  by  heart  diseases,  they 
said. 

The  tiny,  one-piece  valves  are  sewed 
into  the  heart.  The  heart  muscle,  by  its 
movement,  opens  or  closes  the  valve.  In 


contraction  it  pushes  up  against  the 
plastic  valve  so  no  blood  backs  through 
it.  Resting,  the  heart  muscle  relaxes, 
coming  out  of  contact  with  the  valve  to 
let  the  heart  chamber  fill  with  blood. 

A  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  ELEMENT, 
number  97  in  the  periodic  table,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  Radiation  Labor- 
atory   of    the    University    of   California. 

Minute  amounts  made  on  the  60-inch 
cyclotron  of  the  Crocker  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory were  identified  by  Dr.  Stanley 
G.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Albert  Ghiorso, 
research  associates,  and  Dr.  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  all  of 
the    university's    Radiation    Laboratory. 

The  new  element  has  been  provision- 
ally named  'berkelium'  land  given  the 
chemical  symbol  Bk — all  in  honor  of 
Berkeley,  where  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  situated. 

Business  and  Finance 

AMERICANS  HAVE  THEIR  NAMES 
on  more  lOU's  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory. Their  homes  are  mortgaged  to  the 
roof,  and  there's  hardly  room  on  the 
doorstep  for  all  the  instalment  collectors. 

Individual  debt  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war  ended.  It's  about  twice 
what  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  roaring 
twenties.  This  rush  into  debt  has  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  sold  thrust  of  purchas- 
ing power  that  stopped  the  'recession'  of 
1949  and  keeps  the  present  'prosperity' 
going. 

To  many  businessmen,  to  some  econ- 
omists in  the  Federal  Reserve  and  else- 
where, all  this  looks  mighty  ominous. 
You  can't  live  on  the  cuff  forever.  Some 
day  the  sheriff  will  take  over. 
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Business  Week  comments:  'If  the  econ- 
omic trapdoor  opened  under  us,  today's 
high  debt  could  be  the  noose  to  hang  us.' 

BANKRUPTCY    IS    INCREASING 

steadily  in  Canada.  Commercial  failures 
under  two  federal  statutes  in  1949  were 
the  most  numerous  since  1940,  with  the 
greatest  aggregate  liabilities  since  the 
depression  year  of  1934. 

Continuing  the  upswing  since  the  war- 
time year  of  1945,  failures  last  year 
totalled  1066  compared  with  813  the 
year  before,  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reported.  Liabilities  amounted 
to  $21,356,000  and  assets  $15,549,000. 

The  amount  of  defaulted  liabilities  for 
the  year  was  up  35.8%  from  1948,  and 
compared  with  $23,598,000  in  1934.  It 
compared  with  a  wartime  low  of  $3,995,- 
000  in  1945. 

THE    DOMINION   BUREAU   OF 

Statistics  reports  that  rising  food  prices 
and  the  loosening  of  rent  controls  have 
boosted  Canada's  cost-of-living  index  2.1 
points  to  a  record  postwar  high  of  163.7. 

IF  A  UNITED  STATES  FAMILY 
winds  up  the  year  with  $75  left  from  its 
income,  it  will  be  doing  medium  well  by 
American  standards. 

That's  the  way  it  looks  from  a  new 
Federal  Reserve  Board  report  on  con- 
sumer finance.  Calculations,  based  on 
1948  data,  show: 

1.  The  middle  sized  income  of  Am- 
erica's 50,500,000  'spending  u  n  i  t  s'  — 
mostly  meaning  families  living  together 
and  pooling  incomes  for  living  costs- 
was  $2840. 

2.  The  middle-sized  savings — meaning 
money  left   after  current   expenses,   not 
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including  purchase  of  homes — was  $75. 
On  a  percentage  basis,  it  was  3.5%  of 
income  received. 

Actually,  31  out  of  each  1 00  family 
units  spent  more  than  their  incomes- 
drawing  on  nest  eggs  or  credits.  Another 
six  broke  even.  The  remaining  63  man- 
aged to  wind  up  with  some  savings. 

THE  U.S.  FARMER'S  INCOME  IS 
going  to  drop  off  at  least  10%  this  year 
from  1949  standards,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  farm 
equipment  dealers  say  they  can  already 
feel  the  beginnings  of  a  farm-d  o  1 1  a  r 
drought. 

THERE    ARE    NEW    SIGNS  OF 

trouble  in  the  textile  business.  The  first 
danger  signs  showed  up  recently  in 
rayons.  Then  sales  of  cotton  textiles  and 
print  cloths  tapered  off  in  New  England. 
Now  it  looks  as  though  it's  wool's  turn. 

PROFITS  OF  565  REPRESENTATIVE 

United  States  corporations  last  year  al- 
most equalled  the  all-time  high  record  set 
in  1948. 

The  total  is  only  2.6%  less  than  1948 
earnings  of  these  same  companies,  mak- 
ing 1949  the  second  most  profitable  year 
in  the  history  of  the  country's  industry.        "^ 

The  565  corporations  reported  dollar 
profits  of  $5,186,705,908.  J 

U.S.  CONSUMER  CREDIT,  INCLUD- 

ing  charge  accounts  and  single-payment 
loans,  stood  at  $18.1  billion  on  February 
28,  nearly  three  times  the  amount  at  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Installment  credit  rose  to  $10.9  billion 
on  March  1,  a  record  high.  Auto  -  sale 
credit  was  63%  above  a  year  ago. 
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(Jonversation  in  Oolombo 


An  American  finds  that  even  on  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean  thev 
know  more  about  us  than  we  imagine.  The  other  peoples  of  the 
world  will  not  accept  our  fine  phrases  on  freedom  and  democracy 
until  we  prove  in  deeds  what  we  say  in  slogans. 


npiHE  man  standing  behind  the 
■■•  book  counter  said,  'You  do 
not  sound  British.' 

'I  am  an  American,'  I  rephed. 
'From  the  United  States.' 

The  two  other  men  in  the  store 
looked  up  quickly. 

'You  are  the  first  American'  who 
has  been  here,'  one  of  them  said. 

I  was  in  Colombo,  capital  city 
of  the  pear-shaped  island  of  Cey- 
lon, a  British  crown  colony  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  bookshop  was 
located  in  what  foreigners  like  to 
call  the  'native  section' — a  part'  of 
town  not  ordinarily  visited,  ex- 
cept for  sightseeing,  by  the  aver- 
age tourist  or  even  the  British 
residents. 

'We  have  many  talks  among 
ourselves  about  Americans,'  the 
third  man  remarked.  'May  we  ask 
you  some  questions?' 

I  nodded  and  he  pohtely  offered 
me  a  chair.  'Sit  down  please,'  he 
said. 

'How  about  you?'  I  asked  the 
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others.  'If  you  don't  sit,  I'll  stand 
too.' 

'Oh,  no,'  they  protested  with 
hand  and  voice.  'You  are  our 
guest.'  I  sat  down  and  the  ques- 
tions began. 

'Is  it  true,'  I  was  asked,  'that 
your  scientists  are  studying  to 
discover  if  food  can  be  made  from 
seaweed?' 

I  said  I  though  I  remembered 
reading  something  to  that  effect 
in  the  papers. 

'But  why,  sir?  Why  do  you 
need  additional  food  when  your 
Government  stores  vast  quanti- 
ties of  food  to  keep  it  off  the 
market  and  permits  countless 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  be  destroy- 
ed?' 

'Well,'  I  stammered,  for,  in 
truth,  I  didn't  have  the  answer  at 
my  finger-tips.  'There  must  be  a 
reason — .' 

'Is  not  your  country  a  democ- 
racy?' I  was  asked  next. 

'Yes.' 

'And  does  not  democracy  mean 
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equal  opportunity  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  country?' 

'Yes.'  I  squirmed.  I  could  tell 
what  was  coming  next.  It  came. 

'Would  you  say  the  Negroes 
have  equal  opportunities?' 

'No,'  I  admitted,  'that  is  a  short- 
coming.' 

'Your  country,  as  I  understand 
it,'  said  the  man  behind  the  coun- 
ter, 'is  telling  the  world  how  fine 
life  is  in  the  United  States  and 
how  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
follow  its  example.' 

He  paused,  his  smile  as  poised 
as  an  executioner's  knife.  His 
smile  dropped  sharply.  'How  can 
you  speak  to  us  of  freedom  when 
Indian  students  are  deprived  of 
freedom  in  your  country?' 

'How?'  I  challenged.  'In  what 
way?  Where  do  you  get  such  in- 
formation?' 

The  interrogator  smiled  again. 
'From  the  Indian  students  them- 
selves. They  write  to  the  Indian 
newspapers  and  to  their  relatives 
and  we  hear. 

'It  is  well  known  here  in  Cey- 
lon that  Indian  students  cannot 
join  certain  societies  in  the  Am- 
erican universities  because  of 
their  color  and  nationality;  they 
cannot  eat  in  certain  places,  and 
unless  they  wear  a  turban  — 
which  your   cultured  country 


looks  upon  as,  shall  we  say,  quaint 
— they  are  treated  as  badly  as 
Negroes.  Can  you  tell  us  why  this 
happens?' 

I  said:  'Aren't  you  being  too 
critical?  We  are  not  a  nation  of 
saints,  but  neither  are  we  a  land 
of  devils.' 

The  man  who  had  gotten  me  a 
chair  said,  'Is  that  not  the  fault  of 
your  country?  It  comes  to  tho 
people  of  Asia  and  says,  "Look, 
we  are  your  great  friends,"  but  in 
your  country  Asiatics  are  not 
treated  as  well  as  — ,'  he  searched 
for  the  right  word —  'as  the  Cauc- 
asians.' 

I  arose  and  said  irritably,  'Did 
you  ask  me  to  sit  down  so  I  could 
hear  my  country  insulted?' 

The  man  behind  the  counter 
smiled  and  said  calmly,  to  the 
others  even  more  than  to  me, 
'Yes,  where  there  is  no  explana- 
tion the  shortest  road  to  an  an- 
swer is  anger.' 

The  man  who  offered  me  a  chair 
said,  'Please,  sir,  answer  the  ques- 
tions we  have  asked.' 

I  tried.  I  did  my  best,  but  most 
of  the  time  I  was  groping  for  logi- 
cal things  to  say.  I  did  not  tell 
them  that  in  my  own  mind  many 
of  the  questions  they  had  asked 
were  bothering  me,  too.  They  did 
not   interrupt   me;    nor   did   they 
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move  or  take  their  eyes  from  my 
face  until  I  had  finished.  Then  the 
man  behind  the  counter  spoke. 

'Thank  you  for  your  reply,'  he 
said,  'but  it  does  not  meet  our 
satisfaction.  Your  country  must 
prove  in  deeds  what  it  says  in 
slogans  before  your  answers  are 
accepted.' 

I  walked  out  of  that  faraway 
bookshop  greatly  troubled.  And 
I  was  to  carry  the  memory  of  that 
interrogation    around    the    world 


with  me  to  the  scores  of  ports  in 
the  25  countries  I  visited.  I  was 
to  hear  those  questions,  and  many 
questions  like  them,  again  and 
again  everywhere  I  went.  I  can 
hear  them  now — even  when  I  am 
home — mocking  the  fine  phrases 
on  freedom  and  democracy  which 
our  statesmen  write  and  speak 
abroad,  not  knowing,  perhaps, 
that  even  on  an  island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  they  know  more  about 
us  than  we  imagine. 

— Ralph  Friedman 


if:  HOLLYWOOD.— Cute  carhops  in  tight  slacks  are  on  the  way  out,  fellas.  Some 
man's  gone  and  invented  an  automatic  drive-in. 

It  operates  like  a  cross  between  Hollywood's  chrome-and-glass-plated  drive-in 
eateries  and  the  New  York  automat.  And  it's  one  step  ahead  of  the  current  wave  of 
drive-in  movies,  liquor  stores,  laundries,  florists  and  banks  (cautiously  equipped  with 
tear-gas  for  drive-in  bandits). 

It  replaces  shapely  blonde  carhops  with  conveyor  belts,  gears  and  gadgets. 

The  mechanical  wizard  behind  this  sprawling  contraption  is  Kenneth  C.  Purdv, 
a  retired  manufacturer.  And  he  doesn't  act  one  bit  sorry  about  chopping  off  a 
time-honored  way  to  crash  the  movies! 

Many's  the  shapely  carhop  who's  wangled  a  movie  contract. 

If  a  man  wants  to  ogle  a  pretty  miss  he  can  patronize  the  oldfashioned  drive-in, 
is  the  way  Purdy  feels  about  the  whole  thing. 

If  he's  hungry,  the  motormat's  for  him. 

All  he  does  is  drive  up  to  one  of  20  ramps  fanning  out  from  the  restaurant, 
push  a  button,  and  wait  while  an  aluminum  cage  that  looks  like  grandma's  old  bread- 
box  comes  sliding  down  a  mechanical  track  to  his  window. 

He  fills  out  the  menu  blanks,  puts  in  his  money,  and  pushes  the  button.  Back 
goes  the  breadbox  to  the  counter,  where  a  waitress  relays  his  order  to  the  kitchen. 

'He  gets  his  food  and  his  change  at  the  same  time,'  Purdy  says.  'And  when  he'« 
through  he  just  stacks  the  dishes  like  he  does  at  home,  pushes  the  button  again,  and 
drives  off — while  the  box  goes  back  to  the  counter. 

'It  saves  from  30  to  50%  of  the  time  it  takes  you  to  eat  in  an  ordinary  drive-in 
You  don't  have  to  wait  for  a  carhop,  blow  dust  out  of  your  food,  honk  for  your 
check,  or  wait  for  change.   We've  even  cut  out  tipping.'  —British  United  Press 

■A:  AT  THIS  VERY  MOMENT  scientists  are  scouring  the  backward  regions  of  the 
world  spreading  instruction  and  offering  mechanical  and  other  aid.  To  what  end^ 
To  the  end  that  more  food  may  be  produced.  Yet  here  in  North  America  the  pro- 
ducers of  food  fear  that  they  may  be  facing  ruin  because  they  will  be  producing  too 
much.    What  kind  of  madness  is  this?  — The  Western  Producer 
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Technology  (]oines  to  the  Okanagan 

In  the  Okanagan  Valley  of  British  Columbia,  jruit  growing  is  the 
main  industry.  The  last  few  years  have  brought  many  changes  to 
the  industry.'  As  it  has  done  elsewhere  in  every  line  of  work,  tech- 
nology has  come  to  the  Okanagan. 


•pHE  last  decade  has  seen  the 
*  array  of  technological  equip- 
ment creep  out  from  the  cities 
and  more  industrialized  centers 
into  the  hinterland,  the  more 
backward  areas,  and  into  indus- 
tries which  have  heretofore  re- 
tained the  old,  hand-tool  method 
of  doing  work. 

The  vast  farms  of  the  prairies 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the 
use  of  large,  labor-saving  equip- 
ment. There  it  is  a  familiar  sight 
to  see  a  gigantic  machine,  con- 
trolled by  one  man,  doing  the 
work  which  formerly  took  a  crew 
of  twenty  or  more.  We  are  used 
to  that,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
filtration of  machinery,  we  still 
talk  of  the  jobs  which  machines 
cannot  and  never  will  do.  But  the 
engineers  are  proving  the  fallacy 
of  that  statement  by  constantly 
putting  men  on  the  scrap  pile  in 
every  line  of  work. 

In  the  Okanagan  Valley  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  fruit  growing  is  the 
main  industry.  It  is  here  the 
climate  and  soil  lend  themselves 
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to  a  crop  for  which  most  of  Can- 
ada is  unsuited.  In  the  hundreds 
of  small  orchards  which  dot  the 
area,  small  -  scale  operations  are 
necessary,  big  machinery  does  not 
fit  in,  and  it  is  here  the  idea  of 
the  technological  method  has  re- 
mained unthought-of.  Unthought- 
of,  that  is,  until  the  last  few  years. 

The  first  step  forward  in  their 
method  of  operation  was  an  im- 
proved way  of  spraying.  We  hear 
the  old-timers  in  the  fruit-grow- 
ing game  talk  of  the  first  sprayers 
they  had,  to  cope  with  the  few 
pests  which  then  infested  the 
orchards.  From  crude  affairs 
with  low  pressure,  which  necessi- 
tated the  spraying  of  each  twig 
and  leaf,  they  developed  high- 
powered  machines  with  a  nozzle 
capable  of  reaching  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  tallest  tree  from  the 
ground.  Two  men  handling  the 
guns  and  one  on  the  machine  were 
the  crew  that  type  of  sprayer 
used,  a  long  stride  forward. 

But  that  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Recent  years  have  seen  the 
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advent  of  a  new  idea,  the  fog 
sprayer.  In  this  machine,  pulled 
by  one  of  the  small  tractors  now 
in  popular  use,  the  spray  is  heat- 
ed so  as  to  form  a  fog  or  mist. 
One  man  drives  up  and  down  the 
rows  of  trees,  and  blown  out  by  a 
fan  the  fog  is  forced  up  into  the 
air,  to  settle,  as  a  natural  fog 
would,  on  every  branch,  twig  and 
leaf.  Now  one  man  does,  in  a  few 
hours,  what  formerly  took  three 
men  a  long  day. 

Not  being  content  with  the 
work  of  the  engineer,  the  chem- 
ist took  over  and  developed  a  type 
of  spray  which,  applied  at  the 
correct  time,  will  cause  all  excess 
blossoms  to  fall,  leaving  only 
enough  to  produce  a  maximum 
crop.  So  far  it  is  possible  to  use 
this  method  only  on  apples,  but 
that  is  a  tremendous  labor  saver 
alone.  Chemical  thinning,  this 
operation  is  called,  and  it  will  dis- 
place an  army  of  human  thinners. 
For  thinning,  which  is  pulling  off 
the  excess  blossoms  so  that  the 
remaunder  will  produce  fruit  of 
desired  size,  accounts  for  much 
summer  employment  in  this  area. 
Another  job  which  we  were  told 
the  machine  could  not  and  never 
would  do. 

Although  pruning  has  not  fal- 
len prey  to  the  advance  of  tech- 


nology to  any  great  extent,  there 
is  a  pruning  machine  out,  and 
crude  as  it  may  be  at  the  moment 
it  still  has  possibilities.  Although 
the  pruning  machine  may  not  be 
displacing  many  men,  there  has 
been  a  progression  made  in  that 
line.  For,  though  manpower  still 
cuts  off  the  dead  and  undesirable 
limbs,  now  a  bull  rake  puts  them 
into  piles,  a  back-breaking  job 
formerly  done  by  hand. 

Along  with  the  cutting  of  hand 
labor  in  producing  fruit,  the  scien- 
tist, with  cooperation  from  the  in- 
dividual growers,  has  constantly 
been  at  work  increasing  the  yield. 
By  proper  cultivation  methods, 
correct  cover  crops  and  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  the  tonnage 
per  tree  has  been  tremendously 
increased.  Now  the  old  irrigation 
ditches  have  given  way  to  whirl- 
ing sprays,  and  as  well  as  saving 
valuable  water,  the  increase  in 
fruit  production  is  paying  for  the 
cost  of  installation. 

So  far  we  have  been  consider- 
ing the  production  of  fruit  in  the 
elementary  sense,  that  of  growing 
a  crop.  There  is  another,  very  im- 
portant, and  highly  specialized 
side  of  the  picture  —  the  one  of 
grading,  packing  and  shipping. 

Throughout  the  length  of  this 
long,  narrow  valley  are  to  be  seen 
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huge  packinghouses.  To  these  the 
fruit  is  hauled  from  the  orchards, 
and  from  the  first  cherries  to  near 
Christmas,  or  later,  a  crew  busily 
works.  Trucked  in  from  the  orch- 
ards, the  boxes  of  fruit  are  stack- 
ed on  the  floor,  each  grower's  in- 
dividual stack  waiting  its  turn  at 
the  grader. 

The  whole  building  is  a  hive  of 
activity,  men  with  hand  trucks 
bringing  the  boxes  of  orchard  run 
fruit  to  the  graders,  to  be  dumped 
onto  the  travelling  belts.  As  it 
travels  down  the  belt  the  sorters, 
who  are  all  women,  pick  out  the 
culls.  What  remains  on  the  belt 
travels  down  until  a  trap,  set  to 
the  correct  weight  for  each  grade, 
lets  it  drop  into  a  bin.  From  the 
bins  the  packers  wrap  each  apple, 
peach  or  pear  and  pack  it  in  a 
box,  ready  for  the  lid  and  grade 
stamp. 

The  last  few  years  have  brought 
many  changes  to  the  packing- 
houses. Now  we  see  long  endless 
belts  conveying  the  boxed  fruit 
from  the  packers  to  a  lidding 
machine  which,  operated  by  one 
man,  nails  on  a  lid  with  one  up 
and  down  movement.  From  the 
lidder,  more  travelling  belts  take 
the  boxes  to  cold  storage,  or  out 
to  the  loading  platform. 

Last  year  brought  a  radical 


change  in  the  method  of  handling 
the  boxes  of  orchard  run  fruit 
from  the  trucks  to  the  graders, 
and  thence  to  cold  storage.  Now 
they  are  stacked  on  platforms 
which  hold  48  boxes.  Instead  of 
the  army  of  men  with  hand  trucks, 
motor  driven  lift-trucks  pick  up 
the  loaded  platforms  and  convey 
them  to  the  grader.  The  graded 
and  packed  fruit  is  handled  in 
like  manner.  The  lift-truck,  oper- 
ate by  one  man,  stacks  them 
eighteen  boxes  high  with  the 
power  lift.  By  the  old  hand-tool 
method  it  took  twenty  minutes, 
with  two  men  and  hand  trucks,  to 
unload  a  truck.  Now  one  man 
does  it  in  five  minutes,  and  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  sit  and  man- 
ipulate the  controls  of  a  machine 
than  to  have  the  back  -  breaking 
job  of  trundling  a  hand  truck. 

No  more  are  the  empty  boxes 
man-handled  from  the  dumper, 
who  empties  them  onto  the  grad- 
er belt,  back  to  the  stacks,  or  in 
the  packers.  An  endless  belt  with 
hooks  every  two  feet  travels  con- 
stantly overhead.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  to  sling  an  empty  onto  a 
hook  as  it  sails  by,  to  be  carried 
to  the  pile  or  to  the  packers  who 
fill  the  boxes  with  graded  fruit. 

This  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
production  of  fruit  in  British  Col- 
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umbia's  Okanagan  Valley.  It  may 
interest  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  industry,  and  perhaps 
bring  a  glimpse  of  one  phase  of 
our  production  to  others  who 
have  never  visited  this  area.  To 
all  North  Americans  who  are  in- 
terested in  their  future  welfare, 
to  those  who  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  something 
is  amiss  with  our  economy  it 
should  have  a  greater  import. 

What  we  have  seen,  aside  from 
the  obvious  portrayal  of  a  fruit 
industry  in  action,  is  the  invasion 
of  the  technological  method  of 
doing  work  into  the  more  back- 
ward industries.  For,  it  will  be 
noted,  in  each  stride  forward,  in 
every  improvement  in  technique, 
man-hours  were  done  away  with. 
Disemployment  —  technological 
disemployment — has  been  the  re- 
sult of  our  progress.  And  what 
has  brought  about  this  change,  the 
scrapping  of  man-hours  for  kilo- 
watt-hours? 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  the  angle 
of  the  grower,  and  the  co-op, 
which  is  his  packing  and  shipping 
medium.  Increasing  costs  have 
forced  him  to  seek  every  saving 
in  production  he  can  muster.  By 
far  the  biggest  factor  in  that  cost 
is  labor.  Orchard  workers  and 
packinghouse    workers    have    de- 


manded and  received  higher 
wages.  Their  valid  reason  for  that 
increase  has  been  the  constantly 
climbing  cost  of  living.  The  B.C. 
Tree  Fruits  Board,  which  is  the 
selling  agent  for  all  fruit  in  that 
category,  cannot  sell  the  fruit  at 
a  higher  price.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  bankruptcy  for  the  grower 
is  a  lower  cost  of  production.  Kilo- 
watt-hours is  the  answer,  at  the 
expense  of  man-hours.  As  condi- 
tions force  the  change,  it  comes 
naturally,  of  its  own  power,  and 
in  spite  of  personal  likes  or  dis- 
likes. 

We  must  remember  that  when 
a  man  becomes  unemployed  he 
ceases  to  be  a  consumer  in  any 
full  sense,  for  his  purchasing 
power  has  been  cut  off.  As  tech- 
nology moves  in  it  not  only  cuts 
off  purchasing  power,  but  also  in- 
creases production,  so  it  becomes 
a  two-edged  sword.  There  is  more 
produced,  and  less  purchasing 
power  to  distribute  it  to  the 
people.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
new  way  of  doing  work,  kilowatt- 
hours  in  place  of  man-hours,  we 
have  an  increasingly  grave  un- 
employment problem.  We  have 
endless  discussions,  meetings 
which  resolve  nothing,  and  the 
formation  of  unemployed  unions. 
As   the   technological   trend    con- 
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tinues,  the  problem  will  worsen, 
until  it  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
society  to  uphold.  Where  do  we  go 
from  there? 

Technocracy  Inc.,  an  educa- 
tional organization,  is  warning  the 
people  of  North  America  that  the 
Price  System  cannot  continue 
much  longer  as  a  social  operation 
on  this  Continent.  The  very  na- 
ture of  its  structure  dooms  it  to 
decadence  and  finally  oblivion.  It 
is  a  method  of  dividing  a  scarcity, 
which  is  the  only  fruit  of  human 
toil,  and  when  the  influx  of  tech- 
nology wipes  out  the  scarcity  to 
replace  it  with  an  abundance 
through  the  use  of  extraneous,  or 
non-human  energy,  a  new  method 
of  social  control  becomes  a  must. 

When  the  engineers  are  asked 
to  solve  a  physical  problem  they 
come  through  with  the  answer. 
Because  man  has  been  searching 
for  an  abundant  way  of  life 
through  all  recorded  history,  he 
has  been  willing  to  let  the  engin- 
eer devise  ways  and  means  of 
producing  it.  Now  we  have  the 
physical  problem  of  distributing 
that  abundance  to  all  citizens  of 


this  Continent,  and  most  of  us 
still  expect  the  politician  and  the 
businessman  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  is  high  time  we  turned 
that  problem  over  to  the  only 
ones  who  have  the  technical 
knowledge  and  information  nec- 
essary, the  engineers  and  technol- 
ogists. 

That  is  what  Technocracy  pro- 
poses. We  invite  you  to  investi- 
gate Technocracy's  technological 
blueprint  for  abundance  through 
our  literature,  procurable  from 
any  member,  and  by  attending 
the  regular  study  classes  held  by 
our  Sections  and  Units  all  over 
the  North  American  Continent 

This  is  your  country,  your  Con- 
tinent, to  unite  £ind  operate.  It  is 
your  life  to  live,  or  lose.  Tech- 
nocracy Inc.  is  your  organization, 
to  prepare  the  people  for  impera- 
tive social  change.  As  a  member 
of  society  it  is  your  duty  to  sup- 
port the  only  organization  capable 
of  ushering  in  the  New  America 
of  abundance  for  all.  The  first 
step  is  investigation.  Do  it  now,  to- 
morrow may  be  too  late! 

—Ed  Broderick 


i^  WASHINGTON.— A  former  government  economist  said  that  in  1948 — a  year  of 
record  U.S.  prosperity — one-third  of  the  American  people  had  so  little  income  they 
were  'a  drag  on  the  rest  of  us.' 

Testimony  came  from  Dr.  Dewey  Anderson,  director  of  Public  Affairs  Institute, 
a  private  research  organization.  — Associated  Press 
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Destitution  Amid  Plenty 


The  spectre  of  human  misery  is  again  slalking  the  'Grapes  of  Wrath' 
country.  Throughout  the  vast  and  fertile  San  Joaquin  valley,  one  of 
America's  prime  agricultural  areas,  a  new  cycle  of  destitution  among 
farm  workers  is  under  way. 


CONDITIONS  dramatized  be- 
^^  fore  the  war  by  John  Stein- 
beck in  his  novel  'G  ra  p  e  s  of 
Wrath,'  have  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia in  aggravated  form.  In  the 
late  '30's,  Mr.  Steinbeck  drew 
attention  to  the  miseries  of  the 
'Okies,'  destitute  farmers  who  had 
swarmed  into  California  with 
their  families,  looking  for  work. 
They  had  had  to  abandon  their 
farms  when  windstorms  had 
turned  Oklahoma  and  adjoining 
states  into  a  vast  'dustbowl.' 

The  'Okies'  went  to  California 
seeking  year-round  employment 
on  the  lush  fruit  and  vegetable 
ranches  in  that  state.  As  they  fol- 
lowed the  crops,  they  created  a 
series  of  major  public  health  and 
social  problems.  Public  protest  in- 
duced the  federal  government  to 
set  up  camps  and-  provide  relief 
for  them.  The  war  brought  them 
relative  prosperity.  The  federal 
camps  for  farm  laborers  were 
then  taken  over  by  ranchers  or 
by  local  authorities. 


Reprinted  from  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
May,  1950 


Now  the  'Okies'  are  back  in  the 
news.  A  group  of  over  100  child- 
ren were  recently  reported  found 
in  a  starving  condition  in  Arizona. 
In  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Gladwyn  Hill  wrote  a  few  weeks 
ago: 

'The  spectre  of  human  misery 
is  again  stalking  the  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  country.  Throughout  the 
vast  and  fertile  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley, one  of  the  nation's  prime 
agricultural  areas,  a  new  cycle 
of  destitution  among  farm  work- 
ers is  under  way.  In  hundreds  of 
farm  labor  camps,  shanty  towns 
and  rural  communities^  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  are  living  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  poverty.  .  .  . 
Relief  rolls  are  double,  triple  and 
even  quadruple  those  of  a  year 
ago/ 

Mechanization  of  farming,  trade 
and  other  postwar  changes  are 
among  the  causes  of  rural  unem- 
ployment. Since  the  'Okies'  came 
to  California,  that  state  has  be- 
come a  leading  cotton  -  growing 
area.     Cotton  -  picking     machines 
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are  reducing  the  need  of  hand- 
labor.  Moreover,  a  new  strain  of 
cotton  which  matures  more  evenly 
has  shortened  the  picking  season. 
This  year,  the  big  cotton  harvest 
in  California  was  finished  earlier 
than  usual  and  thousands  of  har- 
vesters and  their  famihes  are  now 
stranded;  they  have  not  enough 
to  live  on  while  waiting  for  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  harvests.  Mr. 
Hill  reported  that  labor  and  wel- 
fare officials  see  in  the  present 
conditions  'a  grim  foretaste  of 
what  is  likely  to  come  next  year 
and  in  the  years  after,  with  rapid 
farm  mechanization,  crop  cut- 
backs and  softening  industrial 
and  other  urban  employment.' 


The  problem  of  the  migratory 
worker  affects  not  only  Califor- 
nia. According  to  a  number  of 
surveys  across  country,  the  prob- 
lem is  common  to  40  states  in  the 
union.  A  report  issued  by  Con- 
gregational and  Christian  Church- 
es pointed  out:  'In  every  state 
where  they  work,  these  essential 
harvesters  suffer  substandard  liv- 
ing conditions  owing  to  meagre 
and  irregular  income  and  to  lack 
of  legal  or  union  protection.  The 
nation  stands  today  about  where 
it  did  10  years  ago  in  the  aiding  of 
agricultural  workers  and  with 
real  danger  of  moving  backward. 
They  are  still  second-class  citi- 
zens by  economic  and  political 
standards.' 


'A'  FIN  FLON,  Man. — The  horse  may  soon  have  a  partner  in  his  retirement.  If 
the  contraption  owned  by  Tommy  Welsh,  trapper  near  here,  becomes  popular,  the 
husky  may  be  the  next  'beast  of  burden'  forced  into  idleness  by  man's  inventions. 

Welsh  owns  a  power-sled  instead  of  a  dog-team,  and  is  possibly  the  first  north- 
ern Mianitoba  trapper  to  become  mechanized.  Capable  of  doing  20  miles  per  hour, 
the  sled  was  made  by  Frank  Smerch  of  Flin  Flon  in  two  weeks. 

Believed  to  be  unique,  the  sled  is  13  feet  long  and  is  powered  by  a  six-horse 
stationary  motor.  It  can  haul  four  men  and  a  trailer  with  600  pounds  of  supplies, 
and  manoeuvres  easily  in  any  terrain  by  means  of  a  steel  cleated  rubber  track.  Over- 
all cost  was  between  $600  and  $750.  — Canadian  Press 

'At  EDMONTON. — Lack  of  orders — a  prewar  seasonal  condition — has  hit  Alberta 
coal  mines  this  spring.  Unemployed  ranks  are  being  swelled  with  miners  laid  off 
from  closing  collieries. 

Hardest  hit  are  mines  in  the  Drumheller  valley  of  east -central  Alberta  and  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass  area  west  of  Lethbridge  in  the  south.  These  mining  centres  are 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  coal. 

At  least  four  mines  have  closed  in  the  Drumheller  valley  and  several  more  have 
closed  or  are  expected  to  suspend  operations  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  area. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Wishing  (or  Crop  Failure 


mm 


While  they  won't  put  it  in  so  many  words,  some  U.S.  Congressmen 
are  wishing  for  crop  failure.  That  sounds  cockeyed,  but  another 
bumper  crop  this  year  could  wreck  the  price-support  program.  There- 
in lies  the  paradox  of  price  and  plenty. 


TITASHINGTON.  —  Our  gov- 
^^  ernment  is  storing  grain  in 
condemned  gymnasiums,  busted- 
down  airplane  hangars,  abandon- 
ed ships,  and — for  all  I  know — 
old  shoe  boxes,  wrecked  sedans 
and  laundry  bags. 

We  have  so  much  wheat  on 
hand  now  that  if  not  one  more 
sprig  were  grown  all  year,  there 
still  wpuld  be  plenty  of  bread  to 
go  around.  But  a  new  avalanche 
of  grain  is  coming  up.  And  find- 
ing myself  among  some  of  Am- 
erica's leading  grain  specialists,  I 
asked  one  of  them  what  they  were 
going  to  do. 

'Dumed  if  I  know,'  he  said. 

The  solution  is  obvious:  lazier 
farmers.  Let  'em  emulate  Squire 
Othman,  who  directs  his  rural  en- 
terprise from  a  hammock,  who  has 
come  to  admire  weeds  in  his  com 
patch,  and  who  never  has  seen  the 
dawn  in  his  life,  except  when 
coming  in  a  little  late  from  the 
night  before. 

This  sounds  like  heavy-handed 
spoofing,    I   know,    but    there's   a 
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small  vein  of  seriousness  in  it, 
too.  The  problem  of  farm  surplus- 
es is  desperate  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing desperater.  Now  we've  got  the 
agriculture  department  asking  for 
another  $2  billion  so  its  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corp.  can  buy  up  more 
crops  from  farmers  and  then 
worry  about  where  to  put  'em  on 
account  of  all  the  bins  being  full. 

It's  easy  enough,  though  costly, 
to  dye  potatoes  blue  and  bury 
'em;  to  dry  eggs  and  let  'em  grow 
stale  in  a  Kansas  cave,  but  grain 
is  something  else.  It  is  practically 
everlasting.  Corn  taken  from  Inca 
tombs  centuries  old  still  is  nearly 
as  good  as  new. 

That  is  worrying  Congress. 
What  to  do  with  the  stuff?  The 
House  banking  and  currency 
committee  at  the  moment  is  try- 
ing to  decide  whether  to  give  the 
CCC  the  extra  billions  it  wants 
and  it  is  asking  leaders  in  the 
grain  trade  for  advice. 

These  gents,  all  old-timers  in 
the  business,  claim  the  govern- 
ment's corporation  suddenly  has 
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become  by  far  the  largest  grain 
trader  in  the  world.  By  spring, 
they  say,  it  will  have  temporary 
storage  capacity  for  475,000,000 
bushels,  or  more  than  all  the  pri- 
vately owned  elevators  in  Am- 
erica. 

They  charge  further  that  the 
CCC  is  turning  into  another 
mighty  governmental  bureauc- 
racy, which  unreels  red  tape 
faster  than  it  builds  storage  bins. 
They  cite  specific  examples  to 
show  that  a  man  selling  a  carload 
of  grain  to  the  CCC  is  fortunate 
if  he  gets  all  his  money  six 
months  later.  They  doubt,  as  the 
surpluses  get  larger,  that  the  gov- 
ernment's grain  buyers  will  get 
any  more  efficient. 

'You  just  can't  turn  an  ele- 
phant around  a  bird  cage,'  ex- 
plained  Edmund   Marshall,   vice- 


president  of  the  Shannon  Grain 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  in  telling  why 
this  behemoth  among  corporations 
couldn't  speed  up  its  bookkeeping. 

Nobody  among  the  wheat  and 
corn  dealers  would  put  it  in  so 
many  words;  neither  would  the 
Congressmen,  but  I  got  the  idea 
that  some  of  them  were  wishing 
for  crop  failure.  That  sounds 
cockeyed,  but  another  bumper 
harvest  this  year  could  wreck  the 
price-support  program. 

So  I  recommend  my  own^  farm- 
ing methods  in  Fairfax  County, 
Va,  Sleep  late  every  morning, 
play  golf  when  the  weather  is 
good  for  plowingj  spend  the  rest 
of  the  time  just  sitting,  and  there- 
by do  poor,  old,  overburdened 
Uncle  Samuel  a  favor. 

— Frederick  C.  Othman 


*  STANFORD,  Calif.— Stanford  University  engineers  believe  they  can  create  a 
new  type  of  automobile  engine  out  of  a  German-developed  Junkers  'free  piston'  diesel 
compressor. 

Professor  A.  L.  London,  who  is  directing  tests,  said  the  crankless  engine  would 
use  hot  gasses  to  turn  a  turbine  and  would  run  well  on  low-grade  oil. 

He  said  it  could  be  built  in  any  size  from  that  of  an  automobile  engine  up  to 
the  size  of  the  largest  diesel. 

The  advantage  of  the  engine  over  others  is  that  it  is  light,  almost  free  of  vibra- 
tion, and  is  inexpensive  to  build,  operate  and  maintain. 

It  is  so  smooth  in  operation  that  a  coin  can  be  balanced  on  edge  along  parts 
of  the  engine  while  it  is  running,  London  said.  — British  United  Press 

^  LAKE  SUCCESS,  N.Y. — A  United  Nations  economic  group  warned  there  is 
Ukely  to  be  cut-throat  competition  among  European  steel  producers  in  1953  when 
there  will  be  a  8,000,000-ton  steel  surplus  under  present  production  lines. 

— Canadian  Press 
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Mule  Age  to  Machine  Age 


On  the  cotton  plantation,  the  mule  is  going.  Going,  too,  are  most  of 
the  men  who  jolloived  him.  The  machines  come,  the  men  go  they 
know  not  whither,  and  this  is  called  technological  displacement.  Over 
200,000  persons  will  be  displaced. 


WHEN  Ole  Adam  and  Miss  Eve 
lived  on  forty  acres  of  good 
bottom  land  the  Lawd  had  give 
'em,  they  had  fo'  big  Missouri 
mules  and  made  a  fine  crop  every 
year.  Ever  since  that  time  folks 
have  known  that  if  you  wanted  to 
make  cotton,  you  had  to  have  a 
man  at  one  end  of  the  plow  and 
a  mule  at  the  other.  That's  the 
way  the  Lawd  ordained  it.  But 
recently  when  I  was  back  home  in 
the  classical  plantation  area  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  I  heard 
appalling  news.  Planters  were 
getting  rid  of  their  mules;  some 
were  selling  them  to  rendering 
plants  for  two  cents  a  pound.  A 
strange  train  is  running  through 
the  land. 

Yet  I  had  got  an  inkling  of  the 
troubled  future  when  one  day, 
ten  years  ago,  I  visited  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  of  Tralake  Plant- 
ation. It  was  an  amiable  place  for 
all  that  it  was  sooty,  clamorous 
with  the   ringing  of  metal  upon 


Reprinted  from  New  York  Times 
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metal,  and  acrid  with  the  scent  of 
the  toasted  hooves  of  mules  being 
shod.  Fire  -  haunted,  its  recesses 
hung  with  the  intricate  lace  of 
spiders'  webs,  its  gloom  pierced 
at  intervals  by  the  blazing  eyes  of 
white-hot  iron,  the  shop  was  a 
forum  of  rural  gossip.  There  sat 
two  plantation  hands  talking. 

'Boy,'  said  one,  'the  boss  man 
done  got  so  tired  of  folks  puttin' 
collar  sores  on  de  mules,  he  gwine 
make  the  crop  with  tractors.' 

'Does  he  do  dat,'  said  his  com- 
panion, 'I'd  sho  f  e  e  1  b  a  d.  I'd 
druther  have  a  mule  slobberin'  in 
my  face  all  day  long  walking  de 
turnrow  than  them  dumed  trac- 
tors.' 

'Nawsuh,  not  me,'  said  the  first 
speaker.  'I  loves  to  ride  a  tractor. 
Heap  easier 'n  walkin'.' 

So  spoke  advocates  of  the  van- 
ishing Mule  Age  and  the  coming 
Machine  Age  on  the  plantation. 
The  mule  is  going.  Going,  too,  are 
most  of  the  men  who  followed  him 
as  he  turned  the  fecund  Delta 
earth  passionate  for  fruition  be- 
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neath  the  heavy  rains,  the  hot 
sun,  the  steaming  nights  of  high 
summer;  a  violent,  urgently  fe- 
male land  of  immense  horizons 
under  the  immutable  dome  of  the 
sky.  The  machines  come,  the  men 
go  they  know  not  whither,  and 
this  is  called  technological  dis- 
placement. 

The  tractor,  the  airplane,  the 
flame  cultivator,  the  mechanical 
cotton  picker:  these  are  the  t'ools 
of  today's  cotton  farmer.  Cost 
accountants  stand  at  his  elbow. 
His  lands  are  minutely  plotted 
upon  office  maps.  Time,  which 
once  slipped  as  lazily  through  his 
mind  as  a  dreamy  bayou  through 
the  bottoms,  is  reckoned  in  the 
split  seconds  of  mass-production 
technology.  The  farm  becomes  an 
open-air  factory  whose  processes 
are  subject  only  to  the  irreduc- 
ible risks  of  weather  and  insects. 

Tractors  break  the  land.  Other 
machines  drill  seed  and  gaseous 
fertilizer  into  the  soil.  Flame  cul- 
tivators destroy  choking  grasses 
in  fiery  blasts.   Airplanes  chemi- 


cally defoliate  the  cotton  stalk  so 
that  the  sun  may  ripen  all  its  fruit 
evenly,  and  spread  clouds  of 
poison  to  kill  devouring  boll  wee- 
vil. Then,  in  autumn,  mechanical 
pickers  reap  the  harvest,  swiftly 
heaping  whiteness  upon  piled 
whiteness;  doing  in  a  day  the 
work  of  forty  or  fifty  men.  Soon 
the  season  is  over.  Now  only 
stalks  remain  in  the  fields  to  be- 
come withered  with  autumn  frosts 
and  rattle  forlornly  in  winter 
clouds. 

Machines  are  demolishing  the 
sharecropper  system;  a  definitive 
answer  to  those  who  claimed  that 
it  was  a  vicious  system  designed 
to  enslave  the  cropper.  Share- 
cropping,  no  heaven  for  the  ten- 
ant, was  no  paradise  for  the 
farmer,  and  he  has  eagerly  seized 
upon  machines  to  end  it.  When 
mechanization  of  the  Delta  agri- 
culture has  been  completed,  out 
into  the  unknown  there  will  go 
about  70%  of  those  presently 
upon  the  land;  over  200,000  per- 
sons. — David  L.  Cohn 


*  SANTA  MONICA,  Calif.— A  new  supersonic  plane,  the  XS-3,  designed  to  fly 
at  speeds  up  to  2000  miles  an  hour  at  altitudes  of  40  to  50  miles  is  reported  being 
readied  at  Douglas  aircraft  plant.  — International  News  Service 

if  MYSORE,  India. — 'Synthetic  rice'  from  starch-bearing  materials  like  maize 
has  become  a  reality  as  a  result  of  experiments  carried  out  at  the  Central  Food  Tech- 
nological Research  Institute  here.  — Canadian  Press 
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Marshall  Aid 


Marshall  monies  have  been,  in  practice  and  to  some  degree  in  intent, 
as  much  a  prop  to  the  United  States  economy  as  they  were  grants  in 
aid  of  the  recipients.  Had  not  Marshall  funds  been  made  available 
American  export  trade  would  have  languished. 


W  N  American  professor,  who  is 
•^^  an  author  of  some  note,  James 
Burnham,  recently  pubHshed  in 
a  New  York  periodical  a  chapter 
from  a  book  he  is  now  writing.  He 
has  some  candid  comments  on  the 
Marshall  plan  which  are  the  more 
significant  in  view  of  the  source 
from  which  they  come.  He  says: 

'There  were  a  number  of 
motives  that  led  the  United  States 
to  adopt  and  put  into  effect  the 
Marshall  plan.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  public,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  directly 
humanitarian  motive  was  promi- 
nent. There  were  also  economic 
aims.  Just  as  a  penniless  tramp  is 
not  a  good  customer  for  a  store- 
keeper, so  an  impoverished  Eur- 
ope would  be  useless  for  trade. 
Moreover,  not  a  f  e  w  American 
businessmen  saw  that  through  the 
Marshall  plan  credits  they  would 
have  a  European  market  for  ex- 
port products  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  sold.' 

With  that  brief  diagnosis  most 
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competent  observers  will  agree. 
It  is  regrettable  that  Americans 
generally  appear  to  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Burnham  that  Marshall  monies 
have  been,  in  practice  and  to 
some  degree  in  intent,  as  much  a 
prop  to  the  United  States  econ- 
omy as  they  were  grants  in  aid 
of  the  recipients. 

Had  not  Marshall  funds  been 
made  available  American  export 
trade  would  have  languished.  For, 
without  that  money  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere 
would  have  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase American  goods.  As  Mr. 
Burnham  graphically  puts  it,  a 
penniless  tramp  cannot  be  a  good 
customer.  Obviously  then.  United 
States  foreign  markets  would 
have  frozen  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  American  production 
would  have  to  be  cut  in  propor- 
tion. As  everyone  knows,  curtail- 
ment of  output  would  mean  in- 
crease of  unemployment,  closing 
down  of  factories,  and  so  on.  This 
in  turn  would  bring  about  a  de- 
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terioration  of  the  home  market  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  fall- 
ing off  in  consumer  purchasing 
power.  In  short,  there  would  be 
the  beginnings  of  the  old  cycle 
leading  inexorably  to  a  new  de- 
pression. 

When  Marshall  aid  ceases — if 
it  does — in  1952,  there  are  no 
present  indications  that  the  fun- 
damental position  will  have 
changed.  Cutting  off  the  supply  of 


American  dollars  will  automati- 
cally, and  in  that  proportion,  shut 
out  American  exports.  Then  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Burnham's  statement 
will  become  crystal  clear  to  all — 
namely,  that  while  Marshall 
funds  were  a  necessary  shot  in 
the  arm  for  a  dollar-h  u  n  g  r  y 
world,  they  were  in  equal  degree 
a  stimulant  to  foreign  trade  and 
thus  an  essential  contributing  fac- 
tor to   United   States  prosperity. 


*  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  for  1949  contains  the  following  information  on  Canadian  metals  controlled 
by  that  company: 

Volume  of  metals  sold:                                         1949                  1948  1947 

Nickel,  in  all  forms   (pounds) 209,292,257      '240,098,274  205,278,868 

Copper,   refined    (pounds) 221,075,080        219,130,830  220,671,157 

Platinum    metals    (ounces) 214,735               199,560  191,761 

Gold    (ounces)    34,146                 38,087  43,184 

Silver    (ounces)    1,097,487            1,320,754  1,384,384 

Ore   mined    (tons) : 9,984,891          10,866,862  10,406,644 

Proven  Reserves:     251,805,000  tons  of  ore 

7,630,000  short  tons  of  nickel-copper  content 

*  BRITAIN  HAS  AGREED  to  take  up  to  3,500,000  bushel  boxes  of  apples  from 
the  Australian  1950  crop  (picked  from  March  to  June).  The  prices  are  20s.  6d.  a  box 
for  Cox's  Orange  Pippins  and  12s.  for  other  kinds,  f.o.b.  at  an  Australian  port. 
Britain  is  paying  a  shilling  a  box  more  for  these  than  she  did  last  year  and  6d.  more 
for  other  apples. 

But  from  the  Okanagan  fruit  growers'  co-op  in  British  Columbia  Britain  is 
receiving  1,250,000  boxes  of  Canadian  apples  worth  $1,500,000  free  of  cost,  with 
freight  paid  to  shipboard.  Australia,  of  course,  is  in  the  sterling  group  and  her  apples 
do  not  cost  American  dollars;  but  the  contract  won't  make  Canadian  growers  happy. 

J'  — Toronto  Star 

iir  OUR  EXPERIENCE  has  been  so  recent  and  we  have  been  forewarned  so  long 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  repetition  of  the  lunatic  performance  of  the  thirties. 
Never  again  will  the  people  believe  that  there  need  be  starvation  and  penury  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  If  such  conditions  show  signs  of  recurring,  there  is  bound  to  be 
really  serious  trouble.  — The  Western  Producer 

-^  WE  MAY . . .  have  some  of  the  trouble  that  we  had  in  the  '30's,  during  the  great 
depression.  Then  the  technocrats,  and  others,  spread  the  idea  that  better  industrial 
productivity  was  a  ruthless  destroyer  of  jobs  and  men.  — Business  Week 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NOBTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

id;  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  htmdred. 

ii^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volim- 
tarily;  no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
-A"  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insigiiia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

ir  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

ir  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

Vk'  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc, 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

"lAr  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Poverty  Amid  Plenty 

Today  we  have  poverty  in  the  midsi  of  plenty. 
Food  is  destroyed  to  keep  up  prices  while  people  go 
hungry.  North  Americans  must  install  a  new  social 
system  which  can  distrihute  abundance  to  all  our 
citizens. 
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The  QBarterly  Survey 


Monopoly  Marches  On! 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
is  very  busy.  It  has  filed  four  new 
big  anti-trust  suits:  (1)  against 
Auto  Parts  Association  and  its 
parts  distributors  members,  charg- 
ing them  with  sewing  up  parts 
supplies,  dividing  up  the  market, 
and  fixing  prices;  (2)  against  Gen- 
eral Outdoor  Advertising  Com- 
pany and  a  group  of  trade  asso- 
ciations for  monopolizing  the  out- 
door poster  business;  (3)  against 
United  Engineering  and  Foun- 
dry, charging  it's  in  a  world  roll- 
ing-machine cartel;  (4)  against 
Kellogg  Company,  charging  mon- 
opoly in  sale  of  breakfast  food  to 
governments  and  institu  t  i  o  n  a  1 
buyers. 

'New  Look  Every  Year' 

Addressing  400  fashion  experts 
at  a  luncheon  in  New  York,  B. 
Earl  Puckett  of  Allied  Stores 
Corporation  was  frank.  'Basic 
utility,'  he  said,  'cannot  be  the 
foundation  of  a  prosperous  ap- 
parel industry.  .  .  We  must  accel- 
erate obsolescence.' 

Reminding  his  listeners  that 
1948 's  apparel  sales  had  been  ex- 
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ceptionally  good  because,  of  that 
year's  'New  Look,'  Puckett  added 
that  what  was  needed  was  a  New 
Look  every  year. 

'It  is  our  job  to  make  women 
unhappy  with  what  they  have.  .  . 
You  might  call  us  "merchants  of 
unhappiness".  .  .' 

Puckett  concluded:  'We  must 
make  these  women  so  unhappy 
that  their  husbands  can  find  no 
happiness  or  peace  in  their  ex- 
cessive savings.' 

Narrowing  Gap 


-mr^iti^ 


Fitzpatrick  in  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Bruised  and  battered  from  his 
brush  with  the  New  Look,  the 
American  male  will  deeply  re- 
sent this  latest  Price  System 
attack  on  his  pocketbook. 

Productivity  Increasing 

In  five  postwar  years,  Ameri- 
can industry  has  spent  $72  billion 
on  new  plant  and  equipment.  That 
investment  is  starting  to  show  re- 
sults. Output  per  man-hour  is  ris- 
ing rapidly. 

Around  $2  billion  has  been 
spent  by  steel  companies  since 
the  war.  They  have  built  mills 
that  can  roll  and  coil  steel  sheets 
and  strips  at  the  rate  of  4,500  feet 
a  minute,  others  that  can  shoot 
out  steel  tubing  at  2,200  feet  a 
minute. 

New  processes  will  bring  fur- 
ther gains  in  output  per  man.  That 
is  the  prospect  which  prompted 
Philip  Murray,  CIO  president,  to 
state  recently  that  machines  are 
displacing  men  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. 

In  mining,  too,  the  drive  is  on 
for  more  output  with  fewer  work- 
ers. Coal  producers,  for  example, 
are  turning  to  mining  machines 
as  fast  as  they  can.  One  such  ma- 
chine, the  Joy  Continuous  Miner, 
cuts  and  loads  coal  in  one  smooth 
operation.    With    it,    according   to 


John  L.  Lewis's  own  estimate,  a 
miner  could  bring  out  25  tons  of 
coal  a  day,  compared  with  pres- 
ent industry  average  of  6.5  tons  a 
day  per  man,  A  leading  coal  pro- 
ducer has  estimated  that,  within 
the  next  ten  years,  nearly  all  coal 
will  be  mined  by  some  such  de- 
vices. 

Agriculture  is  becoming  more 
mechanized  all  over  this  Conti- 
nent. In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
of  California,  there  are  already 
about  1,000  mechanical  cotton 
pickers,  and  the  number  may 
double  in  a  year.  Mechanical  beet 
harvesters  are  reducing  labor 
needs  by  two  thirds.  A  spinach 
harvester  does  the  work  of  30 
men  in  the  field.  Combines,  corn 
pickers,  tractors,  milking  ma- 
chines and  other  devices  enable 
North  American  farmers  to  pro- 
duce 40  percent  more  than  before 
the  war,  with  about  10  percent 
fewer  hired  hands. 

All  through  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, the  story  is  the  same: 
household-appliance  makers  are 
installing  new  equipment  with 
dies  permitting  one  machine  to  do 
the  work  now  requiring  four  ma- 
chines; a  calculating-m  a  c  h  i  n  e 
company  boosted  capacity  50  per- 
cent, cut  pay  rolls  by  installing  a 
new  assembly  line  on  conveyors 
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and  improving  production  con- 
trol; a  plastic  -  tile  manufacturer 
installed  a  new  kind  of  press,  thus 
eliminating  six  men. 

Everywhere  we  look,  machines 
are  on  the  march.  As  machines 
move  in,  men  are  thrown  onto 
the  scrap  heap.  We  must  install  a 
new  social  system  which  will 
make  the  machine  a  blessing,  in- 
stead of  a  curse. 

Europe's  Output  Rising 

Expansion  of  industrial  produc- 
tion is  world-wide.  Europe  is 
again  becoming  the  hub  for  a 
good  share  of  the  world's  activity. 
Its  production,  as  the  chart  shows, 


is  8^  above  a  year  ago.  Europe  is 
bidding  against  the  U.S.  in  world 
markets  for  rubber,  tin,  copper, 
wool  and  other  materials. 

Tlague  of  Plenty' 

In  a  feature  article  entitled 
'Plague  of  Plenty,'  Time's  June  19 
issue  unwittingly  exposes  the 
social  insanity  of  trying  to  main- 
tain the  Price  System  in  the  face 
of  abundance.  Here  is  a  choice 
excerpt  which  could  almost  have 
been  written  by  a  Technocrat: 

'In  this  mechanized  land  of 
milk  and  honey,  there  was  abun- 
dance Moses  never  dreamed  of. 
There  was,  in  fact,  too  much  of 
it.  America's  blessing  of  plenty 
had  been  transformed,  by  per- 
verse economics  and  expedient 
politics,   into  a  plague  of  plenty. 

'The  result  was  a  contagion  of 
contradictions.  Food  prices  were 
too  high,  yet  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  spending  or  lending 
more  than  $11  million  a  day  to 
keep  them  that  way.  There  was 
more  food  than  people  would  eat, 
yet  at  least  15  million  Americans 
(plus  600  to  700  million  in  for- 
eign lands)  could  not  get  enough 
of  the  right  kinc^.  One  arm  of  the 
massive  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  feverishly  shuffling 
schemes    for    limiting    farm    pro- 
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duction;  another  arm  was  busily 
showing  farmers  how  to  grow 
more,  and  paying  some  of  them 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  doing  it. 
Every  conceivable  advantage  had 
been  given  to  the  farmer — tax-fin- 
anced subsidies,  crop  insurance, 
cheap  and  plentiful  power,  the 
world's  best  farm  machinery,  the 
latest  in  agricultural  science — yet 
the  farmer  was  only  uneasily 
satisfied  with  the  present,  and 
fearful  of  the  future.' 

Commenting  on  this  article, 
Technocrat  G.  W.  Meek  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  said  (Time,  July 
10): 

'.  .  .  From  my  viewpoint,  as  a 
Technocrat,  the  entire  problem 
could  best  be  summed  up  thus: 
for  our  physical  needs  we  try  to 


create  an  abundance  —  by  using 
the  technique  of  creating  an  arti- 
ficial scarcity  to  keep  prices  up — 
so  we  may  obtain  enough  money 
to  purchase  that  abundance  out  of 
the  scarcity.  In  short,  we  seek 
abundance  and  scarcity  simul- 
taneously. 

'We  Technocrats  may  be  per- 
mitted an  amused  chuckle  while 
we  observe  the  futile  attempts  to 
establish  abundance  and  scarcity 
so  they  will  co-exist. 

It  may  be  pointed  that  when 
society  is  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  having  a  full  belly  and 
empty  billfold  or  empty  belly  and 
full  billfold,  that  the  full  belly 
will  be  the  choice.  .  .' 

(Time's  footnote  comment  on 
Technocracy  appears  below.) 


■jAr  TECHNOCRACY  was  founded  by  Howard  Scott,  an  engineering  theorist,  on  the 
principle  that  under  the  present  price  system  the  machine  is  destroying  man's  chance 
to  earn  a  living.  By  'functional  control'  of  production  and  distribution — including 
the  substitution  of  energy  certificates  for  money— the  Technocrats  still  claim  they  can 
wangle  a  comfortable  living. for  everybody.  — Time 

^  THE  SCIENTIST  is  a  natural  planner.  And  this  is  an  advantage.  He  knows 
that  the  potential  resources  of  nature  and  society  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  welfare  for  the  entire  community.  And  he  sees  truly  that  society  does  not 
even  begin  to  use  science  well  enough  to  prevent  waste  and  ward  off  privation.  The 
obvious  corollary  is  that  we  should  set  up  scientific  organizations  with  power  to  plan 
for  society  as  a  whole.  — Sidney  Hook,  professor  of  philosophy,  N.Y.U. 

*  REMEMBER  TECHNOCRACY?  It  didn't  wither  and  die  after  its  brief  flurry 
in  the  Great  Depression.  The  press  once  again  is  receiving  its  propaganda  for 
balanced  work,  shorter  weeks,  retirement  at  age  45,  — Business  Week 

-lAr  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  power  and  eighteenth-century  economic  and  political 
institutions,  as  Veblen  said,  cannot  much  longer  tolerate  each  other's  company.  One 
of  them  must  go.    It  will  not  be  power,  says  Technocracy.  —Stuart  Chase 
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Report  on  Europe 


A  detailed  review  oj  Howard  K.  Smith's  interesting  and  informative 
hook,  The  Slate  of  Europe.  The  book  deals  with  the  situation  in 
Europe  jollowing  World  War  II,  and  tells  of  the  struggle  which  has 
gone  on  in  the  individual  countries. 


TTOWARD  K.  Smith  was  born 
*  *  in  Louisiana  in  1914.  Since 
graduating  from  Tulane  Univers- 
ity, he  has  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar, 
trained  in  economics  and  history, 
and  indoctrinated  with  a  middle- 
of-the-road  philosophy.  He  served 
as  a  reporter  in  Germany  until 
December  1941,  when  he  escaped 
into  Switzerland  and  wrote  a  book, 
"The  Last  Train  from  Berlin.'  He 
covered  most  of  the  war  from 
Eerne.  Since  1946,  he  has  been 
stationed  in  London  as  Chief 
European  Correspondent  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Mr.  Smith  views  the  affairs  of 
Europe  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
democratic  liberal.  He  is  uncom- 
fortable in  the  face  of  quick  de- 
cisive action,  much  preferring  the 
slow  sloppy  process  of  'muddling 
through.'  We  might  say,  allegori- 
cally,  that  Smith  is  at  his  best 
when  he  can  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  dodging  two  opposing 
lines  of  traffic  and  taking  verbal 
pot-shots  at  the  drivers  going  in 
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both  directions;  but,  when  all  the 
traffic  happens  to  be  going  in  one 
direction  and  it  takes  up  the 
whole  road,  he  suffers  intellec- 
tual shock  and  becomes  bewild- 
ered. His  favorite  escapism  for  the 
ills  of  the  world  is  the  'one  world 
government'  philosophy  which  is 
so  popular  at  the  moment  among 
American  liberals  and  reaction- 
aries— a  concept  of  a  'moral  world 
order  based  on  law'  similar  to  that 
which  dominated  most  of  Europe 
prior  to  1648.  He  exhibits  certain 
blind  spots  in  reporting  on  the 
events  of  Europe;  but,  possibly, 
this  is  merely  to  show  the  Ameri- 
can censorship  that  he  is  willing 
to  tell  less  than  he  knows. 

Smith  regards  Europe  as  the 
center  of  world  events — at  least 
it  has  been.  This  'peninsula'  on 
the  great  continent  of  Eurasia  is 
now  a  scrawny,  dependent  region, 
deficient  in  resources  and  heavily 
infested  with  excess  population. 
Europe's  dominance  ended  with 
World  War  I;  and  with  World  War 
II  Europe  moved  into  a  perman- 


ent  crisis.  The  worst  pains  of  this 
crisis  so  far  have  been  greatly 
ameUorated  b  y  t  h  e  benevolent 
dominations  of  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  book  takes  up 
each  country  separately  and  deals 
with  its  historial  background,  its 
participation  in  postwar  events, 
and  its  present  circumstances. 

The  chapter  on  England  is  ap- 
propriately entitled  'The  Fallen 
Bastion.'  With  300  people  to  each 
square  mile  of  cultivable  soil,  Eng- 
land is,  in  this  connection,  the 
most  densely  populated  country 
in  the  world.  She  must  import  60 
per  cent  of  her  food  and  80  per 
cent  of  her  raw  materials.  Britain 
was  able  to  dominate  and  exploit 
much  of  the  world  for  several 
centuries  because  of  her  isolation, 
her  insular  security,  and  her  great 
fleet.  But,  Britain  has  had  no 
long-range  strategy;  instead,  it  has 
relied  mainly  upon  the  negative 
policy  of  keeping  other  nations 
weak  and  divided,  and  is  respons- 
ible, more  than  any  other  nation, 
for  the  balkanization  of  Europe. 
A  severe  blizzard  in  the  winter  of 
1947  brought  the  shocking  revela- 
tion to  the  world  that  Britain  was 
finished  as  a  major  world  power. 
The  gangling  body  of  her  huge 
empire  recently  has  been  cutting 
itself  loose,  piece  by  piece,  from 


the  head  part.  Britain's  parasitic 
upper  class  with  its  huge  retinue 
of  non  -  productive  clerks  and 
servants  is  in  eclipse.  The  com- 
mon people  have  always  suffered 
great  hardship  and  privation, 
while  the  upper  class  reveled  in 
luxury,  but  they  have  always 
fought  bravely  for  the  survival  of 
England.  One  of  their  most  mag- 
nificent gestures  was  the  voting 
of  Churchill  out  of  power  in  1945. 
Smith  feels  that  the  people  of 
England  deserve  a  better  fate 
than  that  which  lies  ahead. 

The  most  conspicuous  change  in 
Europe  growing  out  of  World 
War  II  was  the  emergence  of  Rus- 
sia into  Europe.  The  twenty-five 
year  old  Cordon  Sanitaire  lay 
shattered  among  the  ruins  of  war. 
During  those  25  years  Russia  had 
undergone  a  noteworthy  change. 
The  almost  bloodless  Bolshevik 
Revolution  was,  in  fact,  a  popular 
revolution,  and  was  only  superfi- 
cially a  seizure  of  power  by  a 
small  revolutionary  group.  The 
great  blood  bath  in  Russia  came 
later  with  the  foreign  interven- 
tion and  the  counter-revolution- 
ary wars.  The  mass  looting  and 
murdering  invasions,  costing  Rus- 
sia seven  million  lives  and  $60 
billion  in  loss  of  property,  served 
to  consolidate  the  Russian  people 
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and  to  make  them  bitter  against 
'capitalism.'  Subsequently,  Rus- 
sia wasted  much  time  on  politi- 
cal considerations,  and  only  as 
late  as  1928  began  preparing  for 
a  program  of  industrialization. 
That  Russia  was  able,  in  only  12 
years,  to  develop  the  industrial 
capacity  to  defeat  Europe's  great- 
est army  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
the  assumptions  of  the  West,  more 
agonizing  than  bodily  torture. 
(The  hysteria  created  by  that 
shock  has  not  yet  subsided.) 

In  the  fascist  invasion  of  Rus- 
sia in  1941,  none  of  the  conven- 
tional niceties  of  modern  warfare 
were  observed.  Captured  Russian 
soldiers  died  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  mistreatment 
and  neglect,  and  millions  of  civil- 
ians were  slaughtered  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  Rus- 
sians. Destruction  of  property 
was  wanton  and  thorough.  Then, 
following  the  end  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  severe  drought  in 
eastern  Europe.  But,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  recovery  of  Russia 
and  her  satellites  was  rapid.  The 
industrialization  of  Soviet  Asia, 
which  was  speeded  up  during  the 
war,  has  been  further  accelerated 
and  expanded.  That  the  naturally 
easy-going  Russian  people  have 
been  kept   under  pressure  to 


achieve  these  ends  is  disturbing 
to  Smith,  but  he  concludes  that 
the  results  have  j  u  s  t  i  f  i  e  d  the 
means.  He  argues  that  Russia  will 
not  be  able  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
a  'classless  society'  under  the 
present  conditions  of  scarcity. 
That,  he  maintains,  is  only  pos- 
sible 'on  the  foundations  of  an 
economy  of  abundance,'  for  which 
he  thinks  Russia  needs  another 
thirty  years. 

The  postwar  currency  reform 
in  Russia  was  swift  and  decisive, 
and,  in  contrast  to  currency 
changes  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
it  benefited  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Russian  people,  particularly  the 
workers.  The  industrial  expan- 
sion and  consolidation  of  the  East 
have  been  too  rapid  for  the  West 
to  accept;  intellectually  benumb- 
ed, the  propagandists  of  the  West 
must  deny  it,  and  call  it  'commun- 
ist propaganda.'  Russia  feels  that 
disintegrating  'capitalism'  will  re- 
sort to  fascism  as  a  last  resort, 
and  points  to  Germany  under 
Hitler  as  an  example.  Although 
Russia  wants  peace,  she  must  in 
self-defense  prepare  for  war.  Her 
diplomats  must  play  for  time, 
which  accounts  for  many  of  their 
'cantankerous'  delaying  tact  i  c  s. 
Time  is  on  the  side  of  the  Soviets, 
but   destructive  to   the   'capitalis- 
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tic'  countries.  To  justify  its  atti- 
tude, Russia  merely  needs  to  re- 
mind the  world  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Pope's  declaration  of  war 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  of  Winston 
Churchill's  Fulton,  Missouri 
speech,  and  President  Truman's 
containment-of -Russia  speech,  all 
validated  by  the  subsequent  be- 
havior of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

The  nation  which  has  expanded 
its  domain  more  than  any  other 
nation  since  the  war  is  the  United 
States.  While  Russia's  dominance 
has  not  extended  more  than  600 
miles  from  her  borders  at  any 
place,  that  of  the  U.S.  has  extend- 
ed 7000  miles.  The  United  States 
is  the  newest  of  the  European  na- 
tions. America's  economic  pene- 
tration and  domination,  however, 
have  been  even  more  influential 
than  her  political  expansion.  Am- 
erica has  insisted  on  dictating  the 
economic  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
political  policies  of  western  Eur- 
ope in  return  for  lush  economic 
handouts  to  the  ruling  interests. 

Smith  enters  into  a  lengthy 
characterization  and  historical  an- 
alysis of  the  United  States. 
Among  other  things,  he  claims 
that:  Americans  are  deeply  en- 
grossed in  becoming  financial  suc- 
cesses.   Shrewd   dealing  pays   off 


better  in  America  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world;  and  Americans 
are  just  as  proud  of  wealth  ob- 
tained from  dishonesty  or  parasit- 
ism as  from  intelligence  and  hon- 
est effort.  Americans  have  a 
great  love  for  freedom  (which 
according  to  American  concepts 
is  nothing  other  than  individual- 
istic anarchy) .  American  re- 
actionaries hate  communism,  but 
they  also  use  it  as  a  bogey  to 
frighten  off  critics  of  private  busi- 
ness enterprise.  The  number  of 
books  read  per  capita  in  America 
is  less  than  in  any  of  the  other 
'leading  modern  nations  of  the 
world.'  America  is  the  country 
which  profited  most  from  the 
war;  the  profits  of  large  corpora- 
tions soared  to  unprecedented 
heights.  Business  blackmailed  the 
government  into  guaranteeing 
huge  profits  before  it  would  per- 
mit the  factories  to  produce  for 
the  war  effort.  A  small  handful 
of  big  industriaUsts  and  financiers 
have  virtual  dictatorial  control 
over  our  economic  and  political 
life  and  tend  to  favor  fascism. 
(Big  business  in  itself  is  not  fas- 
cism; but,  as  it  moves  into  an  ever 
closer  alliance  with  the  political 
government  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  in  America,  it  is 
going  in  that  direction.)   The  as- 
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sault  on  America's  civil  liberties 
by  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  laying  the  ground- 
work for  a  fascist  control  over  the 
people. 

After  the  war,  America  let  Bri- 
tain carry  the  world  political  in- 
itiative for  the  West,  while  it 
concentrated  on  gaining  economic 
domination.  When  the  winter 
crisis  forced  Britain  to  withdraw, 
America  're-entered  world  politics 
like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.'  Tru- 
man came  forth  with  his  'Tru- 
man Doctrine'  policy  which. 
Smith  contends,  was  a  strategic 
blunder  economically  and  politic- 
ally. George  Marshall  tried  to 
soften  its  import  by  introducing 
the  'Marshall  Plan,'  open  to  all 
nations,  but  by  this  time  Russia 
was  in  no  mood  to  be  so  easily 
pacified.  During  the  war,  the 
United  States  acquired  a  near 
world  monopoly  on  industrial 
capacity  and  capital  investment. 
Paradoxically,  it  is  this  which  is 
bringing  an  economic  crisis  to 
America  and,  consequently,  to 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Since  so  many  of  America's  econ- 
omic oligarchy  have  infiltrated  in- 
to policy  councils,  and  since  the 
president's  appointments  to  key 
positions    dealing    with    foreign 
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affairs  have  specialized  on  invest- 
ment bankers,  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment of  Russia  is  not  primar- 
ily a  means  whereby  American 
business  can  make  inroads  into 
regions  around  the  world  for  pur- 
poses of  economic  exploitation. 

In  discussing  Germany,  Smith 
reviews  its  past  history.  He  tells 
how  its  national  growth  was  re- 
tarded by  the  terrific  slaughters 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  which 
annihiliated  three-quarters  of  the 
population.  Finally,  it  was  mili- 
taristic, non  -  Catholic  Prussia 
which  unified  Germany  and 
brought  it  out  of  feudalism.  Ger- 
many has  never  had  a  revolution, 
but  needs  one  badly.  After  World 
War  I,  when  conditions  were  ripe 
for  social  change,  the  world's 
greatest  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion, the  Social  Democrats,  de- 
faulted, partly  because  of  the  in- 
decisiveness  (and  parliamentarian 
addiction)  of  its  leader  s,  and 
partly  because  of  conservative 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Allies.  American  capital  invested 
heavily  in  German  industry  after 
World  War  I  and  that  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  events  in 
Germany.  Now  after  World  War 
II  Germany  is  still  in  dire  need  of 
a  social  revolution. 
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'The  story  of  the  Allied  occupa- 
tion of  Germany  is  a  long,  grat- 
ing, complex  tragedy  of  errors,' 
according  to  Smith.  One  of  these 
was  dividing  Germany  into  four 
zones.  The  British  zone  fared  the 
worst.  This  was  the  most  popul- 
ous zone  and  produced  the  least 
percentage  of  its  food.  The  22  mil- 
lion original  people  were  added 
to  by  an  influx  of  refugees  from 
the  East.  This  was  also  the  zone 
most  damaged  by  the  war.  The 
British  had  no  decisive  policy, 
merely  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
status  quo.  The  wealthy  upper 
class  was  kept  in  relative  luxury, 
while  inflated  prices  undermined 
the  welfare  of  the  working  class. 
The  administration  has  been 
'criminally  bad.'  The  American 
zone  was  more  fortunate.  It  had 
fewer  people  (17  million);  it  was 
less  damaged;  and  it  could  raise 
more  of  its  food,  although  not  all 
that  it  needed.  Also,  $200  million 
of  the  American  taxpayer's 
money  was  poured  into  it  each 
year.  The  Americans  supported 
reactionary  elements  and  held 
them  in  power,  as  did  the  British, 
and  tried  to  set  up  a  conservative 
political  administration  patterned 
after  that  of  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  providing  the  social 
change   which   Germany   so   des- 


perately needed.  The  French  had 
the  smallest  zone  (6,400,000 
people)  and  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  loot  (reparations) .  The 
French  are  frankly  anti-labor  and 
pro -Big  Business.  The  Russian 
zone  is  by  far  the  best  run  zone  of 
all.  Denazification  has  been  most 
effective  there.  Bank  accounts 
were  frozen  and  everybody  has 
had  to  work  for  a  living;  there 
are  no  idle  rich  as  in  the  other 
zones.  A  revolutionary  social 
change  was  carried  out  and  made 
effective.  The  Russians,  admitted- 
ly, had  the  best  zone  from  the 
standpoint  of  resources  and  popu- 
lation (17  million  people,  mostly 
non-Catholic).  But  the  Russians 
took  a  heavy  toll  of  reparations, 
so  that,  superficially,  the  people 
are  not  as  well  off  as  in  the  other 
zones.  Smith  concedes,  however, 
that  the  Russians  are  justified  in 
this,  considering  what  the  Ger- 
mans did  to  them. 

The  British  and  Americans 
have  no  distinct  poHcy  in  Ger- 
many except  to  save  the  status 
quo,  promote  business  enterprise, 
and  oppose  Russia.  At  first,  the 
Russians  were  friendly  and  co- 
operative, but  they  became  more 
'difficult'  as  the  United  States  de- 
veloped its  Cold  War  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Secretary  of  State 
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James  F.  Byrnes  and  General 
Clay  vacillated  about  carrying  out 
the  agreements  of  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  especially  the  claus- 
es pertaining  to  the  demilitariza- 
tion and  denazification.  The  Rus- 
sians were  given  ample  reasons 
to  distrust  the  intentions  of  their 
Western  Allies.  When  the  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Ministers  met  in 
Moscow  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
Germany,  President  Truman  sab- 
otaged it  by  making  his  Truman 
Doctrine  Speech  (which  was  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war  against 
the  U.S.S.R.).  Smith  thinks  that 
the  continued  occupation  of  Ber- 
lin by  the  Western  powers  is  a 
blunder;  he  says,  'Berlin  is  stra- 
tegically and  economically  unim- 
portant to  them  and  very  costly 
to  maintain.'  America's  policy  in 
Germany  was  largely  determined 
by  General  Draper,  an  executive 
of  James  V.  Forrestal's  firm  of 
Dillon,  Read  &  Co.  Hence,  it 
favored  the  interests  of  Big  Busi- 
ness and  big  finance  (and.  Smith 
could  have  added,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fascism,  but  didn't).  The 
old  rulers  of  Germany  and  the 
big  financial  holdings  are  kept  in- 
tact. General  Clay  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  avowed  decarteliza- 
tion  program  and  obstructed  it; 
he  was  pro-Big  Business  and  anti- 


labor.  In  the  American  zone,  fas- 
cism remains  rampant,  and  the 
main  resentment  that  the  people 
of  that  zone  have  against  Hitler  is 
that  he  didn't  win.  (It  seems  that 
many  Americans  also  share  this 
view.) 

The  issues  in  Austria  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  Germany,  but 
there  is  less  open  conflict.  The 
Russians  are  drawing  heavily  on 
formerly  German  -  owned  indus- 
tries in  Austria  for  reparations. 
The  Americans  are  pouring  in 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
(nearly  a  billion  dollars  since  the 
war) ,  mainly  to  subsidize  the 
status    quo    and   'oppose   Russia.' 

France  is  t  h  e  second  largest 
nation  in  Europe;  she  has  ade- 
quate arable  soil;  her  population 
is  not  too  dense;  and  she  has  an 
industry  that  can  supply  most  of 
her  needs.  But,  'France's  national 
crisis  is  the  profoundest  and  most 
threatening  in  all  Europe.'  France 
has  failed  to  keep  up  with  events 
since  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
She  did  not  recover  after  World 
War  I  as  she  had  done  after  pre- 
vious wars.  Through  her  acts  of 
intervention  in  Russia,  she  for- 
feited her  huge  investments  in 
that  country,  resulting  in  the  col- 
lapse of  her  financial  structure. 
After  World  War  II,  her  colonial 
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empire  became  a  liability  instead 
of  an  asset;  for  example,  it  is  now 
costing  more  for  France  to  stat- 
in Indochina  than  she  took  out  of 
it  before  the  war.  As  a  people,  the 
French  are  penurious  and  con- 
servative. The  present  rulers  of 
France  are  the  peasants  and  the 
petty  bourgeoisie;  these  control 
the  votes  and  pay  very  little  taxes. 
As  a  class,  the  industrial  workers 
are  hardest  hit;  their  living  costs 
are  high,  and  they  are  the  most 
heavily  taxed. 

Aside  from  the  Maquis,  French 
resistance  during  the  war  was 
minor.  But,  after  the  war,  the 
fighting  spirit  and  progressive 
concepts  developed  by  the  Maquis 
were  quickly  engulfed  and  sub- 
verted by  General  de  Gaulle  and 
the  Catholic  Church.  Corruption 
has  flourished  in  France.  For  a 
while,  de  Gaulle  was  the  hero  of 
France,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
offer  except  personal  conceit  and 
disdain  for  the  common  mass  and 
its  problems,  so  the  people  soon 
tired  of  him  and  expelled  him 
from  public  office.  He  is  now  try- 
ing to  ride  back  into  power  on  the 
right-wing  Catholic  political  tide. 
As  the  main  bulwark  of  defense 
in  the  Cold  War  against  Russia, 
France  supplies  an  extremely  un- 
steady   and    insecure    foundation. 


(To  consider  France  as  the  'cu- 
shion' for  absorbing  a  Russian 
assault  and  as  the  military  dike 
for  holding  the  front  for  two  years 
while  America  gets  ready  to  fight, 
is  one  of  the  worst  in  a  long  series 
of  strategic  blunders  made  by  the 
United  States  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.) 

Benelux  is  the  first  real  experi- 
ment in  Europe  at  federal  union 
of  its  'nation  states.'  Belgium  suf- 
fered little  from  the  war,  having 
capitulated  to  Germany  without 
a  fight  and  having  been  'liberated' 
with  relatively  mild  destruction. 
Its  postwar  recovery  was  rapid 
and  its  economy  was,  and  is, 
sounder  than  that  of  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  It  suffers  from, 
overpopulation,  too  many  small 
shopkeepers,  and  industrial  un- 
employment. Its  chief  asset  is  the 
rich  and  socially  backward  Bel- 
gian Congo.  Holland,  while  it  suf- 
fered more  heavily  from  the  war, 
recovered  rapidly.  It,  too,  is  over- 
burdened with  population,  and 
this  is  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  It  is  now  facing  economic 
disaster  through  loss  of  its  East 
Indian  empire.  Luxemburg  pro- 
duces a  considerable  amount  of 
steel;  otherwise,  it  is  insignificant. 
The  three  countries  are  domin- 
ated by  Roman  Catholic  political 
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parties  and  tend  to  be  conserva- 
tive. They  are  essentially  trading 
nations  and  depend  heavily  upon 
commerce  for  their  economic 
health.  In  trade,  as  in  industry, 
they  are  rivals,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Benelux  ex- 
periment has  not  proved  a  very 
effective  argument  in  favor  of 
Western  Union. 

The  three  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, with  a  relatively  low  popu- 
lation and  an  expansive  territory, 
would  appear  superficially  to  be 
in  a  sound  economic  position. 
There  is  little  extreme  poverty 
such  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
and,  except  in  Sweden,  very  few 
have  enormous  wealth.  But, 
Scandinavia  is  not  self-sufficient. 
'Only  nine  per  cent  of  Sweden's 
area  is  arable,  and  only  three  per 
cent  of  Norway's.  Denmark  is 
wholly  arable,  but  the  soil  varies 
from  only  average  to  below  aver- 
age in  richness.'  Thus,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  depend  on  trade 
with  the  outside  world  for  survi- 
val. Events  are  closing  in  on 
Scandinavia;  her  once  enviable 
standard  of  living  is  falling,  and 
the  renowned  'freedom'  and  'de- 
mocracy' of  its  three  socialistic 
monarchies  are  fading  fast.  It  is 
caught  between  the  world's  two 
great  powers  in  the  Cold  War,  and 
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in  this  Scandinavian  interests  are 
divided.  Russia  is  right  next  door 
and  is  in  a  position  to  bolster  the 
economy  with  trade  agreements. 
America  is  insecurely  squatting 
on  western  Europe  and  is  seeking 
to  woo  Scandinavia  with  arma- 
ments gifts.  Politically  and'  econ- 
omically, the  peninsula  is  in  a 
quiet  but  desperate  turmoil. 

Switzerland  is  a  poor  country, 
devoid  of  rich  soil  and  minerals. 
Its  most  important  resources  are 
its  hydro-electric  power  and  its 
high  mountains.  The  latter  pro- 
vide the  best  defensive  position  in 
Europe.  The  people  tend  to  be 
conservative  and  bourgeois. 
Health  standards  are  low,  the  na- 
tive tuberculosis  rate  being  very 
high.  Switzerland  acts  as  money 
changer  for  much  of  Europe; 
banking  is  its  number  one  'indus- 
try.' Its  currencj^  is  the  soundest 
in  Europe.  During  both  world 
wars,  the  country  remained  neu- 
tral and  traded  very  profitably 
with  the  belligerents.  It  handles 
large  amount  of  shipping,  mostly 
in  transit.  Its  industry  is  highly 
developed,  being  the  most  effi- 
cient in  Europe;  and  it  is  highly 
diversified,  making  anything  from 
wrist  watches  to  locomotives. 
Switzerland  profits  handsomely 
as  a  playground  for  rich  tourists. 
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But,  Switzerland  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent state,  it  is  an  interna- 
tional crossroads.  Its  greatest 
problem  is  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Eire  is  a  poor  and  tragic  coun- 
try which  has  had  a  black  and 
hideous  past;  and  its  present  is 
buried  in  its  past.  It  is  even  at- 
tempting to  revive  Gaelic  as  the 
national  language.  Due  to  poverty 
and  insecurity,  the  people  are  not 
able  to  marry  until  late  in  life. 
Fortunately,  this  keeps  the  pop- 
ulation low — about  three  million. 
Eire's  chief  interest  is  hatred  for 
Britain;  yet,  Eire  is  utterly  de- 
pendent, economically  and  de- 
fensively, upon  Britain.  Her  chief 
national  objective  is  the  unifica- 
tion of  Northern  Ireland  with 
Eire.  But,  this  is  not  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland, 
who  are  mostly  Protestant  and 
dread  falling  under  the  discrim- 
ination, censorship,  and  suppres- 
sion of  a  clergy  -  ridden  Roman 
Catholic  Eire.  Further,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  Northern  Ireland 
is  higher  than  in  Eire,  its  capital 
wealth  suffering  less  of  a  drain  to 
the  outside. 

'The  only  useful  fimction  of 
Portugal  is  to  serve  as  ...  an  ex- 
ample of  the  depths  to  which  a 
great  nation  can  sink.'  Britain 
may  see  in  her  ally  Portugal  a 
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dress  rehearsal  of  what  her  own 
future  course  is  to  be.  'Portugal 
is  caught  in  the  toils  of  a  medieval 
Church  that  considers  the  main- 
tenance of  ignorance  and  techni- 
cal backwardness  the  prime  con- 
dition for  its  continued  power.' 
As  a  colonial  administrator,  Port- 
ugal is  easily  the  worst  in  the 
world;  however,  its  colonies  do 
supply  it  with  enough  wealth  to 
cushion  the  national  decline. 

In  April  1948,  Italy  had  an  elec- 
tion. A  few  months  before,  every- 
thing pointed  to  a  communist  vic- 
tory. Such  was  prevented,  how- 
ever, by  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  the 
Vatican  State,  in  open  violation  of 
law,  international  rules,  and 
avowed  American  principles.  The 
U.S.  even  went  so  far  as  to  send 
a  sizable  portion  of  its  fleet  to 
Italian  waters  and  to  hint  at 
armed  intervention  if  t  h  e  com- 
munists should  win.  The  Vatican 
threatened  the  communist  voters 
with  the  most  dire  spiritual  con- 
sequences. The  behavior  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  fas- 
cism in  Italy  is  the  same  kind  of 
behavior  we  so  violently  protest 
when  used  by  the  Russians  in 
support  of  communism — in  Czech- 
oslovakia, for  example. 

The  problem  of  Italy  can  be 
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simply  stated:  There  are  too  many 
Italians  living  on  a  rugged  penin- 
sula of  land  that  is  too  poor  and 
too  small.  Italy  possesses  meager 
raw  materials  and  no  mineral 
fuel.  Except  for  the  Po  Valley, 
Italy  is  a  serious  economic  deficit. 
It  is  also  in  the  Po  Valley  that  the 
progressive  Italians  are  to  be 
found,  in  contrast  to  the  parasitic 
reactionaries  of  south  Italy.  One 
of  the  most  effective  partisan 
movements  during  the  war  was 
centered  in  Milan;  the  Partisans 
took  the  city  and  the  industry 
away  from  the  Germans  before 
the  Allies  arrived  and  had  set  up 
an  effective  governmental  con- 
trol. The  Americans  and  British, 
however,  forced  the  Partisans  out 
of  control  and  turned  Milan  back 
to  the  fascists.  There  is  far  too 
little  work  in  Italy  to  keep  the 
masses  employed.  Government 
service  is  bloated  with  non-func- 
tioning employees.  The  bulk  of 
the  people,  children  and  adults, 
operate  as  parasitic  middlemen, 
collecting  toll  on  the  flow  of  goods 
and  running  the  prices  up  for  the 
consumer.  Only  the  dumping  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  dollars  into  Italy 
is  postponing  the  inevitable  day 
of  crisis — a  crisis  for  which  there 
is  no  solution  short  of  a  decima- 
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tion  of  the  Italian  population 
(Smith  suggests  emigration,  but 
to  where?).  And  each  year  there 
are  500,000  more  Italians  in  Italy 
than  there  were  the  year  before. 

Greece  is  a  smaller  replica  of 
Italy,  but  even  worse.  The  land  is 
rocky,  eroded  and  sterile;'  there 
are  too  many  people  for  the  area; 
and,  without  foreign  support,  lit- 
erally millions  would  starve  to 
death.  It  has  received  more  aid 
per  capita  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  but  little  of  it  has 
reached  the  people  who  need  it 
the  most.  Most  of  UNRRA  goods 
which  were  shipped  to  Greece 
went  into  the  black  market  or 
were  left  on  the  docks  to  rot.  Cor- 
ruption and  misrule  have  been 
the  usual  thing  in  Greece,  but 
since  the  war  the  governments 
which  were  installed  and  held  in 
power,  first  by  the  British,  then 
by  the  United  States,  have  been 
exceptionally  'bad.'  'The  country 
is  fit  to  burst  with  misrule  and 
overpopulation.  And  that,  in  fact, 
is  exactly  what  is  happening.' 

Spain  is  an  isolated,  decadent 
nation  on  the  outskirts  of  Europe. 
The  nobility,  generals,  and  Church 
have  continued  to  rule  with  a 
traditional  fanaticism  and  brutal- 
ity which  was  developed  during 
the  Moorish  wars  and  the  Inqui- 
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sitions.  After  the  discovery  of 
America,  Spain  became  a  first 
class  power  in  the  world,  but  con- 
centrated on  looting  her  colonies 
instead  of  developing  them,  with 
the  consequence  that  national  de- 
cline soon  set  in  and  has  been 
continuous  ever  since.  When,  in 
1931,  the  Spanish  people  finally 
voted  in  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  became  the  focus  of 
attack  of  reactionary  forces 
throughout  the  world.  The  'de- 
mocratic' nations  of  the  West 
which  would  never  come  to  the 
aid  of  a  people's  rebellion,  flocked 
to  the  aid  of  reactionary  Fran- 
cisco Franco  when  he  staged  a 
violent  military  attack  on  the 
legally  constituted  repu  b  1  i  c  a  n 
government.  Russia  and  Norway 
gave  the  Spanish  people  substan- 
tial assistance;  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  hampered  the 
people's  resistance;  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Vatican  waged 
open  warfare  against  them.  The 
Spanish  people  held  out  for  three 
terrible  years,  but  eventually  suc- 
cumbed. They  have  been  held  in 
abject  poverty  and  repression 
ever  since;  the  jails  are  still  jam- 
med full,  and  executions  of  Loy- 
alist supporters  still  continue. 
(Spain  serves  as  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  fallacy  of  expecting 


social  change  to  come  by  gradual- 
ism, as  advocated  by  so  many 
naive  American  liberals  and  pro- 
gressives.) 

During  the  war.  Franco  Spain 
was  openly  pro-Axis;  and,  follow- 
ing the  war,  there  was  a  general 
trend  in  Europe  to  insist  on  Fran- 
co's expulsion.  However,  this  was 
quieted  down  by  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  and  Franco  stayed 
in.  Since  then,  the  U.S.  has  been 
the  main  supporter  of  Franco;  he 
has  many  influential  friends  in 
America  who  appreciate  his  views 
and  like  his  methods.  Among 
these,  are  Senator  McCarran,  Sen- 
ator Gurney,  James  A.  Farley, 
Eric  Johnston,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  and  a  number  of  high  army 
and  navy  commanders  as  well  as 
State  Department  officials.  Some 
Americans  argue:  Franco  is  anti- 
Russian,  America  is  anti-Russian; 
therefore,  America  should  be  pro- 
Franco.  (This  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  America,  as  an  ally  of 
the  Vatican,  should  subsidize 
Spanish  fascism  and  the  Spanish 
Church.) 

Of  the  five  mite-sized  political 
nations  in  Europe,  the  Vatican 
State  is  the  smallest  in  size,  but 
far  from  the  least  in  importance. 
It  has  extremely  influential  hold- 
i  Continued  on  page  35) 
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^l/l  tU  Boom  £<ui? 


TN  recent  weeks,  the  daily  press 
^  has  been  filled  with  optimistic 
statements  about  the  condition  of 
the  national  economy.  Most  of  the 
business  prognosticators  are  say- 
ing that  the  level  will  be  high  for 
at  least  six  months  or  a  year.  Al- 
though the  stock  market  fluctu- 
ates wildly,  its  general  course  dur- 
ing May  and  the  first  half  of  June 
was  upward;  some  stocks  reached 
the  highest  point  since  the  great 
bull  market  of  the  twenties.  The 
employment  upturn  in  April 
caused  optimistic  statements  to  be 
put  out  by  various  government 
bureaus,  which  had  apparently 
stopped  worrying  about  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment. 
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Was  this  optimism  justified? 
What  are  the  facts  about  the  em- 
ployment situation? 

The  increase  in  total  industrial 
activity  of  the  late  spring  has 
has  been  due  to  five  factors:  first, 
restoration  of  the  depleted  inven- 
tories of  1949;  second,  record- 
breaking  construction  of  houses; 
third,  expanded  automobile  out- 
put; fourth,  the  influence  of 
greatly  enlarged  individual  bor- 
rowing; and  fifth,  veterans'  spend- 
ing of  their  $2.8  billion  insurance 
dividend. 

Offsetting  these  expansionary 
factors,  there  have  been  other  de- 
velopments which  are  far  from 
justifying  optimism.  First,  of  these 
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is  our  apparent  inability  to  re- 
store full  employment  as  we  had 
it  in  1948,  despite  the  sharp  rise 
in  industrial  output.  This  increase 
has  amounted  to  eight  percent  in 
the  five  months  ending  with  May, 
yet  the  demand  for  labor  has  fail- 
ed to  expand  appreciably,  if  you 
allow  for  seasonal  factors.  Non- 
agricultural  employment,  on  the 
Census  basis,  had  risen  only  one 
percent  by  May  above  the  aver- 
age for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949, 
when  major  strikes  affected  em- 
ployment. The  current  level  of 
3.1  million  unemployed,  or  4.9 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force, 
is  only  slightly  lower  than  the 
rate  of  a  year  ago — five  percent — 
and  70  percent  higher  than  two 
years  ago. 

A  shaip  increase  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  long-term  unemploy- 
ment during  the  past  two  years. 
While  in  the  period  February  to 
May  of  this  year  the  number  of 
unemployed  decreased  by  more 
than  1.5  millions,  the  number  un- 
employed 15  weeks  or  longer  was 
hardly  reduced  at  all.  In  May  they 
totaled  one  million,  including  500,- 
000  who  had  been  out  of  work  six 
months  or  longer. 

The  available  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  rise  in  employment 
and  drop  in  unemployment  this 
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spring  has  almost  all  been  season- 
al, reflecting  increases  in  agricul- 
ture and  construction.  An  increase 
in  unemployment  may  be  expect- 
ed to  begin  about  now,  when  500,- 
000  college  graduates  enter  a 
labor  market  where  vacancies  are 
almost  non  -  existent  in  many 
fields.  It  should  continue  to  rise 
in  the  fall  after  inventories  have 
been  built  up. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  expand  consumption, 
and  therefore  employment,  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  one 
million  people  who  annually  en- 
ter the  labor  market.  We  are  also 
failing  to  provide  new  jobs  for 
those  displaced  by  technological 
advance.  For  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  productivity  has  been  in- 
creasing lately  at  about  three  per- 
cent per  annum,  but  in  certain 
manufacturing  industries,  notably 
durable  goods,  gains  have  been  as 
high  as  eight  to  12  percent.  In 
April,  1950,  average  weekly  man- 
hours  of  production  workers  in 
manufacturing  were  down  eight 
percent  from  two  years  ago,  but 
industry  was  able  to  expand  out- 
put 1.5  percent.  Obviously,  to 
reach  and  keep  a  maximum  level 
of  jobs,  we  must  increase  effective 
demand  at  least  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  these  gains  in  produc- 
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tivity.  But  gains  in  real  wage  in- 
come are  not  keeping  abreast  of 
industrial  productivity. 

Recent  increases  in  output  per 
man  are  not  being  adequately  re- 
flected either  in  lower  prices  to 
the  consumer  or  in  more  money 
income  to  labor.  Too  many  of  the 
gains  achieved  through  increased 
productivity  in  the  past  two  years 
have  gone  into  undistributed  cor- 
porate profits  and  higher  divi- 
dends. Some  consumer  prices, 
notably  rents  and  essential  utili- 
ties, have  risen  sharply  and  are 
still  rising.  Others,  like  food  and 
clothing,  which  might  be  expected 
to  go  down,  fell  only  moderately. 

The  existence  of  'sticky  prices' 
is  dramatically  evident  if  we  ex- 
clude food  and  fibers  from  the 
wholesale  price  index.  There  was 
a  noticeable  drop  in  total  demand 
in  1948  -  49,  yet  this  decline  was 
not  in  any  way  reflected  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  industrial  commodi- 
ties included  in  the  index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  More 
than  half  of  these  commodities 
held  their  peak  postwar  prices, 
while  some,  such  as  metals  and 
building  materials,  rose. 

How  profits  and  dividends  run 
away  from  wages  is  shown  by 
figures  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the 


Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Between  January,  1949,  and  April, 
1950,  the  Bank's  index  of  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  in  manufac- 
tures went  up  less  than  one  per- 
cent. On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
estimates  that  corporate  profits 
have  risen  16  percent  between  the 
second  quarter  of  1949  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1950.  Cash  pay- 
ments of  dividends  are  up  by  the 
same  proportion.  So  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  industrial  activity  has 
created  such  large  increases  in 
corporate  profits  and  that  Wall 
Street  is  booming. 

Yet  permanent  prosperity  will 
not  be  sustained  if  we  do  not  in- 
crease consumer  demand.  This 
condition  is  being  prevented  by 
the  unbalanced  price,  wage  and 
profit  relationships  described 
above.  If  we  don't  do  something 
about  it,  recurring  unemployment 
crises  are  inevitable.  It  is  clear 
from  recent  experience,  more- 
over, that  moral  exhortations  to 
employers  to  keep  prices  down 
and  increase  wages  commensur- 
ately  with  productivity  gains  have 
been  largely  ignored. 

This  situation  has  resulted  — 
while  adjustments  were  still  cap- 
able of  being  made — in  shifts  from 
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one  occupational  group  to  an- 
other. Although  total  civilian  em- 
ployment in  April,  1950,  was  back 
to  about  the  level  of  April,  1948, 
there  have  been  sharp  drops  in 
two  important  groups.  Skilled 
workers,  craftsmen,  foremen,  etc., 
have  declined  by  300,000.  Offset- 
ting this  drop,  the  number  em- 
ployed in  distribution,  including 
selling,  has  increased  by  about  a 
million.  These  jobs  on  the  whole 
pay  less  than  the  others  just  men- 
tioned, and  are  taken  only  when 
workers  are  unable  to  get  higher- 
paid  skilled  employment.  The  in- 
crease in  distribution  jobs  also 
demonstrates  the  return  of  a  buy- 
ers' market. 

By  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
manufacturing  was  providing 
about  one-third  of  all  non-farm 
jobs,  as  it  did  before  the  war. 
Trade,  finance  and  the  service  in- 
dustries were  furnishing  another 
third.  Transportation  is  down, 
public  utilities  are  up,  mining  is 
level.  Government  employment  is 
up.  Building  is  high,  with  about 
five  percent  of  all  non  -  agricul- 
tural jobs.  However,  the  recent 
cost  increases  in  new  houses,  the 
determination  of  Congress  to  let 
the  middle-income  groups  sink  or 
swim  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
the  absence  of  plans  to  develop  a 
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replacement  market,  suggest  that 
the  present  level  of  housing  con- 
struction may  not  be  maintained 
beyond  1950. 

With  a  return  to  prewar  condi- 
tions in  the  composition  of  em- 
ployment, it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  find  jobs  for  the  tech- 
nologically unemployed,  and  new- 
comers to  the  labor  market.  The 
drift  toward  the  distributive  and 
service  trades  may  continue  for 
a  time,  but  even  this  could  come 
to  a  halt. 

It  is  imperative  that  govern- 
ment policy  should  be  directed 
toward  solving  the  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  unbalanced  condi- 
tions in  the  economy  described 
above.  If  it  were  not  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  veterans'  bonus, 
the  easing  of  consumer  credit  and 
the  curtailment  of  supply  tem- 
porarily through  the  steel  and 
coal  strikes,  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  would  be  far  more  ap- 
parent than  it  is. 

Increasing  the  arms  budget  is 
not  the  way  to  full  employment 
that  most  Americans  want  to 
travel.  That  way  means  high  pro- 
fits for  a  few.  Propping  the  econ- 
omy that  way  means  freezing  the 
inequities  and  enlarging  the  im- 
balances in  the  distribution  of  in- 
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The  full  employment  we  want 
is  one  that  rests  on  high  consump- 
tion of  a  variety  of  goods  and  ris- 


ing living  standards  for  the  many. 
— Dewey  Anderson 

(Reprinted  from  'New  Republic') 


Malt  MeoUani^ed  Mine 


PITTSBURGH. — The  coal  industry,  plagued  by  high  prices,   soon 
may  become  a  'push-button'  business  if  it  is  to  survive. 

The  world's  first  push-button  mine,  capable  of  producing  more 
than  a  million  tons  a  year  from  a  hitherto  untouched  vein,  has  been 
opened  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

Owned  by  the  Weirton  Steel  Company,  the  new  mine  was  kept 
secret  until  recently  because  of  its  revolutionary  equipment  and  de- 
sign.   Industry  leaders  call  it  'the  most  mechanized  mine  ever  built.' 

Harassed  by  the  ever-strengthening  position  of  competitive  fuels, 
high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  the  constant  threat  of  strikes,  the 
industry  has  had  to  revise  its  outlook  on  mining  operations. 

The  first  step  in  mechanizing  a  mine  to  the  push-button  stage  is 
the  elimination  of  the  centuries-old  'timbering'  method  of  keeping 
mine  roofs  from  caving  in.  Timbering  made  many  good  mining 
machines  impractical. 

'A  man  on  an  unwieldy  mining  machine  might  ram  a  few  timbers,' 
a  spokesman  for  the  industry  explained.  'If  he  knocked  one  of  those 
big  wooden  pillars  aside,  he  might  find  the  roof  on  his  head.  That's 
one  reason  why  we  haven't  been  able  to  use  modern  equipment  as 
extensively  as  we'd  like.' 

Instead  of  cluttering  up  passageways  with  timbers,  a  series  of 
bolts  from  31  to  to  75  inches  long,  each  with  a  steel  plate  and  an  ex- 
pansion nut  at  its  base,  is  driven  into  the  roof.  Thus,,  the  layers  over- 
head are  laminated  into  a  rock-like  solid.  The  result,  proponents  say, 
is  a  safer,  stronger  mine  roof  and  a  passageway  clear  of  obstructions. 
Passageways  of  this  type  allow  more  freedom  of  movement  for  men 
and  machines.  Thus,  large,  high-production  machines  like  the  Joy 
continuous  miner  will  be  better  able  to  navigate  in  the  mines.    Also, 
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machines  will  be  able  to  get  coal  out  of  'thin'  veins  where  men  could 
not  work.  The  new  Weirton  mine,  for  example,  is  only  forty  inches 
thick.   A  man  could  not  work  efficiently  under  such  conditions. 

The  continuous  miner  digs  two  tons  of  coal  a  minute,  compared 
with  the  average  of  five  or  six  tons  a  day  put  out  by  a  workman.  It 
eliminates  the  separate  processes  of  cutting,  drilling,  blasting  and 
loading.  The  coal  seam  in  the  new  Weirton  mine  will  be  worked  by  a 
dozen  of  the  robots. 

Three-ton  rubber-tired  buggies  will  work  in  a  relay  to  keep  up 
with  the  miner.  They  will  take  great  loads  of  coal  to  high-speed  belt 
conveyors  which  connect  with  a  main-line  railway  at  an  automatic 
car-loading  station  which  requires  no  operator. 

The  'supermine'  will  produce  250  to  300  tons  of  coal  an  hour.  It 
will  employ  only  550  men,  including  those  in  the  large  cleaning  plant. 

— United  Press 


P u4.lt' l^uttoH^  KitcUeH 


^■HICAGO. — Housewives  can  stop  dreaming  about  a  'push-button 
^^  kitchen,'  home  appliance  manufacturers  said  here.  They  have  one 
now.  To  prove  it,  the  manufacturers  pointed  to  exhibits  at  the  26th 
International  Summer  Home  Furnishings  Market. 

You  can  have  a  refrigerator  that  keeps  moist  foods  because  the 
humidity  is  constant.  It  does  not  need  defrosting  because  the  walls 
are  kept  at  an  even  temperature  so  no  frost  collects.  You  can  store 
the  family's  food  for  months  in  the  freezing  department.  It  even  has 
a  magnetic  door  that  opens  with  a  foot  pedal. 

The  top  of  the  stove  looks  like  a  switchboard,  with  six  buttons 
for  each  surface  cooking  unit.  Push  a  button  and  you  get  the  exact 
heat  you  want,  automatically.  Push  another  button  to  turn  it  off. 

An  electric  timer  can  be  set  to  go  on  and  off  at  any  time,  and  it 
has  a  power  outlet  so  you  can  attach  other  gadgets  like  a  toaster  or 

cooker. 

Set  the  alarm  clock-timer  for  30  minutes  before  you  get  up  in  the 
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morning,  attach  the  toaster,  coffee-maker  and  egg  cooker — w  h  i  c  h 
cooks  automatically  to  your  exact  specifications — and  breakfast  will 
be  ready  when  the  alarm  clock  wakes  you  up. 

It  makes  the  process  of  getting  a  meal  together  'as  nearly  push- 
button as  anyone  can  visualize  right  now,'   one  manufacturer  said. 

After  the  meal  waste  food  can  be  eliminated  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds in  the  garbage  disposal  unit  under  the  sink.  The  dishes,  glasses 
and  cooking  utensils  can  be  put  in  the  automatic  dish-washer  and  left 
to  wash,  rinse  and  dry  themselves  ready  to  use  again  in  28  minutes. 

Housewares  manufacturers  will  continue  to  think  up  helpful  ideas 
as  time  goes  on.  — United  Press 


^ood  If^am  ^actan^ied. 


H  FAVORITE  prediction  in  this  age  of  chemistry  has  been  that  food 
^^  would  come  one  day  from  factories  instead  of  fields,  freeing  the 
world  from  dependence  on  green  plants. 

That  day  is  nearer  than  we  might  think.  Researchers  now  have 
found  a  way  to  'grow'  unlimited  quantities  of  sugars,  starches,  fats 
and  proteins  in  factories,  in  much  the  same  way  as  penicillin  and 
streptomycin.  And  it  may  be  feasible  in  as  little  as  10  years  to  make 
foodstuffs  entirely  by  synthetic  means. 

These  possibilities  spring  from  science's  search  into  one  of  the 
supreme  riddles  of  nature:  how  green  plants  turn  water,  carbon  diox- 
ide and  sunshine  into  food.  The  marvellous  food  -  manufacturing 
power  of  the  green  plant  sustains  all  life,  for  meat-eaters  such  as  men 
and  tigers  depend  ultimately  on  animals  that  feed  on  vegetation.  Cap- 
ping a  search  that  has  taken  almost  two  centuries,  scientists  in  half  a 
dozen  U.S.  laboratories  are  finally  near  the  green  plant's  secret. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the  revolutionary  scheme  to 
'grow'  basic  foodstuffs  in  factory  vats  is  Prof.  Melvin  Calvin  of  the 
University  of  California.  In  studying  photosynthesis,  as  the  green 
plant's  food  manufacturing  process  is  known,  researchers  employ  as 
experimental  subjects  microscopic  one-celled  plants  called  algae.  The 
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familiar  multi-colored  layers  of  plant  life  covering  stagnant  pools  are 
mostly  algae.  The  variety  used  in  the  laboratory  is  the  green  algae 
Chlorella. 

Prof.  Calvin  has  discovered  that  sub-varieties  of  Chlorella  yield 
not  only  sugar  and  starch,  but  protein  and  fat.  Moreover,  a  minimum 
of  50  tons  of  Chlorella  can  be  obtained  per  acre  year.  In  hothouse  vats 
with  the  proper  kind  of  artificial  light,  the  annual  yield  could  be 
pushed  as  high  as  200  tons  per  acre.  By  contrast,  an  acre  of  good  land 
under  the  best  conditions  yields  only  two  tons  of  wheat  (counting 
stalks  as  well  as  grain)  or  five  tons  of  aKalfa  a  year. 

No  one  is  expected  to  eat  algae  as  such,  of  course.  They  would 
either  be  fed  to  livestock  or  their  nutrient  materials  extracted  for 
inclusion  in  more  conventional  foods.  Fats  from  algae,  for  example, 
can  be  used  in  place  of  palm  oil  in  manufacturing  margarine. 

Food  algae  are  a  by-product  of  photosynthesis  research.  This 
research  is  now  trying  to  identify  a  series  of  special  substances  known 
as  enzymes,  with  the  aid  of  which  plants  convert  carbon  dioxide,  water 
and  sunshine  into  sugar  and  starch.  Once  the  enzyme's  identity  is 
fully  known,  it  may  be  possible  to  dispense  with  plants  entirely  and 
put  carbon  dioxide,  water  and  light  together  in  chemical  plants.  That 
would  free  man,  at  least  as  far  as  basic  foodstuffs  are  concerned,  from 
his  age-old  dependence  on  favorable  weather  and  the  diminishing 
world  resources  of  topsoil.     — Leonard  Engel  in  Toronto  Star  Weekly 


/Radical  Aula  ^nCf^iHe 


PRENCH  LICK,  Ind. — The  automobile  industry  has  under  way  right 
■*■  now  the  most  extensive  engineering  research  program  in  its 
history. 

The  research  deals  with  everything  from  piston  rings  and  uphol- 
stery to  power  output  and  automatic  transmissions. 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  the  research  now  under 
way.  Many  more  will  be  invested  in  the  next  five  years. 

Extent  of  the  work  the  industry  now  is  carrying  on  was  disclosed 
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in  part  during  discussions  at  the  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  significance  perhaps  was  the  disclosure  of 
exhaust  tests  with  a  radically  different  combustion  process  for  internal 
combustion  engines. 

Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Company,  the  process  is  designed  to 
greatly  improve  fuel  mileage  by  cutting  down  ignition  delay.  Its  pro- 
ponents asserted  the  process  would  increase  motoring  mileage  per 
gallon  by  about  30%,  and  utilize  just  about  any  kind  of  fuel. 

Some  engineers  referred  to  the  proposed  engine  as  a  hybrid  or 
'cross  between  a  diesel  and  a  conventional  gasoline  engine.' 

A  major  part  of  the  huge  investment  in  engineering  research  is 
going  into  further  development  of  automobile  engines,  automatic 
transmissions  and  the  mileage  possibilities  of  motor  fuels. 

The  automatic  transmissions  are  doing  a  good  job,  but  e  v  e  r  y 
engineer  having  anything  to  do  with  them  knows  they  can  be  bettered. 

Petroleum  experts  describe  their  work  in  seeking  a  great  fuel 
economy  as  an  effort  not  only  to  get  more  miles  per  gallon,  but  'more 
gallons  to  the  barrel  of  crude  oil.' 

So  far  as  the  automatic  transmission  is  concerned  there  is  a  grow- 
ing impression  that  the  ideal  device  is  going  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
actual  automatic  gear  shifter  as  exemplified  in  the  hydra-matic  trans- 
mission and  the  torque  converted  principle  common  to  all  the  new 
types  introduced  since  the  war.  — Associated  Press 


^io4H  Paiuen.  /^ejjOAje  I960 

ILJARWELL,  Eng. — ^British  scientists  and  engineers  told  here  how 
*  ^  they  expect  to  harness  atom  power  to  industry  before  1960. 

Their  research  may  mean — once  difficulties  have  been  overcome 
— that  in  less  than  10  years  the  first  atom  liner,  streamlined  and  with- 
out a  funnel,  will  set  out  on  her  maiden  voyage. 

Nearly  1000  correspondents,  after  a  rigid  security  check,  were 
taken  behind  Harwell's  barbed  wire  on  a  conducted  tour. 
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One  end  of  *BEPO' — the  experimental  pile  which  generates  atomic 
energy — was  curtained  off  so  that  inquisitive  eyes  could  not  see  some- 
thing that  is  still  secret — the  arrangement  of  the  uranium  rods  which 
pass  through  the  huge  mauve-colored  block. 

Sir  John  Cockroft,  director  of  the  station,  told  the  correspond- 
ents that  most  of  the  building  program  at  Harwell  now  has  been  com- 
pleted, most  of  the  experimental  plant  installed,  and  scientific  and 
technical  staffs  recruited. 

But  because  of  the  shortage  of  technical  men,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
replacements. 

One  achievement  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  new  method  of  pro- 
ducing uranium  metal  which  is  much  more  economical  than  methods 
previously  used. 

His  opinion  was  that  the  atom  can  not  be  harnessed  to  industry 
until  another  eight  years  or  so. 

First  it  would  take  a  year  or  two  to  make  feasibiUty  and  costing 
studies.  Then,  if  the  government  decided  to  provide  the  money  to 
build  a  reactor,  actual  construction  would  take  possibly  three  years. 

After  that,  another  three  years  would  be  needed  for  testing. 

— Reuters 


f^eiAJL  Camera  Beel  Oayiide  iJi^ 

"KTEW  YORK. — Science  has  now  developed  a  new-type  camera  that 
■^  ^  photographs  the  interior  of  the  eye  and  makes  possible  more 
accurate  diagnostic  tests  in  numerous  serious  ailments. 

The  camera,  designed  by  Frederick  W.  Jobe,  head  of  Bausch  £ind 
Lomb's  opthalmic  research  department,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  expected 
to  have  extraordinary  value  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  glau- 
coma, commonly  known  as  'hardening  of  the  eyeball.'  The  disease 
causes  12%  of  all  blindness. 

Spokesmen  for  the  company  said  the  camera,  which  uses  a  car- 
bon arc  light  for  high  intensity  illumination,  said  it  was  the  only  one 
of  its  kind.   It  was  designed  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
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Service  for  studies  showing  relationship  between  enlarged  retinal 
blood  vessels  and  such  vascular  disease  as  high  blood  pressure  and 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

It  was  pointed  out  the  camera  may  have  great  value  in  treating 
high  blood  pressure  or  hardening  of  arteries  because  photographs, 
taken  periodically  of  interior  of  the  eye,  may  be  superimposed  so  that 
the  diameter  and  other  features  of  blood  vessels  may  be  compared  at 
various  stages  of  treatment. 

Such  photographs,  it  was  said,  are  also  of  value  as  a  diagnostic  aid 
in  revealing  certain  systemic  diseases  as  diabetes,  nephritis  and  tumors 
of  the  central  nervous  system  which  are  evidenced  by  changes  in  the 
retina  before  the  appearance  of  clinical  symptoms. 

The  conditions  of  the  eye  may  be  photographed  in  serial  form  and 
photograpks  used  to  chart  progress.  Furthermore,  the  photographs 
may  be  enlarged  many  times  or  projected  onto  a  screen  for  scrutiny  by 
surgeons  before  and  after  operations. 

The  camera,  said  to  be  simple  to  operate,  photographs  the  interior 
segment  of  the  eye,  the  lids,  the  iris,  sclera,  and  can  be  made  in  color. 

Mason  H.  Bigelow,  president  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness,  expects  the  camera  to  play  a  part  in  eye  re- 
search. He  recalled  that  the  number  of  adults  who  are  blind  is  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  4,800  a  year.  He  said  that  because  more  people  are 
living  longer,  more  men  and  women  are  being  subjected  to  blinding 
diseases  that  strike  most  often  in  later  years.  — United  Press 


*  LUBBOCK,  Tex.— The  American  farmer  will  carry  the  major  food  load  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  says  Dr.  A.  W.  Young,  head  of  the  plant  industry  department  of 
Texas  Technological  College. 

The  Americans  will  do  this  by  better  methods  of  farming.  These  are  hybrid 
seeds,  fertilizers  and  terracing.  Dr.  Young  foresees  a  possible  crop  production 
increase  totalling  better  than  50%. 

He  says  that  atomic  science  studies  will  someday  result  in  control  of  the  muta- 
tions which  give  better  crops.  This  atomic  improvement  will  be  added  to  the  other 
three. 

Dr.  Young  says  the  American  farmers  still  have  a  lot  of  land  compared  with 
some  other  nations.  There  are  sixnand-a-half  farm  acres  available  for  each  American, 
compared  to  one  for  each  Englishman  and  two-tenths  for  each  Japanese. 

— Associated  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

THE  WHOLE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
is  abuzz  with  talk  about  a  new  machine. 
Of  radical  design,  it  promises  to  do  away 
with  12  or  14  operations  in  textile  manu- 
facture. 

Called  Unifil  Loom  Winder,  the  ma- 
chine's main  job,  in  simplest  terms,  is 
the  automatic  preparation  of  yarn  for 
the  loom.  Ordinarily,  this  preparation  is 
a  separate  operation,  done  in  a  separate 
room  (a  winding  room)  largely  by  hand. 

The  Unifil  completely  does  away  with 
the  need  for  a  winding  room.  It  is  incor- 
porated in  a  Draper  XD  loom,  where  it 
automatically  prepares  the  yarn  and 
feeds  it  into  the  loom.  That  means  a  big 
saving  in  labor  and  time. 

The  machine  is  manufactured  by  Uni- 
versal Winding  Company,  Providence,  R.I. 

A  MOTORIZED  FACTORY  SW^EEP- 
er  does  the  work  of  20  men  with  push 
brooms,  according  to  Wayne  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Pomona,  Calif.,  the 
builder. 

The  unit  is  smooth-bodied  so  it  won't 
snag  machinery,  three-wheeled  to  make 
90-degree  turns.  It  sweeps  a  42-inch 
swath  at  a  speed  of  6  m.p.h.  The  com- 
pany claims  it  can  clean  an  open  area  of 
100,000  square  feet  per  hour. 

The   sweeper   comes   equipped   with   a 
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vacuum-type  dust  control  system.  The 
system  sucks  dust  into  an  easily  emptied 
metal  box  rather  than  a  conventional 
dust  bag.  Puncture-proof,  16-inch  pneu- 
matic tires  ride  the  sweeper  over  obstruc- 
tions, car  tracks,  curbs  and  ramps. 

Adjustable  tension  on  the  pickup 
broom,  and  long  fibers  on  the  broom, 
give  a  clean  sweep  on  uneven  surfaces 
or  any  type  floor.  Wayne  says  that  the 
sweeper  picks  up  all  materials  including 
welding  rod  ends  and  string. 

THE  BAG-0-MATIC,  A  NEW  MA- 

chine  developed  by  McNeil  Machine  and 
Engineering  Company,  Akron,  cuts  al- 
most in  half  the  time  that  is  required  for 
curing  tires. 

In  one  automatic  operation,  it  shapes 
an  uncured  tire,  vulcanizes  it,  and  lifts 
it  from  the  mold.  It  replaces  three  ma- 
chines with  one.  It  triples  capacity.  And 
it  can  save  a  tire  maker  as  much  as  50c 
on  every  tire. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  BY  WILLIAM 
Houghton,  Florida  State  University  pro- 
fessor, points  to  a  better  and  cheaper 
m.ethod  of  silk-screen  printing. 

Houghton  experimented  with  the  old 
Chinese  art  for  eight  to  nine  years.  He 
found  the  answer  in  a  small  bottle  of 
'Maskoid,'  a  commercial  product  on  the 
market  for  years. 
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Maskoid,  which  costs  less  than  $1  a 
bottle,  is  much  like  rubber  cement.  It  is 
used  in  art  work  much  as  masking  tape 
is  used  in  automobile  painting. 

The  professor  said  that  in  hours  he 
produced  a  full  color  picture  which 
under  the  old  technique  would  have 
taken  days. 

SHEFFIELD  CORPORATION,  DAY- 
ton,  Ohio,  has  an  instrument  to  check 
the  contour  of  jet-turbine  blades  for  cor- 
rect dimensions.  Precisionaire  does  the 
job  in  a  few  seconds,  just  as  quickly  as 
an  operator  can  load  the  blades  into  the 
measuring  holder. 

To  set  the  instrument  up  for  opera- 
tion, the  holder  is  first  fitted  with  a  care- 
fully calibrated  turbine  blade.  Then, 
sensing  elements  of  the  holder  are  lined 
up  at  check  points  along  the  top,  center 
and  bottom  of  the  blade.  After  this  rough 
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alignment,  the  holder  is  adjusted  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  theoretically  perfect 
blade. 

Positions  of  floats  in  an  18-column  fix- 
ture show  how  much  the  blade  being 
checked  varies  from  the  perfect  one.  The 
positions  of  the  floats  form  a  graph 
which  is  read  at  a  glance.  Dimensions  of 
points  along  a  blade  are  read  from  scales 
along  the  columns  of  floats. 

Design  changes  of  blade  contours 
don't  require  any  modification  of  the 
instrument  itself.  Blades  can  vary  by 
more  than  an  inch  in  width,  height,  or 
contour  without  replacing  the  measuring 
holder  with  a  larger  one.  The  holder  can 
also  be  adjusted  to  check  fewer,  or  more, 
or  different  points  along  a  blade. 

A   METAL   LITHOGRAPHY   PLANT, 

said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
South,  has  been  put  in  operation  by  the 
American  Can  Company  at  Tampa, 
Florida,  to  color  -  print,  enamel  and  dry 
six-ounce  cans  to  be  used  for  frozen  con- 
centrated orange  juice.  Four  lines  oper- 
ated in  two  shifts,  have  a  total  daily 
capacity  of  1,500,000  cans. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAINTAINING 

constant  tension  and  speed  on  winding 
operations  is  cleared  up  by  Hydro- Wynd, 
a  product  of  Twin  Disc  Clutch  Company, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

The  unit  eliminates  jerking  when  you 
wind  paper,  plastics,  or  textiles  by  auto- 
matically maintaining  predeter  mined 
speeds  and  tension  without  intermittent 
adjustment. 

Hydro-Wynd  combines  an  hydraulic 
coupling  with  panetary  gearing.  It  con- 
nects between  a  power  source  such  as  an 
electric   motor   and   the   winding   equip- 
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ment  itself.  As  the  load  on  the  winding 
equipment  increases  or  decreases,  Hydro- 
Wynd  increases  or  decreases  torque  out- 
put proportionally. 

Where  controlled  tension  is  necessary 
in  spite  of  daily  change  in  materials, 
weights,  or  speeds,  a  variable-speed  drive 
is  used  with  the  drive  unit.  When  pre- 
determined speeds  and  tension  have  been 
set,  no  further  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary. 

THE  U.S.  AIR  FORCE  HAS  ENLIST- 
ed  an  electric  super-brain  to  help  figure 
out  a  vast  production  program  and  re- 
lated cost  problems.  The  fastest  such 
computer  now  in  use,  it  can  add  or  sub- 
tract sets  of  11 -digit  numbers  at  the  rate 
of  1100  a  second. 

A  NEW  DEMONSTRATION  OF   MAK- 

ing  gasoline  from  coal  was  begun  in 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  Each  day  about  100 
tons  of  coal,  ground  nearly  as  fine  as 
talcum  powder,  is  converted  into  about 
150  barrels  of  gasoline,  plus  50  barrels 
of  useful  oils.  This  is  done  by  adding 
hydrogen. 

The  plant  is  an  American  version  of 
the  coal  hydrogenation  process  long  used 
in  Europe,  but  shows  how  synthetic  gas- 
oline can  be  made  more  cheaply  than 
abroad.  First  plant  in  the  U.S.,  it  covers 
several  acres  of  ground  but  is  only  de- 
monstration size.  A  full  scale  plant 
would  produce  10,000  to  30,000  barrels 
a  day. 


Clearing  Machine  Corporation,  Chicago. 
Add  an  automatic  feed  and  unloader 
attachment  to  the  press  and  you  get 
even  greater  outputs. 

The  unit  has  a  double-m  o  v  e  m  e  n  t 
operation  for  each  drawing.  Inner  and 
outer  slides  move  simultaneously  when 
pressing  a  piece  of  metal.  A  special  link- 
age device  varies  the  speeds  of  the  slides. 
Result  is  more  strokes  per  minute  with- 
out tearing  the  metal  sheets. 

The  clearing  machine  operates  at  12 
strokes  a  minute;  maximum  speeds  for 
this  type  of  draw  usually  run  about  7 
a  minute.  The  press  will  draw  a  maxi- 
mum of  14  inches. 


PRODUCTION    RATE    OF    LARGE 

metal  stampings  may  be  speeded  as 
much  as  70%  with  HiProDraw  double- 
action   press,    according    to    the    maker. 


THE  NEW  DISEASE  -  FIGHTING 
'wonder  drugs'  have  been  assigned  a 
new  role  —  stimulating  animal  growth. 
The  drugs  aureomycin,  streptomycin  and 
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terramycin,  revealed  their  unsuspected 
potentialities  in  experiments  conducted 
by  two  U.S.  scientists. 

They  revealed  that  feed  supplements 
produced  as  by-products  in  the  making 
of  the  three  antibiotics  increased  the 
growth  of  hogs  and  fowl  'remarkably' 
over  those  fed  all  the  other  known  essen- 
tial nutrients. 

A  PRESS  DESCRIBED  AS  THE 

largest  metal-lithographying  machine 
ever  built  has  been  put  in  operation  by 
the  Rheem  Manufacturing  Company, 
maker  of  steel  shipping  containers.  The 
press  handles  steel  sheets  like  paper,  at 
the  rate  of  4,200  sheets  or  75  tons  an 
hour,  to  make  55-gallon  drums  in  colors, 
with  brand  names,  trademarks  and  other 
data. 

SCIENCE  HAS  TURNED  UP  A  NEW 

weapon  against  the  pesky  house  fly. 
This  time  it's  a  potent  insecticide  de- 
rived from  a  common  riverbank  weed 
known  as  the  ox  eye,  a  cousin  of  the 
familiar  sunflower.  Scabrin,  the  chemi- 
cal substance  extracted  from  the  weed, 
is  so  potent  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment expects  it  might  eventually  sup- 
plant pyrethrum. 

ARTIFICIAL  WOOL  MADE  FROM 

corn  is  being  produced  by  Virginia  Car- 
oline Chemical  Company,  Tafts  v  i  1 1  e. 
Conn.  It's  getting  a  tryout  in  upholstery. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY'S 
lab-sized  robot  that  was  bom  two  years 
;ago,  is  a  five-ton  monster  today.  It's 
doing  a  man's  job,  handling  radioactive 
materials  at  the  Atomic  Engery  Com- 
missions' Hanford  (Wash.)  plant. 


Called  a  'tool  dolly,'  the  robot  has  a 
telescoping  arm  fitted  with  finger-like 
clamps  at  the  end.  The  'hand,'  working 
from  an  articulated  wrist,  can  turn 
valves,  take  machinery  apart,  open  and 
close  doors,  even  guide  a  firehose  into 
'hot'  areas  where  men  dare  not  go. 

The  unit  rolls  around  on  tracks.  It 
is  controlled  remotely  or  from  a  switch- 
board atop  the  dolly. 

THE   PREFAB    IDEA    IS   MAKING 

another  bid  for  business  in  the  contrac- 
ting field.  Universal  Concrete  Pipe  Com- 
pany, Columbus,  Ohio,  supplies  a  com- 
plete small  bridge  as  a  package. 

The  boxed-up  unit  has  all  of  the  mak- 
ings: reinforced  concrete  cribbing,  bridge 
seats  and  deck  slabs.  The  components 
are  cast  in  the  company's  plant,  trans- 
ported to  the  site  for  erection. 

Three  men,  and  a  power  crane,  can 
put  up  a  complete  bridge  from  the  mate- 
rials at  a  cost  about  25%  belov/  most 
other  types.  Universal  says.  Construc- 
tion time  on  a  secondary  road  takes 
from  one  to  two  days.  By  using  existing 
abutments  old  bridge  floors  are  replaced 
with  Universal's  precast  deck  slabs  in 
four  hours. 

AN  8,000-TON  HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
under  construction  at  Birdsboro  Steel 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company  will 
draw  metal  parts  for  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation.  Birdsboro  says  it  is  the 
world's  largest. 

A    PAINT  -  REMOVING    BURNER 

that  uses  an  oxy-acetylene  flame  is  said 
to  do  the  job  faster  than  conventional 
types.  An  extra  stream  of  oxygen  oxi- 
dizes the  paint,  makes  it  easier  to  move. 
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It's  a  product  ol  National  Cylinder  Gas 
Company,  Chicago. 

A  MINIATURE  ELECTRICAL  NET- 
work  designed  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois duplicates  big  city  power  systems. 
With  the  model,  engineers  work  out  the 
best  place  to  lay  new  lines,  find  out 
what  to   do   for  periods   of   peak   loads. 

A  DRY-TYPE  AIR  FILTER  CHANGES 

filter  papers  automatically  when  an  old 
sheet  becomes  loaded  with  lint.  It's  de- 
signed especially  for  textile  plants  by 
American  Air  Filter  Company,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

ALCOA  TURNS  OUT  3  00  POWER- 
cable  rods  an  hour  on  an  automatic  ma- 
chine made  by  F  e  n  n  Manufacturing 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  Normally, 
the  job  is  a  manual  operation  using 
power  lathes. 

A  SLUDGE  DETERRENT  DEVEL- 
oped  by  Koppers  Company's  Chemicals 
Division,  Pittsburgh,  is  said  to  stretch 
the  life  of  transformer  insulating  oils  by 
at  least  14  times. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

shot  up  L4  points  during  May  to  an- 
other record-cracking  peak  of  165.4,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 
This  total  compares  with  a  reading  of 
160.5  a  year  ago.  At  May  1,  the  index 
had  stood  at  164.0  after  remaining  un- 
changed during  April. 

The  rise  during  May,  the  bureau  said, 
was  due  almost  entirely  to  higher  meat 
prices,  which  sent  the  foods  sub-index 
soaring  from  204.6  to  209.0.   On  average, 
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fresh  pork  prices  went  up  6.3  cents  a 
pound  during  May,  beef  prices  3.2  cents 
a  pound,  lamb  4.4  cents  and  veal  1.9 
cents. 

The  U.S.  cost-of-living  index  chalked 
up  a  rise  of  1.3  points  during  the  month 
ended  May  15— the  biggest  jump  since 
July,  1948. 

U.S.  ADVERTISING  TOPPED  $5- 
billion  in  1949  —for  the  first  time.  Print- 
ers' Ink  estimates  expenditures  at  $5.2- 
billion,  up  7%  over  1948. 

THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUS- 
tice  charges  Servel,  Inc.,  has  a  monopoly 
in  gas  refrigerators,  restricts  distributors' 
territory,  requires  distributors  to  sell 
only  to  retailers  who  will  sell  at  fixed 
prices. 

U.S.  FARMERS'  CASH  INCOME  IN 
May  was  5%  below  May,  1949.  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  re- 
ported that  cash  receipts  for  the  Jan- 
uary-May period  were  about  7%  lower 
than  the  same  period  last  year. 

RETAIL    GROWTH    BETWEEN    1939 

and  1948  was  larger  in  the  areas  sur- 
rounding the  32  biggest  U.S.  cities  than 
in  the  cities  themselves.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  says  that  in  27  cities,  the 
number  of  stores  dropped  about  10%; 
the  suburbs  gained  6%. 

U.S.   CONSUMER   CREDIT   IS  NOW 

at  the  peak  level  of  all  time.  The  latest 
total  is  $19-billion.  Bankers  are  getting 
worried  about  consumer  loans.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  reports 
bankers  in  that  area  feeling  'that  the 
average    wage    earner    is    overextended.' 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
ings  and  connections  in  the  field 
of  banking  and  finance.  It  also 
claims  the  supra  -  national  alle- 
giance of  some  320  million  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  throughout  the 
world.  (Its  richest  source  of  re- 
venue is  the  United  States,  where 
it  is  trying  desperately  to  gain 
control  of  American  life  through 
infiltration  of  its  agents  into  key 
positions.)  The  Vatican  State  is 
identified  with  European  fascism; 
and,  even  since  the  war,  has  fol- 
lowed a  fascist  course.  In  this,  it 
has  found  a  strong  ally  in  the 
United  States  (which  has  openly 
supported  Catholic  political  par- 
ties in  every  European  country 
which  has  a  sizable  Catholic  pop- 
ulation.) Having  declared  war  on 
communism  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  Vatican  is  'indubitably  a 
mighty  force  in  the  continuing 
Cold  War.'  (Smith  is  very  cau- 
tious in  his  statements  about  the 
Vatican  and  political  Catholicism 
in  Europe.  Avro  Manhattan's 
book,  'The  Vatican  in  World  Poli- 
tics,' serves  as  a  useful  supple- 
ment in  this  connection.) 

Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
are  divided,  and  have  been  divid- 
ed for  centuries,  by  what  the  pro- 
pagandist Goebbels  termed  'The 
Iron  Curtain.'  Western  Europe  is 


heavily  overpopulated  in  relation 
to  resources;  its  past  development 
was  largely  based  on  colonial 
wealth,  which  is  undergoing 
rapid  curtailment.  An  excessive 
proportion  of  its  people  are  en- 
gaged in  non  -  productive  enter- 
prise and  redundant  service^  occu- 
pations. Anarchic,  competitive, 
private  enterprise  is  acting  as  a 
retarding  influence  on  west  Euro- 
pean economy.  West  Europe's 
greatest  asset  is  the  billions  of 
free  dollars  poured  into  it  from 
America;  but  Western  Europe's 
greatest  need  is  Eastern  Europe. 
Even  though  Eastern  Europe 
suffered  twice  the  loss  of  lives  and 
twice  the  war  damage  of  Western 
Europe,  and  although  it  received 
very  little  foreign  aid,  it  passed 
prewar  production  figures  before 
Western  Europe  did.  Eastern  Eur- 
ope is  not  over-populated;  it  has 
extensive  rich  resources  which 
have  been  scarcely  scratched.  It 
has  adequate  land,  sufficient  food, 
and  a  large  mobile  labor  force. 
The  East  has  solved  most  of  the 
internal  social  problems  which 
still  plague  the  West.  It  has  re- 
duced employment  on  land 
through  collectivization  and  re- 
duced the  number  of  non-produc- 
tive shopkeepers  and  employees 
in  business  and  unnecessary  ser- 
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vices.  Smith  condemns  American 
diplomats  and  the  American  press 
for  showing  a  'fundamentally  dis- 
honest attitude  toward  Eastern 
Europe.'  Among  other  things,  Am- 
erican propaganda  claims  that 
'communist  Russia  has  merely  re- 
placed nazi  Germany — otherwise, 
nothing  has  changed.'  But,  Smith 
avers,  everything  has  changed. 
The  fascist  policy  was  to  divide, 
exploit,  and  destroy,  plundering 
the  area  for  its  resources  and 
keeping  the  people  subjugated. 
Russia's  policy  is  the  very  oppo- 
site: to  consolidate  the  area,  unify 
its  people,  build  up  its  industry, 
and  improve  its  economy  and  liv- 
ing standards.  The  author  com- 
m.ends  the  results,  but  deplores 
that  they  are  not  being  achieved 
by  use  of  liberal  democratic  pro- 
cesses— which,  he  admits,  would 
not  work  anyway. 

Although  Hungary  is  an  agri- 
culturally rich  land,  its  people 
have  been  held  in  poverty  and 
suppressed  with  ruthless  cruelty 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  nobility.  Strangely 
enough,  the  West  exhibited  little 
sympathy  for  the  Hungarian 
people  until  they  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  communists.  The 
upper  and  middle  classes  readily 
joined  the  nazi  movement  under 


fascist  Admiral  Horthy.  Hunga- 
rian troops  participated  with  the 
Germans  at  StaUngrad,  but  were 
never  thereafter  heard  from.  The 
political  changeover  in  Hungary 
under  the  communists  has  been 
rapid,  as  has  the  industrial  devel- 
opment. Smith  gives  a  lengthy 
and  detailed  account  of  the  com- 
munist seizure  of  power.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
case  is  in  startling  contrast  to  the 
press  reports  in  the  United  States. 
The  latter  serve  as  an  extreme  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  to  which  the 
press  of  a  country  will  falsify 
news  for  propaganda  purposes. 
Under  communism,  the  common 
people  of  Hungary  are  better  off 
than  they  have  ever  been;  they 
live  better,  and  they  work  harder; 
but,  as  things  have  always  been 
done  in  Hungary,  it  was  accom- 
plished without  consulting  the  de- 
sires of  the  people.  Not  knowing 
of  the  restrictions  on  free  speech 
in  Hungary,  which  have  been  so 
widely  reported  by  the  American 
press,  the  people  express  their 
objections  loudly  and  openly. 
However,  it  is  the  suddenness  of 
the  change  more  than  the  kind 
that  disturbs  them  (and,  also, 
Howard  K.  Smith) . 

After  a  long  history  of  tragedy 
and  armed  ravages,  Poland  is  now 
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rising  rapidly  to  the  status  of  a 
great  power.  During  the  war,  Po- 
land suffered  more  material  dam- 
age than  any  other  nation  except 
Russia,  and  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  population  was  killed.  The 
two  largest  German  murder  fac- 
tories were  in  Poland,  where  the 
fascists  systematically  murdered 
six  million  people,  mostly  Jews 
and  Slavs.  Between  the  wars,  Po- 
land had  been  rabidly  fascist,  and 
had  served  as  'the  buckle  of  the 
Cordon  Sanitaire  around  Russia.' 
Poland  had  been  formed  mainly 
from  Russian  territory,  wrested 
from  Russia  with  the  aid  of  for- 
eign interventionists,  and  estab- 
lished as  an  anti-Russian  state.  It 
would  have  been  surprising  there- 
fore, if  Poland  had  demonstrated 
friendly  co-operation  with  Russia 
during  World  War  II.  (Many 
Catholic  Poles  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Germans  during  the  war, 
but  Smith  is  silent  on  this.)  The 
exile  Polish  government  in  Lon- 
don was  hostile  to  the  Russians 
and,  with  British  and  American 
encouragement,  plotted  the  ill- 
fated  Warsaw  uprising  without 
getting  in  touch  or  coordinating 
its  efforts  with  the  Russians  who 
were  approaching  the  city.  The  in- 
tent was  to  seize  control  of  the 
government   in   Poland   ahead   of 


the  Russians.  However,  the  latter 
recognized  the  nature  of  the  up- 
rising, and  let  it  burn  itself  out 
before  entering  the  city. 

Following  the  war,  Russia  used 
direct  means  to  ensure  a  friendly 
Poland.  Smith  regrets  that  this  in- 
volved a  rapid  shifting  of  geogra- 
phical territory  and  the  enforced 
migration  of  several  million 
people,  including  1,500,000  that 
were  moved  to  some  unknown 
destination  in  Siberia.  -Although 
Smith  refers  to  the  postwar  'woo- 
ing' of  Poland  by  Russia  as  'Rape 
with  Passion,'  he  admits  that  the 
union  is  turning  out  to  be  a  happy 
one.  He  deplores  the  'bad'  methods 
used  by  Russia,  but  admits  that 
the  results  have  been  good,  and 
he  also  concedes  that  if  'goo  d' 
methods,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Western  AlUes,  had  been 
used  instead,  the  results  most 
probably  would  have  been  ter- 
rible. Production  in  Poland  is  ris- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  She  has 
a  surplus  food-production  capa- 
city, also  rich  coal  and  mineral 
deposits.  Although  a  few  intemat 
problems  still  remain  to  be 
straightened  out  and  the  worst 
enemy  of  progress  in  Poland,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  still 
an  influential  force  for  disunity, 
these  appear  to  be  under  control, 
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and,  Smith  thinks,  the  future  of 
Poland  looks  very  bright. 

Czechoslovakia  is  the  most  in- 
dustrialized of  the  east  European 
nations.  It  is  divided  into  two  ma- 
jor parts  which  are  in  natural 
conflict,  somewhat  as  the  North 
and  South  in  the  United  States, 
but  more  so.  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via, as  one  part,  contain  most 
of  the  industry;  the  population  is 
mostly  Protestant  Czechs;  and 
'western'  concepts  of  politics  and 
economics  have  dominated.  Slo- 
vakia, the  other  part,  is  agricul- 
tural, non-liberal,  and  the  people 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholic  Slo- 
vaks. Slovakia  was  strongly  pro- 
fascist  during  the  war,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Catholic  priest. 
Father  Tiso.  After  the  war,  Czech- 
oslovakia, remembering  the  sell- 
out at  Munich  and  the  heavy  de- 
structive bombings  of  its  factories 
by  American  planes  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  war,  turned  to 
the  East  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
The  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  Russia  met  with  little  resis- 
tance, and  that  was  mostly  in 
Roman  Catholic  Slovakia.  The 
people  accepted  communism  as 
being  inevitable,  although  they 
showed  little  enthusiasm  for  it. 
Smith  describes  in  considerable 
detail  the  events  of  the  commun- 


ist coup  of  1948,  about  which 
there  was  so  much  invective  and 
fraudulent  distortion  expressed 
by  the  American  press  and  radio. 
Many  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia 
who  are  not  able  to  adjust  psy- 
chologically to  the  new  regime  are 
'fleeing'  to  Western  Europe  where 
they  are  helping  to  swell  the  al- 
ready excess  population  of  that 
area.  Since  they  are  mostly  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  businessmen, 
it  is  doubtful  that  the  commun- 
sist  are  doing  much  to  stop  them. 

Bulgaria  is  the  most  balkan  of 
the  Balkan  countries;  it  has  been 
a  little  more  backward,  a  little 
more  impoverished,  a  little  more 
corrupt  than  the  others.  Its  poli- 
tical record  has  been  bloody  and 
violent;  assassinations  and  mass 
slaughterings  have  been  the  order 
of  the  day.  After  the  second  world 
war,  Russia's  intervention  in  Bul- 
garia in  behalf  of  communism  par- 
allels B  r  i  t  a  i  n's  intervention  in 
Greece  in  behalf  of  fascism,  ex- 
cept that  the  social  problem  of 
Bulgaria  has  been  resolved  while 
that  of  Greece  has  not.  The  Bul- 
garian communist  gover  n  m  e  n  t 
introduced  'highly  constructive 
social  activities,'  and  by  1949  in- 
dustrial production  was  74  per 
cent  more   than  before  the   war. 

After   World   War   I,   Rumania 
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was  set  up  as  a  bulwark  against 
Russia;  it  became  more  fascist 
than  the  other  Balkan  countries 
and  was  enthusiastically  anti- 
Russian.  Rumania  is  rich  in  soil 
and  resources,  but  the  peasant 
farmers  have  remained  very  back- 
ward in  their  agriculture.  When 
Rumanian  armies  invaded  the 
Ukraine  as  allies  of  Germany,  'the 
area  was  thoroughly  plundered  of 
everything  mobile  and  mass  ex- 
ecutions were  carried  out  on  the 
German  model.'  Now,  Russia  has 
completely  changed  the  course  of 
history  in  Rumania,  and  has 
thoroughly  integrated  its  econ- 
omy with  that  of  Russia.  Although 
the  Rumanians  were  reluctant 
satellites  of  Russia,  conditions 
have  so  improved  since  the  war 
that  they  are  beginning  to  change 
their  minds.  Smith  acknowledges 
that  there  was  'no  other  construc- 
tive alternative'  for  Rumania  to 
follow. 

During  World  War  I,  Finland 
was  wrested  from  Russia  by 
British  and  German  intervention. 
The  German  general  von  der 
Goltz  massacred  15,000  socialist 
supporters;  and,  after  the  war, 
Baron  von  Mannerheim  ruled  the 
country  as  an  anti-Soviet  link  in 
the  Cordon  Sanitaire.  After  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Russia, 


as  an  act  of  self-defense,  reincor- 
porated the  Baltic  states  of  Lith- 
uania, Esthonia,  and  Latvia,  which 
had  been  taken  from  her,  and 
made  certain  demands  on  Fin- 
land. These  latter  were  granted 
only  after  a  bloody  winter  war 
(during  which  the  best  fortified 
line  in  all  Europe  was  smashed  to 
pieces  by  Russian  artillery).  Fin- 
land later  joined  with  Germany 
against  Russia  and  suffered  fur- 
ther loss  of  territory  as  a  conse- 
quence. Smith  feels  that  Russia 
has  been  very  lenient  with  Fin- 
land, however,  and  has  allowed 
her  considerable  national  free- 
dom. Further,  Russia  has  aided 
Finland  to  build  up  her  industry 
much  above  what  it  was  previous 
to  the  war,  although  this  is  used 
in  large  measure  to  produce  goods 
as  reparations  payments  to  Rus- 
sia. 

In  Yugoslavia  between  the 
wars,  'the  effectual  rulers  of  the 
country  were  foreigners.'  Its 
economy  was  exploitive,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  wealth  leaving  the 
country.  'What  ruling  class  there 
was  consisted  of  an  extremely 
corrupt  bureaucracy  and  officers' 
caste  living  largely  on  graft  paid 
by  foreign  firms  seeking  mining 
concessions  in  the  country.'  The 
people   were  heavily  repressed. 
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illiterate,  and  burdened  with  debt. 
Here,  communism  had  a  'happy 
hunting  ground,'  and  developed 
as  a  home  grown  product.  The 
Yugoslavs  resisted  the  Germans 
bitterly  during  the  war  (except 
in  Roman  Catholic  Croatia),  at 
one  time  engaging  as  many  enemy 
troops  as  the  Allies  did  on  the 
whole  western  front.  Its  losses 
were  heavy;  nearly  two  million  of 
its  young  people  were  killed;  de- 
struction was  equal  to  47  times 
the  prewar  annual  national  in- 
come. But  Yugoslavia  still  had 
much  vitality  left  and  recovered 
rapidly.  Although  it  joined  the 
communist  bloc  of  Eastern  Eur- 
ope, nationalism  remained  strong. 
At  one  time  or  another,  the  coun- 
try was  in  trouble  with  most  of 
its  neighbors  and  the  great  pow- 
ers. Its  military  and  political  lead- 
ers, Marshal  Tito,  although  a 
staunch  advocate  of  communism 
and  trained  for  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia, w  a  s  personally  ambitious, 
stubbor  1  about  taking  directions 
from  others,  and  strongly  nation- 
alistic. This  isd  to  a  series  of  con- 
flicts and  eventually  to  an  open 
split  with  the  Cominform.  Yugo- 
slavia has  now  become  an  impor- 
tant pawn  in  the  political  chess 
game  of  the  great  powers.  The 
Cominform    is  seeking   to    break 
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Tito  and  the  Yugoslav  nationalis- 
tic movement;  the  United  States 
is  making  fawning  overtures  to 
the  country  on  the  grounds  that 
it  has  suddenly  become  a  'good' 
communist  state,  meaning  that  it 
is  not  in  the  Russian  orbit. 

Smith  presents  a  semi-mystical 
theory  that  Europe  is  progressing 
through  a  series  of  'pulsations. ' 
The  pulsation  of  feudalism  was 
broken  by  the  upsurge  of  com- 
mercialism; commercialism  is  now 
breaking  down  under  a  new  surge 
of  economic  pressure  brought  on 
by  modern  technology.  The  new 
pulsation,  he  thinks,  is  the  Wel- 
fare State.  He  believes  that  the 
Russian  orbit  is  pushing  the  prin- 
ciple faster  than  in  the  west,  but 
deplores  its  contempt  for  'free 
liberal  democracy.'  Smith  appar- 
ently favors  a  conglomerate  of 
socialism,  free  enterprise,  and  de- 
mocracy. He  thinks  this  could  be 
attained  by  the  United  States  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  the  social  change 
of  Europe,  through  adopting  the 
liberal  -  socialist  policy  which 
most  of  the  American  people 
favor,  instead  of  the  reactionary- 
fascist  policy  of  its  business- 
appeasing  leadership.  He  thinks 
that  such  a  policy  would  be  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  break  down 
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the  Iron  Curtain  and  open  the 
way  for  fuller  cooperation  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  And 


it   would   also    move    toward   his 

ideal,  'The  Century  of  One  World.' 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


CHQ's  detailed  review  of  another  important  book,  China  Shakes  the  World,  by  Jack 
Belden,  will  appear  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Technocrat.  Recent  events  in  Asia 
have  made  this  factual  information  more  significant  than  ever. 


if  LONDON.— A  warning  on  Canadian  trade  conditions  was  sounded  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

'Prosperity  in  Canada  is  precariously  balanced  at  the  moment,'  Governor  Sir 
Patrick  Ashley  Cooper  said  in  the  closing  sentences  of  a  statement  on  the  Canadian 
economic  situation. 

'It  is  resting  on  a  large  export  trade  which,  in  spite  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  is 
running  into  difficulties.' 

The  trade  warning  followed  references  to  the  Dominion's  great  potential  wealth 
in  prairie  oil  and  in  Labrador-Quebec  iron  deposits. 

But  although  domestic  signs  were  favorable,  there  remained  the  dollar  problem.. 
It  was  generally  felt  the  post-war  boom  was  ending  and  that  a  period  of  adjustment 
lay  ahead. 

'With  the  prospect  of  Marshall  aid  coming  to  an  end  in  1952,  the  question  of  a 
solution  to  Canada's  balance  of  payments  problem  becomes  an  urgent  one,'  the  state- 
ment said,  — Canadian  Press 

*  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.— The  president  of  the  Southern  California  Edir.on  Com- 
pany said  here  the  United  States  is  in  'the  most  dangerous  and  unsound  bocni  in  its 
history.' 

W.  C.  Mullendore  called  it  a  'phony  prosperity'  that  becomes  more  dangerous 
as  it  continues. 

'It  is  financed,'  he  said,  'by  unsound  expansion  of  government  debt,  government 
guarantee  of  unsound  private  loans,  by  legal  counterfeiting  and  by  confiscation  of  the 
savings  of  thrifty  people  through  inflation.'  — Associated  Press 

if  HAMILTON.  Ont.— Hundreds  of  textile  workers  here  have  been  laid  off  or  put 
on  a  shorter  work-week  over  the  past  two  seasons  and  this  movement  is  being  accel- 
erated. 

The  pinch  is  felt  in  underwear  departments  particularly,  though  the  textile  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  is  affected. 

Four  hundred  workers  at  Eaton  Knitting  Mills  have  gone  on  a  four-day  week 
and  will  continue  on  this  basis  until  business  picks  up.  — Canadian  Press 

ir  TORONTO. — A  railroad  employees'  convention  was  told  that  the  diesel  engine, 
already  introduced  on  Canadian  railway  lines,  is  making  the  steam  engine  obsolete 
and  creating  a  field  of  unemployment  in  the  process. 

Earl  Melton,  Chicago  general  internjational  vice-president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  said  the  displacement  of  workers  on  U.S.  railways  has  be- 
come alarming.  —Canadian  Press 

*  PORTSMOUTH,  Ohio.— C.I.O.  president  Philip  Murray  forecast  a  return  to  the 
'dire  days  of  the  early  '30's'  if  the  present  'jobless  trend'  in  the  United  States  con- 
tinues. — Associated  Press 
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Intelligence,  Integrity  and  Conrage 

In  order  to  weather  the  abuse  of  his  enemies  and  his  'friends' — the 
pioneer  is  fortunate  who  is  endowed  with  a  measure  of  three  general 
qualifications— intelligence,  integrity,  and  courage.  .  .  .  Technocracy 
owes  its  existence  to  these  three  qualities  in  Howard  Scott. 


"PIONEERING  a  new  idea  in  any 
^  field  is  no  easy  matter.  The 
man  or  woman  who  dares  to  stand 
alone  encounters  opposition  in 
many  forms.  A  new  method  or  de- 
vice that  threatens  to  replace  an 
existing  one  will  be  attacked  by 
those  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  status  quo.  He  who  pre- 
sumes to  question  things  as  they 
are  is  often  subject  to  villification, 
persecution  and  ridicule.  Techno- 
crats are  no  exception. 

In  order  to  weather  the  abuse 
of  his  enemies — and  his  'friends' 
— the  pioneer  is  fortunate  who  is 
endowed  with  a  measure  of  three 
general  qualifications  —  intelli- 
gence, integrity  and  courage. 

Intelligence  here  is  used  as  a 
collective  term.  It  includes  the 
ability  to  think  clearly  and  to 
reason  logically.  A  person  who  is 
trying  to  convince  others  must 
know  his  subject  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  He  must  also  understand 
other  people,  and  be  aware  to 
some  extent  of  their  potentiali- 
ties   and    their    limitations.    He 


should  be  able  to  adjust  his 
methods  of  presentation  accord- 
ing to  changing  circumstances. 

By  integrity  is  meant  just  plain 
honesty.  It  means  honesty  with 
one's  self,  as  well  as  with  both 
collaborators  and  detractors. 
Strict  impartiality  in  dealing  with 
others  engenders  respect  and  con- 
fidence. Compromise  can  end  only 
in  defeat. 

Courage  has  always  been  the 
badge  of  those  who  would  hue  a 
new  path.  It  takes  guts  to  perse- 
vere in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
discouragement.  Sometimes  mere- 
ly marking  time — when  it  is  re- 
quired— and  just  hanging  on  to 
what  you  have  already  achieved 
takes  the  most  out  of  you.  But 
without  courage,  progress  cannot 
exist. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  North 
American  people  as  a  whole  are 
deficient  in  these  qualities  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  will  partici- 
pate in,  tolerate  and  even  con- 
done the  various  aspects  of  the 
present  social  system  which  are 
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so  detrimental  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

Technocracy  welcomes  into  its 
pioneering  ranks  all  individuals 
whose  intelligence  qualifies  them 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  this  organization  is 
doing,  whose  integrity  is  unques- 
tioned, and  who  have  the  courage 
to  fight. 

Postscript  for  Technocrats:  Tech- 
nocracy owes  its  existence  to  the 
intelligence,  integrity  and  cour- 
age of  its  Director-in-Chief .  There 
is  no  need  to  play  up  his  accom- 
plishments, nor  to  play  them  down 
either.  Howard  Scott  originated 
the  idea  which  he  called  Tech- 
nocracy, and  he  formed  the  nuc- 


leus out  of  which  grew  the  organ- 
ization, Technocracy  Incorporat- 
ed. It  is  recognized  by  all  who 
know  him  and  know  his  work 
that  his  knowledge  and  insight 
are  unparalleled,  that  his  intelli- 
gence amounts  to  genius.  Only 
complete  integrity  and  unwaver- 
ing fortitude  could  have  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties  that  the 
Organization  has  encountered.  In 
the  current  idiom,  the  Chief 
'rates.'  The  rest  of  us  Techno- 
crats can  do  no  less  than  endeavor 
to  emulate  his  record  by  contri- 
buting all  that  we  can  in  time, 
energy  and  financial  support  to 
ensure  the  continuing  growth  and 
vigor  of  Technocracy. 

— John  Sheldon 


*  CHESTERFIELD,  Eng.— For  the  first  time  in  Britain,  an  attempt  to  produce 
gas  by  burning  coal  underground  has  been  started    at  Newman  Spinney. 

If  successful,  scientists  say,  the  experiment  may  bring  prosperity  to  many  worked- 
out  mining  areas  where  neglected  coal  seams  will  become  an  additional  source  of  fuel. 

Incendiary  bombs  were  used  to  ignite  the  coal  at  Newman  Spinney.  They  were 
packed  in  coal  in  a  metal  basket  and  lowered  down  a  70-foot  shaft  to  the  coal  seam. 
and  electrically  detonated  from  the  surface. 

Work  in  underground  gasification  already  is  being  carried  out  in  the  United 
States,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Russia.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

tAt  oxford,  Eng.— Fuel  Minister  Noel-Baker  announced  that  Britain  will  soon  be 
using  the  All-British  Samson  stripper  to  get  'back  into  the  forefront  of  mining  tech- 
nique.' 

He  told  the  National  Coal  Board's  summer  school  that  the  machine  would  dig 
100,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  with  only  five  men  at  the  coal-face.  — Reuters 

if:  BRITISH  AND  CANADIAN  standards  groups  soon  will  receive  recommenda- 
tions for  bolt,  nut  and  cap  screw  dimensions  which,  if  adopted,  will  mean  virtual  uni- 
fication with  the  American  standard,  it  was  announced  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  — New  York  Times 
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Falsifying  the  Record 


John  T.  Flynn  jalsifies  the  record  of  Technocracy  in  his  book  The 
Roosevelt  Myth.  We  quote  the  passages  dealing  with  Technocracy 
and  give  our  comments  in  the  form  of  footnotes  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
judicial discoloration,  selection,  and  twisting  of  the  facts  by  Mr.  Flynn. 


R 


ECENTLY  we  had  occasion  to 
look  at  the  book  'The  Roose- 
velt Myth'  by  John  T.  Flynn,  a 
prolific  writer  on  economic  and 
political  matters,  who  perhaps  is 
best  known  for  his  venomous 
hatred  for  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt and  everyone  associated  with 
him.  Since  the  index  of  the  book 
listed  three  references  to  Tech- 
nocracy, we  decided  to  check  on 
these  first.  They  proved  to  be  so 
loaded  with  falsehoods  that  we 
proceeded  to  ignore  the  rest  of  the 
book  as  being  too  unreliable  from 
the  standpoint  of  accurate  report- 
ing and  interpret  ation  to  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
As  the  title  indicates,  the  book 
can  be  regarded  as  a  myth. 

Mr.  Flynn,  like  that  other  pro- 
fessional hater  of  F.D.R.,  West- 
brook  Pegler,  received  a  Roman 
Catholic    upbringing    and    is 


equally  facile  at  manipulating  the 
facts  in  support  of  deep  -  rooted 
prejudice.  We  shall  quote  the 
passages  dealing  with  Technoc- 
racy and  give  our  comments  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  to  illustrate 
what  we  mean  by  the  above  state- 
ments: 

'There  were  other  groups  — 
Major  Douglas'  Social  Credit  and 
Howard  Scott's  Technocrats, 
neither  of  which  made  much  pro- 
gress though  they  did  supply  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  great  economic 
staff  some  of  its  top  dog  "econom- 
ists" and  statisticians.  .  .  . 

'The  Technocrats  were  the  most 
radical  of  the  new  reformers  (a). 
They  insisted  that  we  must  have  a 
continental  economy — that  is  we 
must  unite  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  the  Central 
American  countries  in  order  to 
have   a   self-sustaining  continent. 


(a)  Technocracy  is  neither  a  rqdical  nor  a  reform  movement.  It  is  a  designed 
program  of  social  operations  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  physical  social  factors 
and  not  from  the  desires  or  ethical  concepts  of  any  individual  or  group.  As  Tech- 
nocracy has  frequently  stated:  Technocracy  is  as  radical  as  a  pound  of  coal  and  as 
conservative  as  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity. 
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We  must  liquidate  the  democratic 
system  (b)  and  turn  the  manage- 
ment of  the  system  over  to  the 
only  people  capable  of  under- 
standing it,  namely  the  engineers, 
to  whom  they  later  added  the 
economists  (c)  and  other  techni- 
cians. This  was  called  the  Soviet 
of  the  Engineers  (d) .  Next  we 
would  abolish  the  existing  sys- 
tem and  base  all  money  (e)  on 
the  unit  of  energy — the  erg.  There 
is  more  to  it,  but  this  is  enough. 
One  of  the  eminent  supporters  of 
Technocracy,  and  chief  sponsor  of 
the  crackpot  (1)  Howard  Scott, 
was  Leon  Henderson  (f ) ,  who  was 
made  statistician  of  the  NRA  and 


later  economic  adviser  and  re- 
search director  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  finally  head  of  the 
office  of  Price  Administration — 
the  OPA  of  sad  memory   during 

the  war.' 

*         *         * 

'Perhaps  the  great  pioneer  of 
planning  in  this  country  was 
Thorstein  Veblen  .  .  . 

'One  of  the  men  who  fell  under 
the  spell  of  this  ribald  and  lawless 
iconoclast  was  Rex  Tugwell.  .  .  . 

'Another  was  Leon  Henderson. 
Around  1932  a  seedy  philosopher 
with  a  patch  on  his  pants  named 
Howard  Scott  (g)  appeared  upon 
our  troubled  scene  sponsored  by 


(b)  This  is  a  distortion  of  terms.  Technocracy  advocates  the  liquidation  of  the 
Price  System,  not  the  'democratic  system.'  We  cannot  liquidate  the  'democratic 
system,'  because  there  is  no  democratic  system  in  existence,  certainly  not  on  this  Con- 
tinent. 

(c)  This  is  erroneous.  Technocracy  does  not  credit  economists  with  sufficient 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  society  to  manage  its  physical  operations. 
Technocracy  refers  to  economists  as  the  'pathologists  of  debt.' 

(d)  The  term  'Soviet  of  Engineers'  was  never  adopted  by  Technocracy.  That 
was  a  philosophical  term  used  by  Veblen  in  one  of  his  books,  but  was  never  accepted 
or  used  by  Technocracy. 

(e)  In  Technocracy  there  would  be  no  money  of  any  kind.  Money  is  a  Price 
System  device  for  facilitating  an  exchange  of  goods  and  services  under  conditions  of 
scarcity.  Money  would  have  no  validity  in  an  abundance  such  as  Technocracy  would 
provide. 

(f)  Leon  Henderson  was  a  member  of  Technocracy  for  a  time  before  it  was 
incorporated,  but  was  never  a  main  supporter  or  director  of  the  organization.  He  was 
not  a  sponsor  of  Howard  Scott,  as  Flynn  insists. 

(g)  Note  the  scurrilous  propaganda  terminology.  Howard  Scott  is  not  a  philos- 
opher; he  is  an  engineer  and  approaches  the  social  problem  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
engineer,  that  is,  from  the  concept  of  what  has  to  be  done  to  achieve  a  certain  result, 
not  what  should  be  done  to  satisfy  some  philosophical  vision. 
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Leon  Henderson  (f).  Scott  was 
full  of  the  Veblenian  philosophy 
(h).  He  started  a  squalid  little 
movement  (i),  until  Leon  Hen- 
derson and  some  others  managed 
to  get  some  businessmen  to  give 
him  a  hearing  at  a  big  banquet 
(j).  Henderson  got  him  into  a 
cheap  dinner  jacket  (k)  and  Scott 
then  proceeded  to  frighten  the 
soul  out  of  his  hosts.  He  was  pure 
Veblen  (h).  The  present  system 
was   going   to   smash.     Nothing 


could  save  it  but  a  Soviet  of  the 
Engineers  (d).  They  must  take  it 
over  (m) .  Then  we  must  unite  the 
whole  continent  in  a  single  econ- 
omic unit  in  the  most  severe  type 
of  economic  nationalism  (1) , 
since  the  United  States  alone  did 
not  possess  all  the  materials  essen- 
tial to  a  self-sustaining  economy. 
The  Engineers  would  take  it  all 
into  their  lap  (m).  Money  would 
be  abolished  and  the  unit  of 
value  would  be  the  erg — the  unit 


(h)  See  the  official  Technocracy  pamphlet  'Introduction  to  Technocracy'  for  an 
explanation  of  the  relationship  of  Howard  Scott  to  Thorstein  Veblen.  The  program 
of  Technocracy  as  synthesized  by  Howard  Scott  is  widely  at  variance  with  any 
attempted  projection  of  Veblen.  The  similarities  of  Veblen's  writings  with  the  pro- 
gram of  Technocracy  were  largely  developed  by  Veblen  after  meeting  Howard  Scott. 

(i)   This  is  pure  name-calling  plus,  we  suspect,  an  element  of  wishful-thinking, 

(j)  This  refers  to  the  Hotel  Pierre  address,  well-known  to  all  Members  anO 
followers  of  Technocracy  (copies  are  available  from  any  office  of  Technocracy). 
This  was  the  statement  which  put  Technocracy  on  record  as  being  a  'straight'  move- 
ment and  not  a  racket  which  could  be  capitalized  on  by  opportunists.  Immediately 
after  this  lecture,  the  self-seeking  hangers-on  scurried  off  in  all  directions  like  a  flock 
of  cockroaches  suddenly  exposed  to  the  bright  light  of  day,  and  a  number  of  prom- 
inent people  who  had  been  associated  with  Technocracy  resigned.  The  New  Deal 
offered  better  inducements  and  easier  opportunities'  for  the  exercise  of  personal  ambi- 
tions than  did  Technocracy. 

(k)  This  statement  illustrates  Flynn's  contempt  for  facts  and  his  proclivity  for 
lying.  Henderson  had  no  part  in  arranging  the  banquet,  and  he  did  not  furnish  the 
dress  suit  for  Howard  Scott.  The  dinner  suit,  far  from  being  'cheap,'  was  made  by  a 
high-class  tailoring  firm  in  New  York. 

(1)  This  is  a  propaganda  term,  used  to  discolor  the  facts  or  for  slander. 

(m)  Technocracy  does  not  advocate  that  the  engineers  'take  over'  in  any  politi- 
cal sense  of  that  term.  Any  fundamental  social  change  on  this  Continent  must  be 
installed  by  the  sovereign  power  or  powers  of  North  America,  not  by  any  minority 
of  its  citizens.  In  order  that  the  system  may  function,  the  scientists,  technologists, 
and  engineers  will  have  to  be  drafted  to  administer  the  job,  no  others  having  suffi- 
cient training  or  understanding  of  the  problems  involved.  Technocracy  has  no  interest 
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of  energy    (n) .    The  production 
possibilities  would  be  colossal. 

'A  number  of  academic  gentle- 
men set  up  an  institute  at  Colum- 
bia University  (o)  to  study  the 
possibility  of  this  great  Continen- 
tal Economy  and  it  was  promoted 
by  Henderson  and  others  in  what 
was  called  Technocracy,  Inc. 
Henderson  w  a  s  a  director  (p) . 
But  the  philosophers  soon  dis- 


agreed and  the  project  blew  up 
(q).  On  January  12,  1942,  Con- 
gressman Martin  Dies  charged  in 
the  House  that  Henderson  had 
b  e  e  n  a  Technocrat.  Henderson, 
then  clowning  as  the  boss  of  the 
OPA,  indignantly  denied  it  and 
offered  to  eat  the  Washington 
telephone  book  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  if  Dies  could  prove  it.  But 
the  proof  was  simple.    The  New 


in  'taking  over'  the  Price  System,  but  is  interested  only  in  its  liquidation,  and  the 
installation,  by  the  sovereign  power,  of  a  system  designed  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  abundance  with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  human  toil. 

(n)  Technocracy  has  never  advocated  that  the  erg  be  used  as  a  unit  of  value. 
It  is  recommended  that  some  unit  of  energy  be  used  as  a  means  of  measuring  the 
physical  cost  of  production,  but  some  other  unit,  such  as  kilogram  calorie  or  watt- 
hour,  would  probably  be  more  practical  than  the  erg.  However,  this  would  not  be  a 
unit  of  value,  but  would  be  a  unit  of  physical  measurement.  Value  is  not  an  objec- 
tive measurement,  but  is  an  undefinable  philosophical  term  used  by  economists  to 
confuse  people. 

(o)  Technocracy  was  never  officially  connected  with  Columbia  University.  Some 
unemployed  engineers,  architects,  and  draftsmen  on  a  relief  project  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Howard  Scott  were  working  up  the  data  for  the  Energy  Survey  of  North 
America,  and  these  were  using  some  otherwise  unoccupied  space  at  Columbia,  which 
one  of  its  officials  made  available  to  them.  The  project  was  not  under  the  sponsor- 
ship nor  the  supervision  of  the  University,  although  its  president  did  attempt  to 
capitalize  on  Technocracy  for  publicity  purposes  and  was  the  person  who  broke  the 
story  to  the  press  in  1932. 

(p)  Technocracy  was  not  incorporated  until  March,  1933,  some  weeks  after 
Henderson  resigned  and  after  the  so-called  breakup  described  under  (j)  above.  Leon 
Henderson  was  never  a  member  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  hence  he  could  not  have  been 
one  of  its  directors.  However,  he  was  a  member  of  the  unincorporated  body  which 
preceded  Technocracy  Inc. 

(q)  At  this  time.  Technocracy  consisted  of  only  a  few  members  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  It  was  months  later  that  Technocracy  began  its  growth  into  a 
Continental  Organization  made  up  of  thousands  of  members.  The  press  became  silent 
about  Technocracy  by  organized  intent,  but  Technocracy  continued  to  grow  and 
become  prominent  across  the  Continent,  where  it  remains  today  as  the  only  Organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  fundamental  social  change  for  North  America. 
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York  Times  on  January  24,  1933, 
announced  the  break-up  of  Tech- 
nocracy, Inc.,  as  being  due  to  the 
resignations  of  four  of  its  eight 
directors,  including  Leon  Hender- 
son (p).  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reported  the  same  story, 
adding  that  Leon  Henderson  de- 
fended Technocracy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resignation.  The  trouble 
arose  over  the  manner  in  which 

Scott  was  running  things  (r).' 
*         *         * 

'The  record  of  OPA's  follies 
and  blunders  is  incredible.  I  can 
give  merely  those  types  of  ex- 
ample that  can  be  quickly  ex- 
plained without  going  into  the  in- 
tricacies of  trade  practices.  The 
trouble  s1:emmed  fundamentally 
from  the  type  of  men  who  were 
put  in  control,  men  of  the  stamp 
of  Leon  Henderson  who  had  been, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
technocrat  and  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  Howard  Scott  and  later  a 
director  of  Technocracy,  Inc.  (f, 
p).  It  was  during  the  OPA  circus 
that  Henderson  was  charged  with 


movement.  Henderson  denied  it 
and  said  if  it  could  be  proved  he 
would  eat  a  Washington  tele- 
phone book  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  (s). 

As  we  have  seen,  Leon's  name 
is  signed  to  a  document  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  when  he 
and  some  others  resigned  from 
Technocracy,  Inc.  (p) ,  not  be- 
cause they  disagreed  with  Scott's 
fundamental  theories,  as  they  ex- 
plained, but  did  not  like  his 
methods  (r).  And  what  happened 
in  OPA  happened  wherever  these 
New  Deal  minds  were  put  in  con- 
trol. .  .'  V 

Thus,  in  the  book  'The  Roose- 
velt Myth,'  we  see  a  clever,  mis- 
guided, and  intolerant  'mind'  en- 
gaged in  falsifying  the  record 
through  a  prejudicial  discolora- 
tion, selection,  and  twisting  of  the 
facts  to  support  a  poisonous  per- 
sonal hatred  for  a  man  and  his 
political  administration,  not  to 
mention  other  purposes  of  a  more 
insidious  nature  which  we  shall 
not  take  the  space  to  analyze  here, 
being  part  of  the   Technocracy  — Techno  Critic 

(r)  In  other  words,  Scott  refused  to  play  the  idea  of  Technocracy  as  a  racket  and 
cut  the  boys  in  on  the  take. 

(s)  Evidentally  Mr.  Flynn  thinks  a  good  story  should  be  told  twice. 


*     MUCH  OF  THE  HOSTILITY  against  Technocracy  arises  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  critic  to  think  about  economic  activity  with  the  dollar  signs  omitted. 

— Stuart  Chase 
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Yes,  We  Have  M  Potatoes! 


One  outstanding  example  of  Price  System  futility — and  one  which  is 
very  much  in  the  limelight  at  the  present  time — is  potatoes.  .  .  ,  The 
case  of  potatoes  demonstrates  that  to  distribute  an  abundance  under 
the  Price  System  is  not  a  problem,  it  is  an  impossibility. 


■pOR  ways  that  are  dark,  and 
*  tricks  that  are  vain,  the  Price 
System  sure  is  pecuUar.  Let  us 
glance  at  some  of  these  pecuHari- 
ties. 

One  outstanding  example  of 
Price  System  futility  —  and  one 
which  is  very  much  in  the  lime- 
light at  the  present  time  —  is 
potatoes.  According  to  Canadian 
columnist  Elmore  Philpott:  'The 
United  States  has  4  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  surplus  products. 
.  .  .  Unable  to  export  many  of  the 
surplus  potatoes  even  at  one  cent 
per  hundred  pounds  the  United 
States  Government  is  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  50  million  bu- 
shels acquired  in  price  support 
activities.' 

Says  Mr.  Philpott:  'Surely  it  is 
insult  to  God  and  an  injury  to  the 
whole  human  race  to  pay  North 
American  farmers  4  billion  dol- 
lars for  farm  products  now  rot- 
ting or  being  deliberately  de- 
stroyed.' 

Mr.  Philpott  is  a  staunch  advo- 
cate   of    60-dollars-a-month    pen- 
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sions  for  the  old-age  pensioners. 
Surely  it  is  a  greater  insult  to 
offer  the  old-age  pensioners  a 
miserly  pittance  of  60  dollars  a 
month  in  a  land  that  can  produce 
such  abundance.  Just  how  much 
could  you  buy  of  4  billion  dollars 
of  surplus  goods  with  60  dollars 
a  month?  Wake  up,  Mr.  Philpott, 
your  Price  System  complex  is 
showing! 

Further  light  on  this  subject 
comes  from  the  magazine  Fortune. 
Under  the  heading  'Hot  Potatoes,' 
Fortune  has  this  to  say: 

'When  farm  products  are  fixed 
by  law,  other  than  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  some  Alice- 
in- Wonder  land  situations  develop. 
Witness  the  case  of  Canadian  po- 
tatoes. 

'By  the  end  of  the  1950  potato 
season  in  April  the  United  States 
will  have  bought  nearly  20  mil- 
lion bushels  of  Canadian  potatoes, 
while  destroying  or  dumping  50 
million  bushels  of  her  own  dom- 
estic crop.  How  this  works  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Joseph 
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Segari.  This  New  Orleans  dealer 
imported  a  million  pounds  of 
Canadian  potatoes  by  water  and 
made  a  handsome  profit  selling 
them  at  4  dollars  a  hundred 
pounds.  Potatoes  shipped  by  rail 
to  New  Orleans  from  Idaho  would 
have  cost  the  dealer  4  dollars 
and  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Even  when  they  pay  the  full 
duty,  American  dealers  can  make 
a  good  profit  on  Canadian  pota- 
toes because  of  United  States 
government  price  pegging,  and 
the  savings  in  water  shipment 
over  the  rail  haul.' 

In  Canada,  potatoes  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  80  cents  a 
sack,  while  just  across  the  border 
the  United  States  government 
pays  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents 
a  bushel  for  the  same  potatoes. 
According  to  the  Montreal  Star, 
potatoes  have  replaced  diamonds 


as   the   number   one   item   in   the 
smuggling  trade. 

Truly,  the  Governments  move 
in  a  mysterious  way  their  blun- 
ders to  perform. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  item 
en  the  surplus  list.  Here  are  a 
few  more  to  add  to  our  headache: 
5  million  bales  of  cotton  .  .  .  400 
million  bushels  of  wheat  .  .  .  600 
million  bushels  of  c  o  r  n  .  .  .  70 
million  pounds  of  dried  eggs  .  .  . 
more  than  100  million  pounds  of 
butter  .  .  .  250  million  pounds  of 
dried  milk.  Also  there  are  huge 
stocks  of  tobacco,  dried  fruits, 
wool  and  turkeys. 

This  situation  will  grow  worse 
year  by  year.  As  time  passes  it 
becomes  more  evident  that  to  dis- 
tribute an  abundance  under  the 
Price  System  is  not  a  problem,  it 
is  an  impossibility. 

— George  N.  Page 


"^  DUNCAN,  B.C.— The  fastest  poultry  dressing  plant  in  Western  Canada  is  now 
operating  here. 

The  new  equipment,  installed  at  a  cost  of  $7000  by  Vancouver  Island  Poultry 
Co-operative  Association,  handles  70  turkeys  or  300  chickens  per  hour,  with  about 
half  the  labor  required  by  earlier  machinery. 

Birds  go  through  the  new  spray  scalder  on  an  endless  chain.  They  come  out  with 
the  exact  scald  needed  to  assure  easiest  de-feathering.  This  is  also  done  by  machine. 
A  third  unit  yanks  out  the  wing  quills.  — Canadian  Press 

-^  GENEVA. — The  International  Labor  Office  was  asked  by  its  governing  body  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  throughout  the  world  as  a  con- 
sequence of  rising  productivity. 

George  Delaney  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  labor  members 
of  the  governing  body  urged  that  the  ILO  get  behind  the  fight  for  shorter  hours  for 
all  labor  groups  and  press  for  a  realization  of  higher  productivity  to  create  more 
leisure  time.  — New  York  Times 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AHERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

tAt  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
tAt  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  htmdred. 

1^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6,00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  evoy  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

i(  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  ail  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  ia 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  fanner, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — ^you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Technocracy  Urges  Total  Ascription 

The  conflict  of  world  events  compels  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
install  the  designed  direction  of  the  strategy  of  Total  War.  This 
designed  direction  of  national  operations  cannot  be  attained  if  the 
countries  of  North  America  permit  business  enterprise  and  party  poli- 
tics to  dominate  the  social  mechanisms.  It  is  urgent  that  we  abandon 
the  haphazard  conflicts  of  private  and  group  interests  so  that  we  may 
make  this  Continent  strong  and  defeat  the  enemies  of  America. 
We  cannot  achieve  a  fighting  national  morale  and  internal  effi- 
ciency while  some  citizens  gain  wealth  and  economic  advantage 
in  war  prices,  war  profits,  war  wages,  and  war  racketeering, 
through  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  citizens  in  defense  of 
their  country.  Therefore,  TECHNOCRACY  PROPOSES  THAT  THE 
GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  SHALL 
CONSCRIPT  THE  MEN,  MACHINES,  MATERIEL,  AND  MONEY  OF 
THEIR  NATIONS-WITH  NATIONAL  SERVICE  FROM  ALL  AND 
PROFITS  TO  NONE. 


Technocracy  first  proposed  Total  Conscription  for 
the  North  American  Continent  in  June,  1940,  when 
its  need  first  became  apparent.  Now,  in  1950,  as  the 
time  of  the  Price  System  is  rapidly  running  out, 
the  strategy  of  Total  Conscription  is  an  imperative. 


—  CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Ccmbine  Conviction 

Nine  Ontario  and  Quebec  glass 
companies  have  been  convicted  on 
charges  of  operating  a  price-fix- 
ing combine.  In  a  surprise  move, 
the  companies  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge. 

The  companies  were  accused  in 
a  report  submitted  to  the  federal 
government  last  December  13  by 
Fred  A.  McGregor,  former  com- 
bines commissioner.  The  Mc- 
Gregor report  said  the  companies 
operated  through  an  association 
formed  in  1929  to  set  prices  and 
eliminate  competition  in  glass 
jobbing. 

Free  Enterprise  has  gone  out 
the  window  as  Monopoly  has 
come  in  the  door. 

Funds  for  Franco 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  handed 
$62.5  million  to  Franco  Spain  de- 
spite the  strong  objections  of 
President  Trum.an  and  the  State 
Department.  Not  a  single  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  either  the  Senate 
or  the  House  took  the  floor  against 
the  loan. 

Dispatches  from  Madrid  have 
reported   jubilation   among  Fran- 
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co's  supporters  and  dismay  among 
his  opponents,  both  reflecting  the 
political  triumph  chalked  up  by 
Spain's  fascist  regime. 

The  money  will  go  to  him  with- 
out string  s — or  hope  of  repay- 
ment; so  there  is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  it  will  not  be  used  to 
resuscitate  the  huge  system  of 
graft  which  greases  the  wheels  of 
the  fascist  machine  and  the  palms 
of  Franco's  followers. 

'This  Is  the  Break  That 
Makes  Up  for  Everything' 


Herblock    in    The    Washington    Post 

3 


Once  again,  America  has  been 
put  in  the  position  of  bolstering 
fascism. 

Billion-Dollar  Lobby 

The  recent  report  of  the  Buch- 
anan Committee  has  U.S.  big  busi- 
nessmen and  their  poUtical  stooges 
roaring  with  rage.  Its  main  con- 
tention is  that  lobbying  is  a  bil- 
lion-dollar industry  in  which  big 
business  has  tremendous  advan- 
tage over  all  other  pressure 
groups,  and  it  cites  chapter  and 
verse  to  prove  it. 

In  vigorous,  frequently  sardonic 
language  the  report  severely  crit- 
icizes such  organizations  as  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion. It  accuses  some  of  them  of 
subterfuge  and  evasion  of  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  lobby- 
registration  law,  and  it  exposes 
the  exact  nature  of  some  of  the 
evasions. 

Hiawatha  a  Red 

Fear  that  a  motion  picture  deal- 
ing with  Hiawatha,  the  15th  cen- 
tury Indian  chief  immortalized  by 
Longfellow  in  his  classic  poem, 
might  be  regarded  as  communist 
propaganda  has  caused  Mono- 
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gram  Studio  to  shelve  such  a  pro-  j 
ject,  the  New  York  Times  report-  | 
ed  from  Hollywood.  | 

A  studio  spokesman  told  the 
Times  it  was  Hiawatha's  efforts 
as  a  peacemaker  among  the  war- 
ring Indian  tribes  that  gave  par- 
ticular concern.  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  country,  he  said, 
such  peacemaking  efforts  might 
be  regarded  as  helping  commun- 
ist designs. 

The  Times'  story  said  the  pic- 
ture had  been  in  preparation  for 
six  months  and  the  script  was 
ready  for  filming  when  the  deci- 
sion to  shelve  it  was  made. 

Hiawatha,  the  facts  showed, 
was  an  Onondaga  Indian  Chief 
(obviously  a  red)  and  his  peace- 
making efforts  among  the  various 
tribes  brought  about  the  confed- 
eration of  the  Five  Nations. 

Press  Publicity 

We  have  been  obtaining  consid- 
erable press  publicity  lately 
through  letters-to-the-editor  col- 
umns. The  first  three  paragraphs 
of  the  leaflet  'Power  for  a  Conti- 
nent' were  printed  in  The  Christ- 
ian Science  Monitor,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  Edmonton  Bulletin, 
Vancouver  Sun  and  Vancouver 
News-Herald. 

We  also  sent  this  item  to  Time 
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Magazine  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply:  'Thank  you  for  your 
letter  discussing  what  you  feel  is 
one  of  the  most  critical  needs  in 
our  defense  program.  Certainly 
you  are  right  in  saying  that  if 
we're  going  to  keep  on  the  alert 
for  any  dangers  to  our  national 
security   we   will  have  to   utilize 


hydroelectric  power.  We  were  in- 
terested in  your  discussion  of  its 
possibilities.' 

The  Vancouver  Sun  printed  a 
letter  on  Total  Conscription  re- 
cently and  The  Western  Producer 
of  Saskatoon  continues  to  publish 
any  material  we  send  to  its  widely 
read  'Open  Forum.'  —The  Editor 


*  CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.— If  Russia  doesn't  ruin  us,  the  robots  probably  will,  a 
noted  scientist  predicted  here. 

Dr.  Norbert  Wiener,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  said  Moscow  and  the  new  mechanical  brains  might  even  prove  unwitting 
allies  in  driving  the  United  States  into  a  'decade  or  more  of  ruin  and  despair.' 

Wiener  is  the  bearded  former  boy  prodigy  who  earned  his  doctorate  of  philosophy 
at  the  age  of  19  and  went  on  to  develop  the  new  science  of  'cybernetics' — the  use  of 
communication  in  controlling  men  or  machines. 

He  said  the  United  States  is  on  the  verge  of  a  'second  industrial  revolution'  in 
which  robot  factories  operated  by  so-called  mechanical  brains  will  take  over  all  the 
routine  tasks  of  production  from  men. 

'Short  of  any  violent  political  changes  or  another  great  war,  I  should  give  a 
rough  estimate  that  it  will  take  the  new  tools  10  to  20  years  to  come  into  their  own,' 
Wiener  said. 

But  he  added  that  the  demands  of  a  war  with  Russia  would  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  robot  factories  and  'almost  inevitably  see  the  automatic  age  in  full  swing 
within  less  than  five  years.' 

But  Wiener  said  the  depression  of  the  1930's  will  look  like  a  'pleasant  joke'  in 
comparison  with  what  will  happen  if  the  nation  misuses  the  new  machines  which  can 
calculate,  remember,  pass  judgment  and  even  succumb  to  nervous  breakdowns. 

— British  United  Press 

i^  POSSIBILITY  that  only  10  percent  of  the  population  would  survive  a  third 
World  War  was  stressed  in  the  grim  picture  painted  by  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm  in  an 
address  to  Canadian  International  Student  Seminar  at  Pontigny,   France,   recently. 

'Bacteriological  warfare  represents  the  absolute  of  man's  potential  to  kill,'  de- 
clared Dr.  Chisholm,  formerly  a  Toronto  psychiatrist  and  now  director-general  of  the 
World  Health  Organization. 

He  attacked  the  'political  view'  of  the  world  affairs  and  condemned  'rank  ama- 
teurs in  human  affairs'  as  responsible  for  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

'Where  are  the  "experts  in  human  relations,"  the  vital  students  of  self-preserva- 
tion while  such  amateurs  are  in  control?'  he  asked. 

Dr.  Chisholm  expressed  favor  with  the  idea  of  functional  representation  in  the 
United  Nations.  Experts,  he  said,  appointed  by  governments  to  the  specialized 
agencies  would  be  far  more  likely  to  work  together  than  politicians. — Vancouver  Sun 
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tathoiic  Fascism  in  World  Mfairs 

A  review  of  Avro  Manhattan's  significant  book,  The  Vatican  in  World 
Politics.  Taking  in  a  wider  field  than  Paul  Blanshard's  American 
Freedom  and  Catholic  Power,  this  book  describes  the  political  machin- 
ations of  the  Vatican  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Europe. 


K  VRO  Manhattan  was  born  in 
^  ^  Italy;  he  has  traveled  widely 
and  studied  in  many  countries;  he 
now  resides  in  England.  In  this 
book  he  gives  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  various  nations;  and, 
although  it  is  necessarily  sketchy, 
he  does  give  a  general  background 
picture.  The  book  does  not  deal 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  faith  and  as  a  religious  sys- 
tem. It  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  Church  as  a  state,  a  gov- 
ernment, and  a  world-wide  politi- 
cal organization.  In  this  review, 
we  can  focus  on  only  a  few  high- 
lights which  may  be  used  as 
guides  while  reading  this  book. 
(The  occasional  statements  in 
parentheses  are  our  own  inser- 
tions to  supplement  certain  points 
not  fully  covered  in  the  book.) 

In  the  foreword  to  the  book  is 
this  statement:  'No  political  event 
or  circumstance  can  be  evaluat- 
ed without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Vatican's  part  in  it.  And  no  signi- 
ficant  world    political   situation 


exists  in  which  the  Vatican  does 
not  play  an  important  explicit  or 
imphcit  part.'  The  intent  of  the 
book  is  to  help  elucidate  the  mud- 
dled situation  of  the  world  by  re- 
lating the  story  of  the  Vatican's 
activities  in  that  field. 

The  three  strategic  goals  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  given 
as:  (1)  Annihilation  of  commun- 
ism and  of  Soviet  Russia;  (2)  the 
spiritual  conquest  of  the  U.S.A.; 
and  (3)  the  ultimate  catholiciza- 
tion  of  the  world.  Thus  the  United 
States  is  intimately  involved  in 
the  political  machinations  of  the 
Vatican.  The  author  warns  that, 
although  religion  is  losing  ground 
everywhere,  as  individuals  and 
societies  turn  their  attentions  to 
problems  of  a  more  practical 
nature,  one  should  not  discount 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church;  for,  it  has  a  large 
membership  and  a  strong,  well- 
intrenched  organization.  It  is  to- 
talitarian in  its  structure  and 
ruthless  in  the  execution  of  its 
policies.  The  Vatican  also  aligns 
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itself  with  whatever  other  groups 
will  assist  it  in  fighting  its  imme- 
diate opposition,  locally  or  gener- 
ally. The  Church  sets  itself  above 
all  national  authority  and  legal 
codes,  and  directs  its  members  in 
all  countries  to  regard  it  so.  In 
different  countries  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  the  hierarchy  forms 
different  alliances  and  pursues 
different  policies  to  gain  its  politi- 
cal ends.  For  example,  between 
the  wars,  the  Catholic  Party  in 
Germany  was  allowed  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  socialists;  in  Austria, 
a  Roman  Catholic  dictator  slaught- 
ered the  socialists  with  machine 
guns. 

In  political  matters,  the  Pope  is 
the  world's  last  absolute  dictator; 
his  will  is  law  over  some  400  mil- 
lion subjects,  and  he  need  ac- 
count to  no  human  being  and  to 
no  government;  the  Vatican  makes 
no  accounting  of  its  finances  to  its 
membership,  although  these  are 
estimated  to  run  into  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  With 
its  numerous  priests,  bishops,  and 
ambassadors  in  many  places  on 
the  earth,  the  Vatican  is  one  of 
the  world's  best  information  cen- 
ters; hence,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  one  of  the  best  espion- 
age organizations  on  earth.  As  a 
propaganda   bureau,   the   Vatican 


is  second  to  none,  and  its  efforts 
are  directed  unceasingly  to  the 
objective  of  conquering  the  whole 
world  for  Roman  Catholicism.  In 
the  economic  and  social  fields,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  supports  the  view 
that  human  beings  on  this  planet 
should  live  narrow,  impoverished, 
frustrated  lives  in  order  to  qualify 
for  entrance  into  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic heaven  hereafter.  A  look  at 
countries  now  under  Roman  Ca- 
tholic domination  bears  out  this 
theory. 

In  recounting  the  influence  of 
the  Vatican  in  Spain,  Manhattan 
tells  how  the  notorious  butcher 
General  Francisco  Franco  receiv- 
ed the  blessings  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  Vatican  when  he  institut- 
ed a  civil  war  to  overthrow  the 
legally  -  constituted  republican 
government,  how  the  whole  Ro- 
man Catholic  world  was  organized 
to  influence  opinion  in  favor  of 
Franco,  and  how  the  Vatican 
found  more  ready  help  for  this  in 
the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment than  it  had  dared  to  expect. 

In  Italy,  the  Vatican  openly  en- 
tered into  political  activity  and 
supported  Catholic  political  par- 
ties, which  were  dissolved  when 
political  Catholicism  rode  to 
power  on  the  shoulders  of  Benito 
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Mussolini's  fascist  movement. 
Mussolini  then  signed  the  Lateran 
Treaty  which  provided  the  Vati- 
can with  Italian  state  funds  and 
recognized  it  as  a  separate  politi- 
cal state.  (Here,  as  in  several  other 
places  in  the  book,  Manhattan 
hesitates  to  identify  political  Ca- 
tholicism with  fascism;  but,  erron- 
eously, treats  them  as  separate, 
although  intimately  related,  enti- 
ties. In  Europe,  fascism  and  poli- 
tical Catholicism  are  one  and  the 
same.)  Mussolini  and  the  Pope 
bestowed  favors  and  blessings 
upon  each  other.  Among  other 
things,  II  Duce  upheld  the  Vati- 
can's control  over  the  education 
of  Italy  and  the  hierarchy  bless- 
ed his  wars  in  Africa  and  Europe. 
(Manhattan  consistently  plays 
down  the  Catholicism  of  Mussol- 
ini and  Hitler,  even  referring  to 
Mussolini  as  an  'atheist.'  Both 
were  bom  and  raised  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. To  what  extent  they  may 
have  deviated  from  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  religious  faith  is  of  slight 
moment,  but,  it  is  significant  that, 
in  the  political  field,  both  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  policies 
and  goals  of  the  Vatican.) 

During  World  War  II,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Vatican  and  fascism 
in  Italy  were  threatened,  partly 
by   Russian  successes   in  the 


East  and  partly  by  partisan  up- 
risings in  the  industrial  north  of 
Italy.  The  Vatican  became  alarm- 
ed; and,  in  the  early  spring  of 
1943,  prior  to  the  Allied  invasion 
of  Sicily,  negotiations  between 
the  Pope  and  President  Roose- 
velt were  entered  into,  with  Card- 
inal Spellman  a  s  intermediary. 
The  Allies  agreed  to  uphold  Mus- 
solini's fascist  regime  in  Italy  and 
thus  protect  it  from  'Bolshevik' 
socialism,  provided  Mussolini 
were  sacrificed,  since  he  had  been 
played  up  as  a  villain  in  the  Allied 
countries.  Accordingly,  Marsha] 
Badoglio  took  over  the  govern- 
ment, arrested  and  imprisoned 
Mussolini,  and  joined  with  the 
Vatican  in  suppressing  the  parti- 
san anti-fascist  uprisings.  Italy 
then  surrendered  'uncondition- 
ally' and  the  Allies  invaded.  The 
Vatican,  supported  by  Churchill, 
attempted  to  hold  the  House  of 
Savoy  in  power,  but  the  people  of 
Italy  voted  it  down.  The  Allies, 
during  the  rest  of  the  war  and 
during  the  later  occupation,  up- 
held the  fascist  policy  against  the 
anti-fascist  partisan  movements. 

In  Germany,  the  Vatican  has 
consistently  fought  against  liberal 
reforms.  After  World  War  I,  its 
great  enemy  was  communism. 
During  the  inter-war  years,  Eug- 
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enio  Pacelli,  later  Pope  Pius  XII, 
was  papal  representative  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  Catholic  Party 
campaigned  for  the  return  of  the 
Kaiser.  Due  to  this  and  other 
strategic  blunders,  the  hierarchy 
was  fast  losing  ground  in  Ger- 
many by  1930.  A  Roman  Catholic 
revival  was  urgently  needed,  and 
Adolf  Hitler  came  as  the  answer 
to  Catholic  prayers. 

In  order  to  support  Hitler  and 
the  Nazi  Party,  the  hierarchy  had 
to  turn  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Chancellor  Bruening,  head 
of  the  CathoUc  Party  in  Germany. 
With  the  financial  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  industrialist, 
Thyssen,  and  much  political  fin- 
agling, in  which  Papal  Chamber- 
lain von  Papen  played  a  promin- 
ent role,  a  compromise  was  work- 
ed out,  and  aging  President  von 
Hindenburg  was  persuaded  to 
appoint  Roman  Catholic  Hitler  as 
Chancellor  of  Germany  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1933.  The  Catholic  Party 
was  abolished  by  the  hierarchy  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  Nazi  Party, 
and  Hitler  signed  a  concordat 
with  the  Vatican.  The  Vatican 
agreed  to  Hitler's  destruction  of 
the  Jews,  communists,  and  social- 
ists, which,  incidentally,  were  also 
the  enemies  of  the  Vatican.  The 
ensuing   reign   of   terror   shocked 


the  world,  but  the  Vatican  con- 
tinued to  defend  Hitler.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  hierarchy's  success  in 
Germany  is  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  two-thirds  of  the 
German  population  was  non-Ca- 
tholic. (This  may  account  for 
Hitler  taking  certain  detailed 
action  which,  on  the  surface, 
appeared  to  be  anti-Catholic, 
while  at  the  same  time  carrying 
out  the  basic  policies  of  the  Vati- 
can. Manhattan  treats  these  dis- 
crepancies as  constituting  a  rift 
between  Hitler  and  Pius  XII. 
which  view  cannot  be  supported 
in  light  of  the  whole  relationship. 
That  Hitler,  for  example,  brought 
to  trial  several  thousand  priests 
and  monks  accused  of  sodomy  can 
be  regarded  more  as  a  house- 
cleaning  job  for  the  Vatican 
rather  than  as  open  opposition  to 
the  Church.) 

Manhattan  reveals  that  the  Ger- 
man invasion  of  Poland  was  car- 
ried out  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Vatican;  and  the 
Pope,  instead  of  condemning  Hit- 
ler, proceeded  to  use  the  Church 
organization  to  propagandize  for 
war  against  Russia.  The  propa- 
ganda became  particularly  vicious 
when  Russia  also  invaded  Po- 
land and,  later  that  same  year, 
invaded   Finland.    One   would 
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gather  from  the  Catholic  propa- 
ganda that  only  Russia  commit- 
ted 'excesses'  in  Poland. 

The  Pope  was  silent  about  the 
German  invasion  of  Norway.  Nor 
did  he  condemn  the  invasions  of 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France;  in- 
stead, he  expressed  thanks  to 
Nazism  for  ridding  three  more 
countries  of  socialism.  The  Pope 
spoke  for  peace,  but  acted  for 
war.  In  January  1941,  the  hierar- 
chy of  Germany  and  Austria  met 
in  Berlin  and  prophesied  a  'vic- 
tory of  German  arms'  which  would 
'guarantee  peace  for  many  years 
to  come.'  (A  high  prophecy  has 
never  been  proven  more  incor- 
rect.) 

When  fascist  Germany  invaded 
Russia,  there  was  no  word  of 
complaint  from  the  Vatican  re- 
garding aggression  or  the  viola- 
tion of  the  'rights  of  nations.'  In- 
stead, a  holy  crusade  was  organ- 
ized among  Roman  Catholics 
around  the  world,  including  those 
in  the  Allied  countries,  to  'sup- 
port the  military  campaign  against 
Godless  Russia.'  Money  and  mili- 
tary volunteers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Catholic  world  were  poured 
into  the  fight  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
Men  and  money  came  from  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Ireland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Poland,  and  from  North 


and  South  America.  Thus,  Russia 
had  to  defend  herself  militarily, 
not  only  against  fascist  Germany, 
but  against  the  whole  Roman  Ca- 
tholic world. 

After  it  became  apparent  in 
early  1942  that  fascism  had  been 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Russia, 
the  Vatican  used  its  influence  to 
prevent  Britain  and  the  United 
States  from  sending  aid  to  Russia 
and  worked  tirelessly  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace  that  would  save  Hit- 
ler's face.  President  Roosevelt 
sent  his  representative,  Myron 
Taylor,  to  the  Vatican,  'promising 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  would  ensure 
that  the  Bolshevik  troops  would 
not  overstep  the  borders  drawn 
up  by  them.'  (Thus  the  lines  of 
the  cold  war  between  the  'West* 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  clearly 
drawn  in  1942!) 

As  the  Russian  armies  advanced 
westv/ard,  London  and  Washing- 
ton joined  the  Vatican  in  its  alarm. 
'All  three  Powers  began  to  look 
with  idismay  at  the  advance  of  the 
Soviet  armies,  fearing  that  they 
would  go  too  far  westwards  be- 
fore the  Allied  armies  could  en- 
ter the  field  to  stop  them.'  After 
it  became  obvious  to  all  that  Ger- 
many would  be  defeated,  the  Vati- 
can pleaded  to  the  western  Allies 
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for  a  'peace  without  revenge'  for 
Germany,  although  .  it  continued 
to  speak  and  act  against  Soviet 
Russia.  In  the  spring  of  1944,  the 
Vatican  was  the  scene  of  frequent 
and  very  secret  meetings  conduct- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  repeating 
the  happenings  in  Italy  —  to 
achieve  the  surrender  of  Germany 
and  still  save  German  fascism. 
Part  of  the  plan  called  for  the 
Allied  occupation  of  Germany 
ahead  of  the  Russians;  another 
part  called  for  the  disposal  of 
Hitler.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Allies  should  invade  France,  that 
Hitler  should  be  assassinated,  a 
new  government  set  up  in  Ger- 
many, and  peace  negotiated  with 
the  Allies.  The  assassination  was 
entrusted  to  Colonel  Claus  von 
Stauff enberg,  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic.  The  plot  met  with  re- 
peated delays  and  still  had  not 
been  accomplished  when  the 
Allies  invaded  France.  The  plot 
failed  in  its  final  execution  and  a 
number  of  the  German  plotters 
were  promptly  executed.  During 
the  final  weeks  of  the  war,  the 
Vatican  declared  itself  as  being 
in  support  of  the  Allies,  so  as  to 
nominally  be  on  the  winning  side 
and  thus  share  in  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory. 

After  the  defeat  of  Germany, 


the  Vatican  decided  to  sacrifice  a 
number  of  the  'top  Nazis'  in  order 
to  gain  favor  among  the  Western 
Allies.  This  scheme  was  highly 
successful.  At  the  Nuremberg 
trials,  'not  a  single  word  was 
spoken  on  the  part  played  by  Pope 
Pius  XI,  Pope  Pius'XII,  and  the 
various  German  cardinals  and 
bishops.  Instead,  the  Chief  Ameri- 
can Prosecutor,  Justice  Robert 
Jackson  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  expressed  gratitude  to  the 
Vatican  for  assistance  rendered 
the  prosecution  at  the  trials.' 
(Herman  Goering  was  the  only 
non-Catholic  to  die;  he  committed 
suicide.  All  of  those  who  were 
hanged  at  Nuremberg  as  top  Nazi 
war  criminals  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.) 

In  the  chapter  on  'Austria  and 
the  Vatican,'  Manhattan  tells  at 
length  of  the  suppression  of  liber- 
alism in  Austria  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  The  Catholic 
answer  to  liberalism  in  Austria 
was  mass  executions  and  torture. 
Here,  as  in  other  places,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  identified 
itself  with  the  aims  of  big  busi- 
ness, as  opposed  to  t  h  e  general 
welfare.  The  book  tells  of  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  socialism 
under  the  direction  of  Catholic 
Prelate   I  g  n  a  z   Seipel   following 
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World  War  I.  Seipel's  chief  ambi- 
tion was  the  restoration  o  f  t  h  e 
Holy  Roman  Empire  under  an 
Austro  -  Hungarian  monarchy.  It 
relates  the  events  of  the  rise  to 
political  power  of  t  h  e  Catholic 
fascist,  Dollfuss,  with  the  help  of 
Mussolini,  and  of  the  appalling 
persecution  and  slaughter  of 
socialists  under  Dollfuss — all  with- 
out a  word  of  protest  from  the 
Vatican.  The  devout  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Schuschnigg,  successor  to 
Dollfuss,  in  collusion  with  Cardi- 
nal Innitizer,  arranged  for  the 
turning  of  Austria  over  to  Hitler, 
and  the  Austrian  hierarchy  urged 
all  Austrians  to  vote  for  Hitler  at 
the  ensuing  plebiscite. 

The  history  of  Bohemia,  the 
home  of  John  Huss^  is  one  of  dis- 
gusting brutality  and  slaughter  of 
non-Catholics  by  Catholic  leaders. 
After  the  Thirty  Years  War,  Bo- 
hemia was  incorporated  into  Ca- 
tholic Austria,  where  it  remained 
until  the  new  state,  Czechoslova- 
kia, was  formed  after  World  War 
I.  Between  the  two  wars,  there 
was  much  Catholic  -  instigated 
friction  between  Bohemia  and  Ca- 
tholic Slovakia.  The  Vatican  hat- 
ed the  liberal  reforms  of  the 
Czechoslovak  government  and  its 
friendship  with  its  neighbor,  So- 
viet Russia.    After  Hitler  was 
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placed  in  power  in  Germany,  he 
and  the  Vatican  laid  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Czechoslovak- 
ian  republic.  The  Slovak  Cathol- 
ics, led  by  Father  Hlinka,  coop- 
erated wholeheartedly.  The  Vati- 
can took  an  active  part  in  the  sell- 
out at  Munich,  aided  by  Catholic 
Poland  and  Catholic  Hungary  in 
exchange  for  pieces  of  Czechoslo- 
vak territory.  (Manhattan  evades 
the  fundamental  issue  at  Munich 
as  being  too  controversial  and 
outside  the  scope  of  his  book; 
namely,  the  agreement  by  all 
parties  concerned,  except  the  re- 
publican government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia itself,  that  Czechoslova- 
kia should  be  eliminated,  so  that 
fascist  Germany  and  Italy  could 
declare  war  on  Soviet  Russia.) 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  were  in- 
corporated into  the  German  Reich; 
Slovakia,  under  the  dictatorship 
of  Monsignor  Tiso,  was  made  in- 
to a  separate  Roman  Catholic 
state,  with  all  the  terroristic  re- 
pression that  that  implies. 

For  centuries,  Poland  has  been 
devoutly  Roman  Catholic  and  'a 
very  backward  country  in  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor.'  Here, 
as  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, was  to  be  found  extreme 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  human  de- 
gradation among  the  masses  and 
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arrogant  luxury  among  a  few  at 
the  top.  This  was  the  status  quo 
which  the  Vatican  fought  to  main- 
tain. The  Vatican  contrived  to 
use  Cathohc  Poland  to  help  ac- 
complish its  goal  of  destroying 
Bolshevik  Russia  and  the  Ortho- 
dox religion.  In  this  aim,  the  Vati- 
can found  influential  allies  among 
reactionary  big  business  interests 
throughout  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Following  World  War  I,  Ca- 
tholic Poland  entered  into  an  orgy 
of  slaughter  and  torture  against 
non-Catholic  minorities,  equaled 
in  horror  only  by  fascist  Germany 
under  Hitler.  'The  Catholic 
Church  approved.  Indeed,  one  of 
its  high  dignitaries,  a  bishop,  was 
appointed  to  the  Council  set  up  to 
accomplish  this  plan.'  Later,  Po- 
land became  an  active  supporter 
of  Hitler  Germany.  The  German 
invasion  of  Poland,  which  start- 
ed World  War  II,  was  the  outcome 
of  extended  negotiations  between 
Hitler,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Po- 
lish Catholic  leadership  as  a  short- 
cut through  diplomatic  red  tape 
in  order  to  establish  an  early  in- 
vasion front  on  the  border  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Of  the  ill-fated 
Warsaw  uprising  later  in  the  war, 
Manhattan  says,  'the  rising  had 
been  planned  in  order  to  prevent 


the  Soviets,  who  were  approach- 
ing the  capital,  from  occupying  it.' 
The  Catholic  fascist  Poles  thought 
that  thus  they  would  retain  the 
right  to  govern  Poland. 

Belgium  is  another  nation 
which  has  suffered  heavily  from 
Catholic  fascist  suppression,  arro- 
gance, and  political  intrigue.  In 
World  War  II,  it  went  over  to 
Germany  with  hardly  a  struggle, 
and  many  devout  Belgian  Ca- 
tholics organized  themselves  into 
fascist  legions  to  fight  with  the 
Germans  on  the  Russian  front. 
Because  Holland  has  fewer  Ca- 
tholics than  Belgium,  its  partici- 
pation in  the  fascist  cause  was 
proportionately  less. 

France  is  essentially  a  Roman 
Catholic  country,  and  reactionism 
and  suppression  in  that  country 
have  been  closely  linked  with  the 
activities  of  the  French  hierarchy 
and  the  Vatican.  The  Church  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  French  Re- 
volution; but,  after  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Napoleon  turned  the  Revo- 
lution around  to  defeat  itself,  'the 
relations  of  Church  and  State  be- 
gan to  improve.'  Napoleon,  like 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  at  a  later 
date,  signed  a  concordat  with  the 
Vatican.  Decades  later,  when  the 
French  Republic  was  again  estab- 
lished,   the   Vatican   pronounced 
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anathema  on  it.  The  Vatican's 
particular  peeve  was  that  the  re- 
pubUc  dared  to  give  free  educa- 
tion to  the  people.  As  in  other  Ca- 
tholic countries,  the  peasants  and 
bourgeoisie  of  France  are  devot- 
ed to  the  Church,  and  the  indus- 
trial proletariat  is  the  least  sub- 
missive. (Perhaps  that  is  the  main 
reason  why  the  Vatican  is  oppos- 
ed to  'Industrialism..') 

Before  World  War  II,  a  number 
of  fanatically  fascist  organizations 
grew  up  in  France,  all  closely 
associated  with  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  most  notorious  of 
these  were  Le  Croix  de  Feu  and 
Les  Cagoulards.  Many  high  French 
officers  and  officials  were  active 
in  these  organizations,  including 
Petain,  Weygand,  and  Giraud  — 
all  devout  Roman  Catholics.  How 
these  Catholic  fascist  Frenchmen 
conspired  with  Hitler  and  the 
Vatican  for  the  invasion  of  France 
and  the  destruction  of  the  French 
Republic  is  given  in  considerable 
detail.  After  a  token  resistance, 
France  joined  the  Catholic  fascist 
bloc  in  Europe  and  sent  many  Ca- 
tholic legions  to  fight  with  Ger- 
many against  Russia.  Following 
defeat,  the  French  fascists  sacri- 
ficed Petain  and  Laval,  and  the 
Church  passed  the  Cathohc  fas- 
cist banner  to  General  Charles  de 
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Gaulle,  who  was  more  popular  at 
the  moment  as  well  as  being  a  de- 
vout Catholic  and  a  staunch  en- 
emy of  democracy. 

The  Vatican's  hatred  for  Russia 
is  nothing  new;  it  is  centuries  old. 
During  Czarist  days,  this  hatred 
was  directed  mainly  against  the 
Orthodox  Catholic  Church;  and, 
whenever  feasible,  was  expressed 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  The 
Orthodox  Church  retaliated  in 
kind.  At  the  time  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  the  Vatican,  strangely 
enough,  viewed  the  Revolution 
somewhat  favorably.  This  was  be- 
cause it  was  directed  in  large  part 
against  the  Vatican's  traditional 
enemy,  the  Orthodox  Church. 
The  Vatican,  keeping  in  mind  the 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon, 
hoped  that  the  temporary  success 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  could 
be  turned  upon  itself,  and  that  the 
counter-revolution  would  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  replacement 
of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Church 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
This  hope  faded  as  negotiations 
broke  down  and  the  Vatican  ttim- 
ed  upon  Russia  with  the  vehe- 
mence that  only  centuries  of  poli- 
tical intrigue  and  hate  could  gen- 
erate. 

The  Vatican  then  set  about 
organizing  the  Catholic  fascist 
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crusade  against  the  Bolshevik  na- 
tion which  was  to  culminate  in 
World  War  II.  Powerful  economic 
interests  outside  of  the  Church, 
in  Europe  and  America,  gave 
support  to  this  program.  The 
Vatican  early  made  an  agreement 
with  Hitler  that,  once  the  Soviet 
Union  was  defeated,  religious 
freedom  in  Russia  would  be  abol- 
ished and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  be  placed  in  dom- 
inance over  all  Soviet  territories. 
To  help  accomplish  this  end,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic soldiers  were  recruited  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Poland,  and  elsewhere  to 
fight  on  the  Russian  front.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  after  Russia  was  win- 
ning, President  Roosevelt  attemp- 
ted to  work  out  a  modus  vivendi 
between  Russia  and  the  Vatican; 
the  Soviet  government  was  agree- 
able, but  the  Pope  refused  to  con- 
sider it. 

For  centuries,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  dominated 
South  and  Central  America.  Its 
great  ambition  now  is  to  capture 
Protestant  North  America  and 
turn  it  into  a  satellite  of  the  Vati- 
can. Toward  this  end,  the  Vatican 
and  the  hierarchy  in  America 
have  pursued  an  aggressive  policy. 
How  this  is  being  brought  about, 


and  how  America's  democratic 
institutions  are  being  used  as  the 
means  of  their  own  destruction  is 
briefly  treated  in  one  chapter  of 
the  book.  Since  the  war,  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  become  the  arsenal 
and  treasure  house  of  the  Vatican 
in  its  agressive  war  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  political,  finan- 
cial, and  military  leaders  of  this 
great  nation,  in  effect,  are  being 
cunningly  turned  into  puppets  of 
the  Vatican.  Manhattan  believes 
that  the  conquest  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Vatican  will  be 
achieved  on  that  day  when  the 
United  States  government  sends 
an  ambassador  to  the  diminutive 
Vatican  State. 

Throughout  Latin  America, 
extreme  poverty,  illiteracy,  and 
over  -  population  coincide  with 
Roman  Catholic  totalitarianism. 
Many  rabid  Catholic  fascist  organ- 
izations, patterned  after  the  Fal- 
angists ini  Spain,  are  being  spon- 
sored in  Latin  America,  of  which 
the  Sinarquista  in  Mexico  are  an 
example.  During  the  early  part  of 
World  War  II,  the  Vatican  spon- 
sored isolationist  movements 
throughout  North  and  South  Am- 
erica, to  keep  them  from  aiding 
non-Catholic  Britain  against  fas- 
cist Germany.  Father  Coughlin 
was  one  of  the  more  outspoken  of 
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the  Catholic  isolationists  in  North 
America.  (Many  other  Americans, 
some  of  them  prominent  non-Ca- 
tholics, also  were  enlisted  in  sup- 
port of  Catholic  fascist  isolation- 
ism. The  'America  First'  move- 
ment was  especially  designed  to 
trap  the  non-Catholics.)  Since  the 
war,  Catholic  authoritarianism 
has  set  out  to  crush  all  progres- 
sive or  democratic  governments 
and  movements  in  Latin  America. 
(This  may  account  for  the  little- 
publicized  fascist  coups  and  mass 
slaughterings  of  'leftist  elements' 
which  are  at  present  going  on  in 
many  Latin  American  countries, 
and  with  which  American  big 
business  and  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  are  in  sympathy.) 

During  the  1930's,  the  Vatican 
established  friendly  relations  with 
Japan  quickly  following  the  Jap- 
anese invasion  of  Manchuria,  and 
this  friendship  grew  more  cordial 
as  Japan  continued  its  war  against 
China.  When  Japan  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  instead  of  at  Rus- 
sia, the  Vatican  was  dismayed,  but 
'was  soon  consoled  by  the  incred- 


ible advances  of  Japan  in  the 
East.'  The  Vatican  maintained 
diplomatic  relations  with  Japan 
throughout  the  war,  and  forestal- 
led fascist  Portugal  from  declar- 
ing war  on  Japan  when  its  East 
Indian  island  of  Timor  was  occu- 
pied. When  the  defeat  of  Japan 
became  probable,  the  Vatican,  at 
the  insistence  of  President  Roose- 
velt, established  relations  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  China  as  the 
best  remaining  bulwark  against 
Russian  communism  in  East  Asia. 
In  the  concluding  chapter, 
Manhattan  warns:  'As  in  past  cen- 
turies, so  now  and  in  the  future 
the  Catholic  Church  will  continue 
relentlessly  to  employ  its  cunning, 
energy,  and  skill  in  hampering,  so 
far  as  lies  in  its  power,  the  pro- 
gressive forces  of  contemporary 
society.  For  the  spirit  that  moves 
the  Catholic  Church  makes  it  a 
ruthless  and  persistent  enemy  of 
our  century  and  of  all  that  indi- 
viduals and  nations  are  laboring 
and  sweating  to  attain.' 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


^  TORONTO. — Infringement  of  religious  freedom  of  Protestants  in  seven  countries 
where  the  Catholic  Church  is  dominant  was  reported  to  the  central  committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Instances  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  appeared  to  'seek  dominance  in 
social  and  political  institutions'  in  certain  sections  of  the  U.S.  were  dCvScribed  in  a 
separate  report  shown  to  committee  members  but  not  placed  on  record. 

— Canadian  Press 
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They  Want  a  Corporate  State 


The  Quebec  'church'  is  ivillin^  and  eager  to  collaborate  with  the  civil 
authority  toward  the  freezing  of  labor  and,  with  it,  the  whole  social 
and  economic  structure. 


If  MONG  the  things  required 
"^  ^  by  all  fascist  regimes  is  an 
economic  stratification  of  society, 
consisting  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy 
at  the  top,  a  retinue  of  favored 
lackeys,  and  a  large,  suppressed 
mass  of  toiling  and  impoverished 
humanity  at  the  bottom.  It  is  this 
mass  at  the  bottom  that  presents 
fascism  with  its  principal  concern 
— that  is,  during  its  formative 
stages.  Once  fascism  is  establish- 
ed, of  course,  the  masses  cease  to 
have  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves in  any  way  and  are  help- 
less to  remedy  their  sorry  lot. 
Fascism,  in  order  to  become  esta- 
blished in  an  area,  must  offer 
lurid  bait  to  the  'lower  class'  citi- 
zens in  order  to  get  them  into  the 
net.  Once  they  are  in  the  net,  the 
promises  can  be  abrogated  with- 
out conscience. 

In  this  connection,  we  refer  to 
an  interesting  item  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Canadian  press  last 
spring,  headlined:  'Industrial  Re- 
forms Urged  by  Church.'  The 
article  quoted  from  a  pastoral  let- 
ter issued  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
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episcopate  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec. Here  are  a  few  quotes  from 
this  news  release: 

'The  35,000 -word  pastoral  let- 
ter, signed  by  the  heads  of  25 
archdioceses  and  dioceses,  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  a 
"corporative  organization,"  which 
would  combine  both  workers  and 
employers. 

'The  letter  noted  that  "the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  lack  of 
respect  towards  authority  .  .  . 
has  gripped  many  of  our  work- 
ers." The  war  had  given  workers 
a  "consciousness  of  their  impor- 
tance in   the   national   economy." 

'  "It  is  our  duty,"  the  prelates 
wrote,  "to  indicate  the  way  to  a 
sound  re  -  establishment  of  the 
labor  class.  It  is  important  that 
economic  life  be  organized  to  rec- 
ognize the  Christian  meaning  of 
labor."* 

'  "Gradually  bringing  organiz- 
ed labor  into  participation  in 
management,  profits  and  property 
of  the  enterprise,  will  contribute 
powerfully    to    re  -  establishment 

*  'Ye  shall  earn  thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  th;. 
brow. ' 
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between  the  collaborators  of  a 
common  undertaking  the  confi- 
dence so  much  desired." 

'It  (the  pastoral  letter)  said  the 
church  offers  its  "loyal  collabor- 
ation to  those  who  hold  the  reins 
of  civil  authority,  but  outside  and 
above  political  parties.  The  church 
is  bound  to  none  of  them." 

'The  letter  asked  newspapers 
and  radio  stations  to  help  the  "so- 
cial apostles"  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  labor  class.' 

Here  we  see  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  becoming  alarmed  over 
the  workers  manifesting  a  'con- 
sciousness of  their  importance'  in 
the  society.  Evidently  they  must 
be  taught  the  'spirit'  of  subordin- 
ation and  more  'respect  toward 
authority.'  Toward  this  end,  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  offers  its 
services  and  authority  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  economic  'corpor- 
ate organization'  which  will  're- 
establish the  labor  class.'  This 
means  that  labor  shall  be  return- 
ed to  its  previous  status  of  toil 
and  third-rate  social  standing  as 
a  subordinate  class.  The  Quebec 
'church'  is  willing  and  eager  to 
collaborate  with  the  civil  author- 
ity toward  the  freezing  of  laboi: 
and,  with  it,  the  whole  social  and 
economic  structure. 

The  Jesuitical  trick  of  enticing 
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labor  into  the  trap  with  promises 
of  a  share  in  the  'management, 
profits,  and  property  of  the  enter- 
prise' is  nothing  more  than  a  trick 
— the  kind  of  trick  that  fascism 
does  not  hesitate  to  employ.  In 
the  proposals  of  the  Quebec  pas- 
toral letter,  we  see  all  the  ele- 
ments of  fascism,  namely:  a  tri- 
partite consolidation  of  the  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  ecclesiastical 
oligarchies  for  the  purpose  of 
freezing  the  social  structure  and 
preventing  social  change. 

When  such  a  proposal  for  a  fas- 
cist regimentation  of  society  is 
promulgated  on  this  Continent,  it 
is  high  time  for  every  patriotic 
citizen  of  North  America  to  rise 
up  in  wrath  against  it,  and  fight 
it  with  every  legal  means  at  hand, 
while  there  still  is  time.  We  'rise 
up'  readily  enough  to  fight  forest 
fires,  floods,  and  locust  plagues — 
but  a  fascist  plague  is  many  time3 
worse  than  any  of  these. 

The  antidote  to  both  commun- 
ism and  fascism  on  this  Continent 
is  Technocracy.  Neither  of  them 
can  be  eradicated  through  politi- 
cal party  action,  regardless  of  the 
brand  employed,  but  they  both 
hate  and  fear  Technocracy,  the 
only  social  dynamic  on  this  Conti- 
nent. — Techno  Critic 
Technocracy  Digest 
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■pNERGY  is  necessary  for  everything  that  happens  in  the  world.  In 
^^  olden  days,  most  of  the  applied  energy  was  furnished  by  the 
muscle  and  brawn  of  men  and  domesticated  animals. 

Today  coal,  oil,  water,  and  wood  give  us  our  gross  power.  Your 
muscle  and  mine  are  spared  from  working  too  hard. 

Basically  all  the  energy  of  this  earth  comes  from  the  sun.  The 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  eight  minutes  away  from  us  measured  by 
radiation's  travel-time,  is  a  matter  of  life. 

All  the  coal  and  the  oil  is  fossil  sunshine.  We  live  on  the  stored 
energy  of  past  ages.  We  spend  extraordinary  riches  accumulated  eons 
before  our  great-ever-so-great  grandfathers  began  to  evolve.  If  we 
didn't  have  so  much  of  it,  every  piece  of  coal  and  drop  of  oil  would 
be  like  so  much  gold  or  uranium.  It  is  unrenewable. 

The  energy  we  trap  by  harnessing  the  fall  of  water  impounded  by 
big  dams  is  this  year's  production.  So,  too,  the  wood  burned  is  using 
relatively  recent  sunshine,  sun's  energy  only  a  few  years  old. 

Human  energy  comes  from  the  calories  of  our  food,  usually  grown 
only  a  few  months  ago. 

Experimentally,  the  fission  of  uranium,  as  in  the  atomic  bomb,  has 
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opened  a  new  story  of  energy,  which  again  is  unrenewable  and 
extremely  limited  despite  the  fact  that  one  pound  of  matter  converted 
entirely  into  energy  would  furnish  all  the  electrical  power  of  the 
U.S.A.  for  nearly  a  month. 

We  are  hardly  on  the  ragged  edge  of  an  energy  shortage,  yet  a 
long-time  look  ahead  should  worry  us,  for  the  sake  of  our  children. 

So  valuable  are  coal  and  oil  for  the  chemicals  they  contain  that 
prohibition  of  their  burning  for  power  would  be  logical.  We  are  get- 
ting ready  to  tap  the  world's  great  deposits  of  oil  shale. 

Our  use  of  current  imports  of  sunshine,  poured  on  us  by  the  sun, 
is  woefully  inefficient.  The  fields  and  forests  use  only  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  radiation  they  receive.  But  we  cannot  build  a  factory  that  is  as 
effective  as  the  green  leaf. 

We  need  as  vigorous  a  research  effort  on  energy  for  the  future  as 
the  Germans  drove  us  to  in  developing  atomic  energy.  We  should  be' 
spending  a  billion  dollars  and  ten  thousand  best  brains  on  it.  We 
need  to: 

A.  Discover  the  secret  of  the  green  leaf  (photosynthesis)  and 
duplicate  it  chemically  and  mechanically,  with  real  efficiency. 

B.  Explore  for  plants,  whether  algae  or  what,  that  can  capture 
the  sunshine  better  for  food,  chemicals,  and  fuel. 

C.  Re  -  explore  power  from  the  temperature  differences  in  the 
ocean,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the  rush  of  the  winds,  and  direct 
heat  of  the  sunshine.  Sneers  from  self-contented  exploiters  of  our  lush 
energy  stores  should  not  deter  us. 

D.  Study  the  sun  and  the  stars  for  new  hints  as  to  how  to  con^ 
vert  matter  into  energy,  for  that  is  what  stokes  these  flaming  bodies. 

E.  Find  other  elements  besides  uranium  and  thorium  that  con- 
tain usable  nuclear  energy.  (If  this  is  not  a  prime  project  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  it  should  be.) 

— ^Watson  Davis,  Director,  Science  Service 


-^  HISTORY  MAY  NOW  be  in  the  process  of  creating  a  new  industrial  class, 
more  important  than  worker,  owner,  creditor  or  financial  manager — the  men  who 
understand  and  operate  energy.  Technocracy  is  the  first  formal  organization  of  this 
class.  — Stuart  Chase 
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^lecUic  ^B^aifU^  Qant^al  Auta  P^odiictlan 

ELECTRIC  'brains'  help  control  many  of  the  complex  operations 
of  automobile  production. 

Assembly  lines,  for  example,  now  operate  with  such  precise 
coordination  and  timing  that  manual  controls  prove  inadequate.  Some 
manufacturing  operations  are  too  complicated  and  fast  -  moving  for 
the  human  mind  and  eye  to  follow. 

Ingenious  electronic  control  and  calculating  devices,  however, 
keep  things  running  smoothly  in  the  modem  automotive  plant.  While 
these  so-called  electric  'brains'  are  no  substitute  for  human  intelli- 
gence, they  relieve  production  men  of  many  routine,  but  knotty 
administrative  problems. 

Electric  'brains'  operate  certain  machines,  sometimes  entire  pro- 
duction Hnes,  almost  automatically.  They  gage  or  inspect  finished 
parts  with  hair's  breadth  accuracy.  They  protect  employees  by  operat- 
ing automatic  safety  mechanisms.  They  perform  difficult  sorting, 
counting  or  mathematical  feats  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
human  beings. 

Final  assembly  lines  are  controlled  by  elaborate  panels  of  buttons, 
switches,  dials  and  lights,  that  keep  scores  of  inter-related  conveyors 
operating  as  a  single,  synchronized  machine.  A  master  control  panel 
is  located  in  the  plant  manager's  office,  where  the  complex  movement 
of  parts,  materials  and  semi-finished  vehicles  is  kept  under  constant 
supervision. 

One  assembly  plant  equipped  with  such  controls  contains  42 
separate  conveyors,  24  on  the  main  lines  and  18  'feeders,'  which  carry 
parts  and  supplies.   They  measure  nearly  a  mile  in  total  length. 

A  new  car  rolls  off  the  final  line  every  45  seconds,  or  at  a  rate  of 
80  per  hour.  In  addition  to  the  master  panel,  auxiliary  controls  are 
located  elsewhere  in  the  plant. 

The  entire  system  can  be  turned  on  or  off  by  rows  of  switches  on 
the  control  panel.  Dials  and  push  buttons  control  conveyor  speeds 
and  synchronization. 

By  watching  the  panel,  a  plant  manager  can  keep  in  touch  with 
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the  movement  of  assembly  operations  without  leaving  his  office. 
Needle  gauges  indicate  conveyor  speeds  and  the  rate  of  output  in  cars- 
per-hour  on  the  final  line.  On  one  section  of  the  panel,  all  conveyors 
in  the  plant  are  diagrammed  in  chrome  strips.  Lights  show  the  loca- 
tion of  any  conveyor  stoppage. 

If  trouble  develops  in  a  conveyor  driving  motor,  an  alternate 
power  unit  can  be  switched  on  from  the  control  panel. 

One  company  recently  completed  installation  of  electro-automatic 
sorting  and  calculating  equipment  which  digests  thousands  of  varied 
car  orders  and  translates  them  into  information  needed  for  production 
control. 

This  system  permits  the  company  to  produce  a  geometric  total  of 
14,000  different  combinations  of  body  style,  color,  trim,  and  acces- 
sories. Customers  can  have  their  choice  of  32  body  designs,  15  colors, 
30  upholstery  fabrics  and  21  different  accessories.  Cars  come  off  the 
assembly-line  made  to  order,  according  to  each  customer's  individual 
specifications. 

Punched  holes  in  cards  control  every  step  in  production  from 
chassis  to  installation  of  the  radio  and  heater.  The  electric  'brain' 
handles  6,000  cards  an  hour,  making  as  many  as  60  calculations  on 
each.  — ^Automobile  Facts 


Pifue,  MiU  HuHl  WUk  Aa  Jtandi 

H  FTER  20  years  of  research  and  an  investment  of  over  $25  million, 
^^  National  Tube  Co.,  a  U.S.  Steel  subsidiary,  has  developed  an 
almost  completely  automatic  continuous  seamless  pipe  mill  at  its 
Lorain  (Ohio)  works.  The  mill  has  been  producing  pipe  at  capacity 
— 1,800  tons  a  month — for  a  year  now,  and  the  bugs  are  almost  all  out 
of  the  line. 

It  takes  only  350  men,  including  spell-hands,  crane  operators,  and 
foremen,  to  operate  the  whole  line.  In  place  of  men,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  flag  switches,  electric  eyes,  electric  motors,  and  cranes  that 
do  their  work  automatically. 
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Leaving  out  all  intermediate  steps,  the  job  that  the  mill  does  is 
to  take  a  cylindrical  billet  of  steel,  punch  a  hole  down  the  center  of  it, 
and  draw  it  out  to  as  much  as  nine  times  its  original  length.  The  end 
product  is  seamless  steel  pipe  anywhere  from  2  in.  to  4  in.  in  diameter 
and  from  40  ft.  to  138  ft.  long,  depending  on  specifications.  But  it  is  in 
the  intermediate  steps,  in  the  heating,  piercing,  drawing,  reducing,  and 
finishing  of  the  tube,  that  the  new,  automatic  feature  s — and  the 
interest — lie. 

Raw  material  for  the  operation  comes  from  National  Tube's  newly 
installed  blooming  mill  at  Lorain.  The  mill  is  engineered  to  turn  out 
round  steel  billets,  precisely  5V2  in.  in  diameter  and  from  3  ft.  9  in.  to 
14  ft.  long.  These  are  heated  cherry-red  in  a  rotary-hearth  continuous 
furnace  in  the  pipe  mill.  From  the  top,  this  furnace  looks  like  a  dough- 
nut— 84  ft.  in  diameter.  The  roof  and  walls  are  stationary,  but  the 
floor  of  the  hearth  rotates  on  tracks,  making  one  complete  turn  every 
1^/^  hours.  Cold  ingots  feed  into  one  door  of  the  furnace,  lie  like  spokes 
of  a  wheel  radiating  from  the  center,  and  pass  through  five  tempera- 
ture zones,  which  bring  them  up  to  2,300  F.  in  the  discharge  zone. 

A  manually  operated  machine  takes  the  billets  from  the  dis- 
charge zone  and  drops  them  on  skids  that  guide  their  roll  down  to  the 
piercing  mill.  This  mill  works  like  conventional  piercers  but  much 
faster.  It  takes  a  5V2  in.  round,  8  ft.  long  billet,  rams  a  hard  steel  bore 
down  the  center  of  the  heat-softened  metal,  hollowing  it  out  and 
stretching  the  billet  to  5-%  round  and  25  ft.  long.  The  piercer  head  is 
pushed  through  the  billet  at  about  30  in.  a  second.  When  it  comes  out 
the  other  end,  a  worker  retrieves  it  with  tongs;  that's  the  only  place 
along  the  entire  line  where  muscle  and  tongs  are  required. 

From  the  piercer  through,  the  pipe  is  lifted  mechanically  and 
rolled  to  position  in  front  of  the  mandrel  mill.  Here  a  photoelectric 
cell  picks  up  the  light  from  the  still-hot  pipe  and  signals  a  mechanism 
that  rams  a  steel  bar  down  the  hollow  of  the  tube.  With  this  mandrel 
bar  in  it,  the  pipe  rides  along  between  the  rollers  of  the  mandrel  mill. 
The  rollers  outside,  working  against  the  mandrel  bar  inside,  squeeze 
down  the  outside  diameter  and  wall  thickness  of  the  pipe,  more  than 
doubling  its  length.  The  size  of  the  mandrel  bar  establishes  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  pipe. 
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The  pipe  containing  the  mandrel  bar  rushes  out  of  the  mandrel 
mill  at  about  700  ft.  a  minute.  It  slams  into  a  flag  switch  activating  a 
lever  which  throws  the  pipe  and  bar  up  onto  a  table.  There  the  man- 
drel bar  is  yanked  from  the  shell,  returned  to  the  front  end  of  the  mill, 
cooled  and  used  again. 

In  the  meantime,  a  conveyor  carries  the  pipe  to  a  reheater  furnace 
where  it  is  softened  up  for  final  shaping.  The  reheat  furnace,  68  ft. 
long  and  22  ft.  wide,  has  three  heat  zones.  In  the  discharge  zone,  there 
are  two  doors,  one  north,  one  south.  If  the  pipe  is  O.K.  for  size  after 
it  leaves  the  mandrel  mill,  it  passes  out  the  north  door  to  the  finish- 
ing table.  But  if  it  needs  further  shaping,  it  passes  out  the  south  door 
to  the  sizing  mill  or  the  reducing  mill. 

Both  these  mills  have  12  stands  or  pairs  of  rolls.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  them  is  that  the  rollers  of  the  reducing  mill  are  powered  and 
geared  so  that  they  rotate  progressively  faster  down  the  line.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  draw  or  stretch  the  pipe  as  it  passes  between  the 
rolls,  since  each  of  them  pulls  a  little  harder  than  the  rolls  before  it. 
A  62-ft.-long  pipe  delivered  to  the  reducing  mill  comes  out  140  ft.  long, 
and  in  stretching  this  much  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  is  reduced  con- 
siderably. 

Rollers  of  the  sizing  mill  all  travel  at  the  same  speed.  They 
squeeze  down  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  somewhat  but  do  not  draw  it 
out  much. 

From  these  two  mills,  the  pipe  is  conveyed  over  cooling  tables 
through  straightening  machines  to  cut-off  machines  where  they  are 
cropped  to  size  and  delivered  to  the  finishing  floor. 

On  the  finishing  floor,  three  operations  occur:  facing  off  the  ends 
of  the  pipe,  threading  the  ends,  and  putting  a  coupling  or  collar  on  one 
end.  All  of  them  are  done  by  machine,  automatically.  A  walking 
table,  carrying  two  lengths  of  pipe,  places  them  on  the  inlet  rollers  to 
the  facing  machine.  The  rollers  carry  the  two  lengths  into  the  machine 
where  they  are  both  faced  at  once,  then  carry  them  out  onto  the  table 
again.  Then  the  walking  table  moves  the  two  faced  lengths  halfway 
to  the  threading  machine  and  at  the  same  time,  it  carries  two  more 
lengths  in  front  of  the  facing  machine.  When  these  are  faced,  the  table 
again  advances,  putting  the  first  pair  of  lengths  in  line  with  the  thread- 
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ing  machine,  the  second  pair  halfway  between,  and  Hning  up  still  a 
third  pair  with  the  facing  machine. 

The  exact  duplicate  of  this  operation  goes  on  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  walking  table  with  the  opposite  ends  of  the  pipes. 

Finally,  the  pipe  goes  to  inspectors  and  then  a  four-headed  coup- 
ling machine  which  spins  on  the  collars  that  are  used  to  link  pipe 
together.  After  that  the  pipe  is  measured,  stenciled,  oiled,  and  carted 
to  the  warehouse. 


PuAJtLuttan  Pifieline 


"D  Y  REMOTE  control,  Shell  Oil  Co.'s  New  York  headquarters  oper- 
^^  ates  pumping  stations  on  its  petroleum  products  pipeline  850  miles 
away.   It's  a  teletype  hookup. 

The  pipeline  begins  at  Shell's  Wood  River  (111.)  refinery  and  runs 
through  four  pumping  stations  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  two  terminal 
points  in  Ohio.  It  is  450  miles  long.  Pumps  and  valves  in  the  stations 
are  started  or  stopped,  opened  or  shut,  simply  by  dialing  a  code  num- 
ber on  a  dial-equipped  teletype  machine  in  New  York.  Dialing  a  num- 
ber into  the  system  can  perform  as  many  as  five  operations  at  any  one 
of  the  pumping  stations  along  the  line.  The  intricate  control  gear  and 
teletype  equipment  used  in  the  system  are  a  joint  development  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph. 

Unlike  a  crude-oil  pipeline,  which  carries  only  a  single  liquid, 
Shell's  line  is  equipped  to  carry  up  to  22  different  petroleum  products. 
That  presents  some  involved  problems  in  traffic  control,  particularly 
when  several  different  products  are  running  through  the  line  at  the 
same  time.  Hence  the  elaborate  control  system:  to  make  sure  that  the 
right  quantity  of  the  right  product  gets  to  the  right  customer  at  the 
right  time.  Since  Shell's  New  York  office  is  the  clearing  house  for 
orders,  it  is  also  the  logical  place  to  execute  them — by  remote  control. 

Here's  how  the  system  works:  Say  Shell  wants  to  send  a  batch  of 
naphtha  from  its  Wood  River  refinery  to  a  distribution  point  at  the 
first  pumping  station  along  the  pipeline.   The  stretch  of  pipe  between 
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the  refinery  and  the  station  is  already  loaded  with  some  other  pro- 
duct. In  New  York,  a  dispatcher  traces  the  location  of  the  products  on 
a  control  board  that  simulates  the  pipeline.  When  the  board  shows  that 
the  product  already  in  the  line  has  reached  a  desired  amount,  the  dis- 
patcher shuts  it  off,  and  turns  on  the  naphtha — by  teletype. 

As  the  naphtha  enters  the  refinery  end  of  the  line,  it  mixes  slightly 
with  the  preceding  product.  The  contamination  that  results  from  the 
mixture  isn't  enough  to  spoil  the  quality  of  either  product — ^providing 
the  pressure  on  the  line,  and  the  viscosity  of  the  two  liquids  are  care- 
fully regulated.  Shell  tries  to  pipe  a  product  that  is  similar  to  the  one 
preceding  it. 

When  the  board  shows  that  the  naphtha  has  reached  the  first 
pumping  station,  the  dispatcher  dials  the  appropriate  code  number  on 
the  teletype  machine  to  switch  it  off  the  main  line  and  into  the  storage 
tanks  at  the  distribution  center.  The  one  coded  number  starts  a  lubri- 
cating pump,  opens  an  upstream  valve,  starts  the  main  pump,  opens 
the  discharge  valve,  and  opens  a  valve  that  brings  the  pumping  station 
back  on  the  main  line. 

After  a  product  starts  its  trip,  discharge  pressures,  suctions,  and 
power  consumption  are  recorded  in  New  York  by  a  telemetering  sys- 
tem designed  by  Bailey  Instrument  Co.  Telemeter  devices  in  the 
pumping  stations  measure  operating  conditions,  then  transmit  them 
to  the  New  York  dispatcher  by  teletype. 

The  pumping  stations  aren't  completely  automatic,  though.  One 
man  is  assigned  to  each  station  for  standby  and  maintenance.  When 
manual  operation  of  a  station  is  required,  the  operator  is  called  to  the 
job  by  a  siren — also  controlled  by  a  New  York  dispatcher  at  a  teletype 
machine. 


( 


Micmlf^  to.  Jtelfi  ^e&d  Wadd? 

T  ONDON. — A  laboratory  in  Trinidad  may  hold  the  secret  of  how  the 
■"  world's  rapidly  increasing  population  can  be  fed  without  the  need 
of  opening  up  vast  tracts  of  undeveloped  land,  or  of  farming  land  that 
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is  not  economic.  By  micro-biological  means,  or  fermentation,  it  is 
developing  synthetic  foodstuffs  rich  in  protein  and  V  vitamins,  and 
producing  them  faster  than  food  is  produced  by  natural  means. 

The  food  yeast  story  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when 
it  was  anticipated  there  would  be  a  world  shortage  of  animal  proteins. 
A  team  of  British  scientists  headed  by  Danish-bom  Dr.  A.  C.  Thaysen, 
at  the  chemical  research  laboratory  at  Teddington,  near  London,  was 
given  the  task  of  finding  a  synthetic  food  that  would  supply  the  neces- 
sary proteins  and  vitamins  missing  from  the  wartime  diet  of  the 
people.  They  had  a  German  discovery  to  work  on,  for,  during  World 
War  I,  German  scientists  had  found  a  protein  concentrate  for  stock- 
feeding,  a  fungus  called  torula  utilis,  a  contaminant  of  pressed  yeast. 

The  British  team  was  successful  in  improving  on  the  German  dis- 
covery, and  in  producing  a  protein-rich  food  palatable  to  human 
beings.  In  addition,  the  new  process  gave  protein  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  normal  method  of  production  through  the  stages  of  soil,  veg- 
etable growth  and  animal  protein. 

Dr.  Thaysen  was  appointed  director  of  the  Colonial  Micro-Biologi- 
cal Research  Institute  in  Trinidad  in  1945,  and  a  large  laboratory  was 
built  for  him  there.  The  object  was  to  make  a  general  study  of  micro- 
biological problems  in  tropical  conditions.  The  actual  manufacture  of 
food  yeast  is  being  undertaken  at  the  moment  only  at  a  small  factory 
in  Jamaica. 

Though  Dr.  Thaysen  is  not  concerned  only  with  food  yeast,  he  is 
enthusiastic  about  its  value  to  the  world.  'We  talk  about  culivating 
new  areas  to  provide  food  for  the  world's  increasing  population,'  he 
says,  'but  that  would  be  too  expensive  and  too  slow.  In  the  tropics, 
for  example,  the  population  is  increasing  5%  a  year.  Underfeeding  is 
often  general.  In  my  view  the  only  solution  is  to  make  use  of  microbes.' 

The  food  yeast  produced  in  Britain  during  the  war  was  subjected 
to  exhaustive  tests,  first  on  animals,  then  on  human  beings. 

In  an  experiment  at  the  National  Institute  for  Research  in  Dairy- 
ing at  Shinfield,  Reading,  8%  of  food  yeast  was  added  to  pig  feed.  For 
the  first  three  months  the  pigs  throve  as  well  as  those  which  received 
a  diet  in  which  10%  of  meat  meal  replaced  the  yeast. 

When  tests  with  human  beings  were  undertaken  85  people  in 
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Cambridge,  varying  from  seven  months  to  75  years,  were  selected. 
Children  under  five  years  of  age  were  given  up  to  five  grams  daily 
of  food  yeast,  and  the  baby  of  seven  months  up  to  two  grams,  without 
any  digestive  disturbance.  Adults  took  up  to  15  grams  daily  for  from 
two  to  seven  weeks,  either  mixed  with  flour  and  baked  in  bread  or 
added  to  soups,  porridge  or  potatoes.  Only  three  complained  of  diges- 
tive upsets. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  and  other  tests  are  that  food 
yeast  contains  proteins  in  amount  equal  to  half  its  weight  with  a  nutri- 
tive value  approaching  that  possessed  by  milk  proteins;  that  it  is  one 
of  the  richest  known  sources  of  B  vitamins,  being  rivalled  only  by  liver 
in  this  respect,  and  that  it  can  be  taken  safely  by  both  children  and 
adults  with  beneficial  results. 

The  factory  in  Jamaica,  when  fully  producing,  will  turn  out  no 
more  than  12  tons  of  food  yeast  a  day,  but  this  will  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  protein  deficiencies  of  1,250,000  people.  There  is  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  with  only  a  moderate  expenditure  the  world 
could  solve  its  dietary  problems  almost  immediately. 

One  day,  perhaps,  the  'invisible  world'  may  save  large  popula- 
tions from  starvation.  In  India  and  China,  where  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation continually  outstrips  the  capacity  to  produce  food,  it  may  be 
that  food  yeast  will  be  the  answer  administrators  have  sought  for  gen- 
erations. — Ian  Baker  in  Toronto  Star  Weekly 


T  ¥  riVES  may  not  have  to  worry  about  their  husband's  pretty  blonde 
'  ■  secretaries  some  day,  because  there  may  not  be  any  more  secre- 
taries. 

If  mechanical  'brains'  develop  to  the  point  where  they  can  take 
dictation  and  type  letters,  the  flesh-and-blood  secretary  may  find  her- 
self job-hunting,  says  W.  Miller  Bennett  of  Indianapolis,  newly-elected 
international  president.  National  Office  Management  Association. 

Area  12  of  NOMA,  which  takes  in  B.C.,  Alberta,  Washington, 
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Oregon  and  Idaho,  opened  its  three-day  fourth  annual  conference, 
Thursday  night,  in  Hotel  Vancouver,  with  some  200  office  managers 
attending.   Mr.  Bennett  is  a  guest  speaker. 

Keynote  of  the  convention,  illustrated  by  its  big  equipment  in  the 
hotel's  ballroom,  is  the  high  degree  of  mechanization  of  office  manage- 
ment today.  Displayed  are  machines  that  do  everything  from  taking 
dictation  to  licking  the  stamps  for  completed  letters. 

'We  can  record  the  human  voice  now,  and  hold  it  a  long  time/ 
says  Mr.  Bennett.  'Mechanical  translation  of  the  voice  into  the  written 
word  on  paper  hasn't  yet  been  achieved,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  some  day. 

'If  you'd  have  said  50  years  ago  that  things  happening  mechan- 
ically today  were  possible,  few  would  have  believed  you,'  said  Mr. 
Bennett.  'We  haven't  reached  the  end  yet  in  mechanical  development, 
by  a  long  way. 

'If  it  wasn't  for  mechanization,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the 
big  companies  of  today.  If  letters  had  to  be  written  with  a  quill  pen 
and  other  office  work  done  by  hand,  we  just  couldn't  keep  up  with  it.' 

Mr.  Bennett  saw  a  year  ago  at  a  U.S.  atomic  project  one  of  the 
mechanical  'brains'  which  in  a  matter  of  minutes  can  do  elaborate 
mathematical  problems  that  would  take  scientists  months  to  complete. 

If  mechanical-brain  machines  should  eventually  take  over  practi- 
cally all  physical  labor,  NOMA's  president  says,  'Maybe  we'll  have  a 
bigger  management  problem  than  ever — how  to  divert  the  energies  of 
our  people.'  — Vancouver  Sun 


*  NEW  WESTMINSTER.— This  city  is  one  of  the  first  in  Canada  to  completely 
mechanize  its  municipal  accounting. 

Accounting  ,and  records  at  City  Hall  now  are  handled  in  a  completely  up  to  date 
system  with  day-to-day  budget  control  and  simultaneous  analysis  of  accounts. 

It  is  now  possible  in  one  operation  to  obtain  the  taxable  assessment,  the  tax 
payable  and  at  the  same  time  complete  the  tax  bill,  ledger  account  and  the  collector's 
roll  simultaneously.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

■^  WASHINGTON. — A  camera  that  can  photograph  a  26-mile  strip  of  earth  in  two 
seconds  from  a  plane  flying  at  10,000  feet  has  been  developed  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  — Associated  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

NEW    HOLLAND   MACHINE   CO. 

(Pa.)  says  its  Model  80  farm  baler  has 
brains,  as  well  as  brawn.  Its  battery  of 
automatic  gimmicks,  working  together, 
can  package  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  an 
hour,  according  to  NHM. 

While  the  farmer  drives  his  tractor, 
these  baling  operations  are  going  on  be- 
nind  him: 

A  'floating'  pickup  lifts  hay  from  the 
windrow.  An  automatic  device  then 
presses  and  slices  the  hay. 

A  mechanism  inside  the  baler  com- 
presses bales  weighing  more  than  100 
lbs.   while  they're  being  tied  with  wire. 

Hydraulic  controls  keep  bales  uniform, 
no  matter  whether  the  crop  is  heavy  or 
light,  damp  or  dry. 

Twin  twisters  spin  eight  turns  in  both 
strands  that  hold  bales  securely. 

A  'warner'  that  makes  the  engine  sput- 
ter tells  the  farmer  his  wire  supply  is 
running  low. 

NHM  says  the  wire-twisting  operation 
takes  less  than  two  seconds.  Twists  re- 
portedly are  strong  enough  to  withstand 
a  pull  of  285  lbs.  They're  made  without 
any  bits  of  wire  falling  to  the  ground 
where  they  might  possibly  injure  grazing 
cattle. 

Model  80  is  designed  for  farmers  who 
ship  their  baled  hay  or  straw.  The  ma- 
chine is  of  all-steel  construction,  has  its 


own  engine  to  run  the  baling  mechanism, 
and  can  be  pulled  by  any  two-plow  trac- 
tor. 

AN  INJECTION  MOLDING  MA- 
chine  for  making  plastic  products,  said 
to  be  the  world's  largest,  has  been  un- 
veiled at  the  A.  L.  Hyde  plant  in  Glen- 
lock,  N.J.  The  machine,  which  can  press 
out  at  one  time  thermoplastic  products 
about  200  ounces  in  weight,  was  design- 
ed, developed  and  built  by  the  Watson- 
Stillman  Company,  Roselle,  N.J.,  maker 
of  hydraulic  machinery. 

The  first  such  machine  installed  when 
the  Hyde  company  was  founded  in  1932 
was  capable  of  making  a  plastic  product 
that  weighed  no  more  than  an  ounce. 
Since  then  press  capacity  has  been  in- 
creased gradually.  Until  recently  a  sixty- 
ounce  injection  machine  was  considered 
large. 

A  NEW  DOOR -OPENING  DEVICE 
that  swings  heavy  doors  in  either  direc- 
tion at  the  slightest  touch  was  shown 
publicly  in  the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York, 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 
The  device,  which  is  designed  to  be  used 
effectively  in  retail  stores,  is  self-con- 
tained in  a  small  unit  about  the  size  of 
a  shoe  box. 

The  unit,  called  Pittcomatic,  was  de- 
scribed as  the  first  double-acting  power 
hinge  manufactured.    It  operates  on  an 
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electric-hydraulic  principle  and  can  be 
set  to  open  after  it  is  touched  or  to  open 
under  slight  continued  pressure. 

Although  volume  production  has  not 
begun,  the  company's  representatives 
stated  that  cost  would  be  'only  a  frac- 
tion as  much  as  electric-eye  openers  to 
install  and  power  requirements  to  operate 
will  be  no  more  than  for  a  small  home 
refrigerator.' 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  Pittco- 
matic  power  hinge  unit  was  the  first 
automatic  door  opener  that  may  be  used 
on  storefronts  where  doors  are  set  flush 
with  the  sidewalk.  This  is  because  no 
posts  or  electric-eye  traffic  channels  are 
involved  in  its  operation,  it  was  ex- 
plained. 

THE  35-TON  MONSTER  BELOW   IS 

the  world's  largest  dump  truck,  accord- 
ing to  Heil  Co.  and  Sterling  Motor  Truck 
Co.,  the  manufacturers.  It  will  haul  coal 


and  rock  waste  for  a  Pennsylvania  strip 
mine. 

The  28-cu.  yd.  dump  unit  can  be  lifted 
and  dumped  in  less  than  a  half  minute. 
Its  325-hp.  diesel  engine  can  trundle  the 
truck  at  32  miles  an  hour  in  overdrive. 

ATOMIC  HEAT  IS  TO  BE  USED  TO 

warm  all  the  buildings  at  Britain's  No. 
1  atomic  research  station  at  Harwell, 
Berkshire. 

The  Ministry  of  Supply  announced 
that  atomic  central  heating  designs  are 
already  on  the  drawing  board.  If  the 
scheme  is  successful  it  may  be  used  as  a 
model  for  heating  entire  towns  near  the 
'atom  cities.' 

ATOM-POWERED  HORMONES,  FOR 

long  the  dream  of  scientists,  have  finally 
been  created,  but  it  took  10  men  work- 
ing as  a  team  for  three  years  to  do  it. 

The  group  of  10  biochemists  at  Mc- 
Gill  University  worked  steadily  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  elusive  radio-active  hor- 
mones, and  finally  accomplished  their 
task  with  the  aid  of  isotopes  from  Can- 
ada's atom-plant  at  Chalk  River,  Ontario. 

Professor  R.  D.  H.  Heard,  who  headed 
the  McGill  group  during  its  long  quest, 
said  the  radio-active  hormones  may  be  a 
great  aid  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 

Already  the  university  has  been  flood- 
ed with  requests  for  the  hormones,  which 
may  be  invaluable  also  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  high  blood 
pressure. 

A   NEW   METHOD   OF   PLANTING 

corn  that  increases  yields  as  much  as  20 
bushels  an  acre  was  described  at  Urbana, 
111. 
A.  L.  Lang,  agronomist  with  the  Uni- 
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versity  College  of  Agriculture,  said  that 
the  new  method  involves  the  planting  of 
corn  and  soybeans  in  alternate  rows. 
Under  the  system,  two  or  four  rows  of 
corn  are  planted  across  a  field  and  then 
the  same  number  of  rows  of  soybeans 
are  planted.  The  method  substantially 
reduces  competition  among  plants  for 
nutrients,  soil  moisture  and  sunlight, 
Lang  said. 

In  the  last  three  years,  Lang's  tests  with 
the  alternate  row  system  have  produced 
corn  yield  increases  of  five  to  27  bushels 
an  acre.  Most  increases  were  15  to  20 
bushels. 

Other  benefits  were  reported.  The  ears 
of  corn  are  longer  and  larger  in  diameter. 
Stalks  are  shorter  and  thicker.  The  m.ois- 
ture  content  is  lower  at  harvest  time, 
thus  reducing  the  risk  of  spoilage  after 
the  corn  is  stored. 

One  requirement  in  the  alternate  row 
system  is  a  push-type  combine  to  harvest 
the  soybeans  when  they  mature  before 
corn. 

A   NEW    HARMONICA   ASSEMBLY 

machine  turns  out  ten  times  as  many 
instruments  a  minute  as  the  hand  clamp- 
ing devices  previously  used  in  the  Mag- 
nus Harmonic  Corp.  plant  in  Newark, 
N.J. 

Assembly  workers  place  component 
parts  in  feed  hoppers  in  the  turntable 
and  they  are  automatically  clamped  in 
place  as  it  revolves.  A  conveyor  belt  then 
carries  them  to  an  automatic  packaging 
machine. 

IT  TAKES  TIME  TO  OIL  MACHINE 

bearings  by  hand.  Trico  Fuse  Manufac- 
turing Co.  has  a  multiple  oiler — a  per- 
manent installation — with  a  solenoid  con- 


trol that  will  lubricate  up  to  20  bearing 
points  at  one  shot. 

You  can  plug  the  control  into  a  light- 
ing outlet  or  connect  it  across  the  motor 
starting  switch.  While  the  solenoid  con- 
trol is  energized,  oil  feeds  to  all  bearings. 

A  master  tube  (or  manifold)  holds  the 
oil  that  is  fed  by  gravity  from  a  reser- 
voir above  the  solenoid  control.  Oil  valves 
for  the  bearings  line  the  side  of  the  mas- 
ter tube.  They  are  placed  i/4  in-  above  the 
master  tube  base,  so  that  oil  sediment  is 
trapped.  Each  valve  is  adjustable  to 
desired  oil  flow. 

A   SPECIAL   KIND  OF  MERCURY 

made  from  gold  shines  with  light  of  a 
definite  wavelength  when  bombarded 
with  radar  waves.  This  produces  the 
circular  pattern  shown  below  magnified 
100  times.  By  comparing  measuring  in- 
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struments  with  the  wavelength  of  the 
light  rays,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
scientists  expect  to  get  a  new  standard  of 
length,  accurate  to  one  part  in  40  million. 
Ordinary  mercury  is  a  mixture  of  two 
atomic  weights,  each  producing  a  differ- 
ent wavelength.  Gold  bombarded  into  an 
atomic  pile  transmutes  into  the  single- 
weight  mercury  used  here. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ELECTRI- 
cal  arm  and  nylon  hand  for  amputees  was 
announced  by  the  International  Business 
Machines  Co. 

Electrical  machinery  is  housed  in  a 
hollow  artificial  forearm.  Inside  nylon 
fingers  of  an  almost  perfect-looking  hand, 
there  are  joints  and  flexing  rods  of  metal 
which  closely  imitate  natural  muscle 
movements.  Power  comes  from  a  tiny 
battery. 

The  amputee  wears  an  insole  with  keys 
which  he  plays  with  his  toes  much  like 
playing  an  organ's  footpedals.  The  keys 
connect  with  the  electrical  arms. 

It's  the  closest  thing  to  a  natural  arm 
yet  produced,  IBM  declared. 

Using  it,  amputees  can,  without  fumb- 
ling, write,  type,  answer  phones,  unlock 
doors,  light  cigarettes,  squeeze  tooth- 
paste on  a  toothbrush  or  pour  from  a 
bottle,  the  company  said. 

MEANS  OF  ENDOWING  AN  INTRI- 
cate  computing  machine  with  a  new  fac- 
ulty akin  to  human  reason  has  been  de- 
veloped by  scientists  at  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

The  best  that  present-day  computing 
machines  have  been  able  to  do,  it  was 
said,  is  to  recognize  their  own  mistakes 
made  in  an  involved  mathematical  prob- 
lem when  something  goes  wrong  in  the 
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maze  of  vacuum  tubes,  relays  and  wire 
circuits  of  which  they  are  constructed. 
When  this  happens  such  a  machine  can 
only  sound  an  alarm  to  summon  human 
aid,  then  shut  off  until  it  comes. 

In  the  new  Bell  Laboratory  device, 
which  can  be  built  into  any  computer, 
the  machine  keeps  running,  finds  its  own 
mistake  and  the  problem  goes  on  until 
the  answer  is  found. 

The  new  principle  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
in  electronic  computer  techniques  since 
the  first  of  these  powerful  scientific  tools 
which  today  are  capable  of  solving  in  a 
few  hours,  days  or  weeks,  problems  which 
formerly  were  insoluble,  or  a  lifetime  job 
for  a  computational  expert. 

The  device  is  the  result  of  several 
years  mathematical  research  carried  on 
at  the  laboratories  by  Dr.  R.  Hanning 
and  was  built  under  the  direction  of  B. 
D,  Holbrook,  research  engineer. 

When  long  and  involved  computations 
are  in  order,  it  was  explained,  research 
men,  since  the  coming  of  the  electronic 
calculator,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  set- 
ting up  a  problem  on  the  machine  then 
setting  it  in  motion  to  run  overnight  or 
over  a  weekend  without  human  super- 
vision. 

If  a  mistake  occurs  and  the  machine 
stops  half  way  through  the  problem, 
however,  valuable  time  is  lost.  With  the 
new  device  this  will  not  happen.  The 
machine  will  discover  its  own  mistake 
and  correct  it,  all  without  shutting  down 
or  summoning  aid  from  an  attendant. 

Business  and  Finance 

BUSINESS  FAILURES  IN  CANADA 
have  been  on  the  increase  for  four  years 
and  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  720  went 
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under  as  compared  with  500  in  the  same 
period  in  1949. 

These  were  reported  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  under  provisions  of 
the   Bankruptcy  and  Winding  Up  Acts, 

Defaulted  liabilities  of  the  companies 
concerned  amounted  to  $12,400,000— a 
43%  increase  over  the  total  for  the  1949 
period. 

CORPORATION  PROFITS  IN  THE 
United  States  are  running  at  a  record 
rate,  with  the  second  quarter  total  43% 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

This  upward  surge  developed  without 
the  stimulus  of  war,  which  did  not  boost 
prices,  sales  and  earnings  until  the  start 
of  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

A  compilation  made  by  the  Associated 
Press  of  the  earnings  of  450  corporations 
in  all  fields  of  business  showed  these 
totals : 

1950  second  quarter  $1,625,040,257; 

1949  second  quarter  $1,132,763,017; 
Increase:  43%. 

1950  first  half  $2,865,306,259; 
1949  first  half  $2,319,616,453; 
Increase:   24%. 

Profits  made  an  all-time  high  in  1948, 
and  the  total  last  year  was  only  2.6% 
below  that  peak,  the  AP  compilation 
showed. 


That  makes  the  24%  gain  so  far  this 
year  look  impressive. 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 
climbed  to  a  new  high  during  August, 
gaining  1.3  points  due  to  higher  costs  in 
food,  fuel,  furnishings  and  rents,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 
The  index,  based  on  the  calculation 
that  1935-39  prices  equal  100,  climbed 
from  168.5  to  169.8. 

CANADA'S  19  5  0  FOREIGN  TRADE 
produced  a  deficit  of  $15,300,000  during 
the  first  eight  months,  compared  with  a 
surplus  of  $83,700,000  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago,  according  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics. 

This  swing  in  trade  was  caused  mainly 
by  a  sharp  decline  in  exports  to  Com- 
monwealth countries  and  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  imports. 

EVER  SINCE  1937,  U.S.  EXPORTS 
have  far  outstripped  imports,  thus  helped 
create  the  worldwide  dollar  shortage.  The 
balance  of  trade  has  finally  swung  the 
other  way,  the  Census  Bureau  has  re- 
ported. 

During  August,  U.S.  imports,  reaching 
an  alltime  high  of  $819,000,000,  exceeded 
exports  by  $58,000,000. 


*  THIS  SEASON  nearly  90%  of  California's  $45,000,000  beet  crop  was  harvested 
by  mechanical  pickers.  About  25%  of  the  state's  cotton  crop  is  being  picked  by 
machine  this  year  as  against  1^/^%  in  1947;  probably  80%  will  be  picked  by  machine 
in  1954.  Mechanical  beet  and  cotton  pickers,  however,  are  comparatively  old- 
fashioned  gadgets.  The  talk  of  the  industry  is  the  new  'electronic  crop  thinner,'  or 
robot  hoe,  which  thins  and  weeds  crops  faster  than  twenty  workers  could  do  it.  Then 
there  are  the  new  chemical  products  exhibited  by  the  American  Cyanimide  Company 
in  May  which  eliminate  the  labor  used  in  such  operations  as  weeding  crab  grass 
from  onion  fields — hand  weeding  often  costs  $50  an  acre.  Within  a  decade  the  major 
farm  tasks  now  done  by  migratory  labor  will  probably  all  be  mechanized. 

— Carey  McWilUams  in  The  Natiott 
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The  Battle  of  the  Bottle 


In  Canada  and  United  States  today,  alcoholism  is  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly serious  problem.  This  article  indicates  the  proportions  of  the 
liquor  problem,  examines  present  measures  to  combat  it,  and  outlines 
ivhat  the  Technate  would  do  about  it. 


*"fl7HENEVER  a  disease  is  so 
^  *  widespread  in  a  population, 
so  serious  in  its  effects,  so  costly 
in  its  treatment  that  the  individual 
cannot  deal  with  it  himself,  it  be- 
comes a  public  health  problem.' 
These  are  the  words  of  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  Thomas  Parran 
as  quoted  in  the  December,  1947, 
issue  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Public  Health,  and  while  it  was 
intended  as  a  general  definition,  it 
fully  embraces  the  disease  of  alco- 
holism which  yearly  claims  more 
victims  than  any  others  except 
heart  disease  and  tuberculosis. 

The  use  of  intoxicants  has  a  his- 
tory virtually  as  long  as  that  of 
man's  existence  on  earth,  but  the 
complexities  of  modern  society 
have  tended  to  increase  their  use 
and  to  intensify  the  seriousness  of 
their  effects  on  the  entire  social 
structure.  At  present  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  44%  of  the 
entire  population  between  15  and 
60  years  use  intoxicating  bever- 
ages. Six  percent  of  these  —  or 
close  to  four  millions  —  are  con- 


sidered as  'problem'  drinkers,  and 
a  million  of  this  lattef  group  are 
chronic  alcoholics — diseased  per- 
sons with  no  control  over  their 
ailment. 

An  average  of  $10  billion  a  year 
is  spent  for  liquor  alone  in  Can- 
ada and  U.S.  Besides  this  stagger- 
ing amount,  there  is  the  cost  to 
society  in  the  form  of  physical  and 
mental  disabilities  arising  from 
the  use  of  alcohol,  the  loss  to  in- 
dustry through  absenteeism  and 
inefficient  work  (about  $1  billion 
annually) ,  the  commission  of 
crimes  attributable  partially  or 
wholly  to  use  of  alcohol,  the  toll 
of  accidents  in  which  liquor  fig- 
ures, the  maintenance  of  police 
forces  and  corrective  institutions, 
the  succor  of  families  forced  into 
necessitous  circumstances  through 
too-extensive  drinking  on  the  part 
of  bread-winners,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  an  out- 
standing U.S.  authority  on  public 
health,  has  said:  'Alcohol  is  a 
direct  cause  of  various  acute  and 
chronic  diseases  and  is  a  compli- 
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eating  and  contributing  factor  in 
many  others.  From  5%  to  10%  of 
new  admissions  to  state  hospitals 
for  mental  diseases  in  the  U.S.  are 
for  alcoholic  psychoses.  From  10,- 
000  to  12,000  patients  a  year  suf- 
fering from  acute  or  chronic  forms 
of  alcoholism  are  admitted  for 
medical  care  each  year  to  the  psy- 
chiatric service  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City.'  The  doc- 
to-  states  further  that  through 
various  parts  of  the  country  the 
number  of  automobile  accidents 
due  directly  or  largely  to  alcohol 
use  by  driver  or  pedestrian 
amounts  to  from  15%  to  45%  of 
all  such  accidents  reported  to  the 
police. 

As  high  as  289^  of  all  crimes  are 
estimated  to  be  associated  with 
alcohol,  with  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness running  up  to  3%  of  the 
total  population.  Excessive  drink- 
ers normally  constitute  more  than 
half  of  the  inmates  of  local  jails, 
which,  as  a  result,  'have  become 
in  effect  chronic  disease  hospitals 
for  which  they  are  neither  staffed, 
equipped,  nor  originally  consti- 
tuted,' according  to  Dr.  Jellinek 
of  Yale  University,  home  of  con- 
siderable research  on  alcoholism. 

The  foregoing  indicates  to  some 
extent  the  proportions  of  the  liq- 
uor problem.    Before  any  conclu- 
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sions  can  be  reached  concerning 
its  solution  or  alleviation,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  some  under- 
standing of  the  composition  of  in- 
toxicating beverages,  of  their 
effects  upon  the  human  body,  and 
of  the  reasons  for  their  consump- 
tion. 

The  essential  ingredient  of  all 
intoxicating  beverages  is  ethyl 
alcohol.  Chemically  it  belongs  to 
the  same  group  of  drugs  as  ether 
and  chloroform.  In  fact,  ether  was 
once  derived  by  the  relatively 
simple  process  of  removing  one 
molecule  of  water  from  two  mole- 
cules of  ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  the 
anaesthetic  property  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol which  largely  explains  the 
continued  use  of  it  as  a  beverage, 
since  the  first  effect  of  anaesthe- 
tics is  to  reduce  tension. 

The  action  of  ethyl  alcohol  on 
the  body  is  described  by  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  as  follows:  'The 
poison  primarily  affects  the  cere- 
bral lobes,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  con- 
secutively involved,  till  in  dead- 
drunkenness  the  only  parts  which 
work  are  those  automatic  centers 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  which 
regulate  and  maintain  the  circul- 
ation and  respiration.  But  even 
these  are  not  unaffected,  the  coma 
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of  drunkenness  sometimes  term- 
inating in  death. 

'The  discomforts  following  an 
act  of  drunkenness  are  readily  re- 
moved for  the  time  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  cause.  Thus  what  has 
been  an  act  may  become  a  habit, 
all  the  more  readily  as  the  will 
and  the  judgment  are  progressiv- 
ely impaired.  From  this  condition 
there  is  no  hope  of  relief  but  in 
enforced  abstinence;  the  drunk- 
ard must  be  regarded  as  tempor- 
arily insane,  and  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  home  for  inebriates 
till  he  regains  his  self-control.' 

Ethyl  alcohol  also  has  certain 
food  properties  in  that  it  is  a 
source  of  quick  energy  for  the 
user.  In  fulfilling  this  temporary 
purpose,  however,  it  not  only  has 
the  destructive  effects  just  de- 
scribed, but  also  tends  to  decrease 
the  appetite  and  diminish  the  de- 
sire for  more  nourishing  and  body- 
building foods.  Any  effective 
treatment  of  alcoholism,  therefore, 
must  be  able  to  counteract  both 
the  anaesthetic  and  the  food  prop- 
erties. The  food  property  of  ethyl 
alcohol  has  been  found  to  result 
in  definite  irreversible  alterations 
in  the  body's  physiological  mech- 
anisms, while  its  anaesthetic  prop- 
erty is  blamed  for  the  psychologi- 


cal and  sociological  aspects  of  the 
illness. 

The  drinking  population  can  be 
divided  into  two  general  categor- 
ies: (1)  those  who  drink  princi- 
pally for  social  purposes  and  are 
able  to  take  liquor  or  leave  it  alone 
as  they  wish;  and  (2)  those  who 
drink  because  they  are  powerless 
to  leave  it  alone.  The  first  cate- 
gory constitutes  by  far  the  larger 
group.  They  are  not  alcoholics  as 
yet,  but  through  continued  heavy 
drinking,  some  of  them  eventually 
fall  victim  to  the  insidious  effects 
of  alcohol  and  drift  across  the  in- 
distinguishable dividing  line  into 
the  second  class. 

Who  are  alcoholics? 

They  are  allergic  types  who  can 
never  use  alcohol  safely  in  any 
form  whatever.  Once  having 
formed  the  habit  and  found  they 
cannot  break  it — once  having  lost 
their  self-confidence  and  their  re- 
liance upon  things  human,  they 
find  their  problems  piling  up  at 
an  astonishing  rate  and  becoming 
most  difficult  to  solve.  During 
drinking  bouts,  chronic  alcoholics 
usually  maintain  a  blood  level  of 
ethyl  alcohol  from  .2%  to  AV,  , 
which  means  they  are  constantly 
courting  death  since  a  blood  leve' 
of  .5%  is  considered  lethal. 

Division   of   the    drinking   pop- 
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ulation  into  the  two  categories- - 
social  and  chronic  drinkers  —  in- 
dicates two  separate  avenues  of 
attack  for  the  alleviation  of  this 
problem.  The  first  avenue  is  that 
of  education  by  which  persons  of 
the  first  group  may  be  informed 
of  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  of  its 
effect  on  the  human  body,  with  a 
view  toward  discouragement  of 
its  use  as  a  beverage.  The  second 
avenue  is  that  of  medical  treat- 
ment for  those  who  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  are  power- 
less to  help  themselves  and  for 
whom  alcohol  education  would, 
for  the  time  being,  be  useless. 
Embracing  both  of  these  approach- 
es is  the  necessity  for  supplying 
an  environment  which  would 
largely  eliminate  the  reasons  for 
using  intoxicants. 

Some  progress  is  now  being 
made  along  the  educational  lines. 
In  1948,  British  Columbia's  De- 
partment of  Education  instituted 
a  program  of  alcohol  education  for 
high  school,  normal  school,  uni- 
versity and  other  groups  with  the 
following  quoted  objectives:  '(1) 
To  present  to  the  pupil  a  knowl- 
edge of  alcoholic  beverages  in  a 
factual  manner  in  keeping  with 
the  latest  available  scientific  find- 
ings, from  a  strictly  positive  and 
impersonal  approach;  (2)  to  stim- 


ulate the  p  u  p  i  1  to  the  point  of 
formulating  his  own  decision  on 
the  subject,  based  on  the  facts 
learned;  and  (3)  to  help  the  pupil 
to  see  the  value  of  exercising 
reason,  judgment,  conscience, 
self-criticism  and  self-control,  and 
to  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  the  use  of  alcohol 
to  these  abilities.' 

One  of  the  most  intensive  anti- 
alcoholism  campaigns  presently 
being  engaged  in  is  that  conduct- 
ed by  Yale  University  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  Every  year 
the  university  gives  instruction  at 
summer  classes  to  persons  from 
all  over  the  Continent  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  problem.  Research 
is  the  basis  of  the  program  describ- 
ed as  an  'entire  new  approach  to 
this  age-old  problem,'  and  is  con- 
ducted in  three  fields:  physiologi- 
cal; social,  psychological,  legal  and 
historical;  and  biographical  and 
technical.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  course,  the  students  return  to 
their  home  area  and  employ  their 
newly-acquired  knowledge  in  bat- 
tling the  problem  on  the  local 
scene.  As  a  result  there  is  now  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  places  in  Can- 
ada and  United  States  where  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  in- 
telligently the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating beverages. 
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In  the  medical  field,  some  en- 
couraging discoveries  have  been 
made. 

'Antabus,'  discovered  in  Den- 
mark and  known  chemically  as 
tetraethylthiruam  disulphide,  has 
been  successful  in  treating  a  num- 
ber of  cases  which  defied  treat- 
m^ent  by  other  means.  A  leading 
manufacturer  describes  it  as  an 
'aversion  drug'  not  specifically 
applicable  to  alcoholism  but  highly 
successful  in  its  cure.  It  can  be 
dangerous  if  administered  when 
there  is  a  high  alcoholic  content 
in  the  blood,  so  the  patient  should 
be  committed  to  an  environment 
where  total  abstinence  can  be  en- 
forced until  the  proper  degree  of 
sobriety  compatible  with  admin- 
istration of  the  drug  is  attained. 
Combination  of  antabus  and  alco- 
holic beverages  in  the  human  sys- 
tem has  violent  results,  such  as 
flushing  of  the  face,  palpitation, 
pulsating  headache,  elevated  pulse 
rate  and  nausea  and  vomiting.  Pa- 
tients must  realize  that  death  can 
result  from  improper  use  of  anta- 
bus, but  if  used  properly  and 
taken  regularly,  alcoholism  can 
be  controlled. 

Possibly  more  effective  and  less 
dangerous  than  antabus  is  an 
other  drug  revealed  to  the  public 
only  in  May  of  this  year.  Adrenal 


cortical  extract,  or  ACE,  when 
injected  intravenously  can  bring 
acute  intoxication  under  control 
well  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Dr.  James  Smith  of  New  York 
University  described  the  work  of 
the  drug,  stating  that  when  ACE 
treatment  is  used,  the  patient's 
'craving  for  alcohol  disappears,  a 
sense  of  wellbeing  is  induced 
promptly,  appetite  is  restored,  the 
nervous  tension  and  jitter iness 
disappear,  the  patient  becomes 
calm  and  usually  sleeps  without 
sedation.'  He  predicted  there'll  be 
a  cure  in  five  years  for  alcohoHsm 
to  enable  the  drinker  to  drink 
normally,  and  claimed  that  re- 
search indicated  alcoholism  was 
caused  by  disturbances  in  the 
blood  rather  than  by  emotional 
immaturity. 

For  fairly  obvious  reasons  the 
above  -  described  treatments  are 
not  being  used  on  alcoholics  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  In  order 
to  achieve  any  degree  of  success 
with  them,  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  patient's  total  abstinence 
for  the  duration  of  the  treatment, 
and  the  only  way  to  ensure  this  is 
to  see  that  he  is  confined  for  a 
considerable  time  in  quarters 
where  he  can  have  no  possible 
access  to  liquor. 

There  are  institutions  and  hos- 
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pitals  in  existence  now  which 
cater  to  the  business  of  restoring 
alcohoUcs  to  sobriety,  but  their 
fees  are  prohibitive  to  virtually 
all  but  those  in  the  upper  income 
brackets.  One  Canadian  institu- 
tion charges  $9  a  day  for  a  semi- 
private  room,  food,  medical  treat- 
ment and  nurse.  This  amount  may 
sound  low  when  compared  with 
another  in  the  U.S.  which  charges 
$50  daily  for  similar  service,  but 
even  the  lower  figure  is  out  of  the 
question  for  most  alcoholic  pa- 
tients when  the  likely  minimum 
hospitalization  period  of  one 
month  would  run  up  a  bill  of  $270. 
Unfortunately,  the  stock  treat- 
ment for  the  mass  of  heavy  drink- 
ers continues  to  be  a  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. Society  for  the  most 
part  still  considers  alcohol  addic- 
tion as  a  crime  rather  than  an  ill- 
ness. People  have  the  same  atti- 
tude toward  it  as  was  maintained 
toward  mental  diseases  until  com- 
paratively recent  times.  Every 
police  court  across  the  land  has 
its  daily  line-up  of  persons  who 
have  drunk  'not  wisely  but  too 
well.'  Many  are  constant  'repeat- 
ers' who  may  appear  in  court 
three  or  four  consecutive  days, 
paying  a  small  fine  each  time  or 
being  given  a  suspended  sentence. 
Then  the  presiding  magistrate  will 


decide  it's  time  the  offending  par- 
ties had  a  longer  rest,  so  he  sen- 
tences them  for  any  time  from 
several  days  up  to  a  month  in  the 
local  jail.  Almost  invariably  they 
are  back  before  the  court  shortly 
after  their  release  on  further 
charges  of  intoxication.  The  jails, 
most  of  which  have  no  facilities 
for  attending  to  the  special  needs 
of  these  people,  and  consequently 
merely  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
court  by  confining  them  for  the 
stated  length  of  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  who  have  com- 
mitted actual  offences  against 
society.  This  situation,  deplored 
by  many  magistrates,  has  recently 
been  remarked  upon  by  one  of 
them. 

T  am  aghast  at  the  seriousness 
of  this  problem,'  stated  this  mag- 
istrate. 'I  don't  want  to  send  these 
men  to  jail,  where  they  will  re- 
ceive no  treatment  and  from 
which  they  will  emerge  to  repeat 
the  cycle  of  intoxication  over  and 
over  with  harm  to  themselves, 
their  families  and  the  community. 
But  what  can  I  do  with  them? 
There  is  needed  directive,  muni- 
cipal planning  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate case  finding,  treatment, 
prevention   and   rehabilitation.' 

So  far,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful agencies  in  dealing  with  the 
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acute  problem  of  the  chronic  alco- 
hoUc  is  one  created  by  persons  of 
that  very  category  who  reaUzed 
their  pHght  and  were  ready  and 
wilhng  to  do  something  about  it. 
Alcohohcs  Anonymous  is  a  unique 
organization  comprised  wholly  of 
persons  whose  lives  have  been 
severely  disrupted  by  excessive 
use  of  alcohol.  Since  its  inception 
fifteen  years  ago  by  a  New  York 
stockbroker  and  an  Akron  physi- 
cian who  saw  that  liquor  was 
ruining  their  lives,  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  has  assisted  upwards 
of  100,000  suffers  of  alcohol  ad- 
diction throughout  the  world.  AA, 
as  the  association  is  popularly 
known,  has  probably  the  most 
loosely  knit  scheme  of  operation 
»  of  any  organization  in  existence. 
There  are  no  application  forms  to 
fill  out,  no  committees,  no  reg- 
ular meetings,  no  fees,  no  treas- 
urer's reports  and  no  minutes  kept. 
Its  members,  whose  sole  purpose 
in  membership  is  to  help  them- 
selves and  others  to  overcome  the 
force  which  has  been  destroying 
them,  have  found  that  hard  and 
fast  rules  are  incompatible  with 
their  aims.  Success  is  credited  to 
the  mutual  understanding  each 
member  has  of  the  others  diffi- 
culties, since  their  troubles  all 
arose  from  the  same  source  and 


have  created  similar  series  of  ex- 
periences with  which  all  of  them 
are  woefully  familiar. 

The  aproach  of  Alcoholics  An- 
onymous to  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism is  a  psychological  one — a 
sort  of  mental  and  social  therapy 
administered  to  sufferers  who 
subscribe  to  the  basic  points  of  the 
AA  plan  and  are  helped  past  the 
various  obstacles  to  sobriety  by 
other  members  who  have  suffer- 
ed similarly.  The  AA  plan  in- 
cludes 'twelve  steps'  of  rehabilita- 
tion, the  essence  of  which  boils 
down  to  the  necessity  of  the 
drinker's  realizing  and  admitting 
h  i  s  desperate  situation,  of  ack- 
nowledging that  he  needs  outside 
help,  of  placing  his  dependence 
upon  a  power  higher  than  himself, 
and  of  working  with  others  in  the 
same  position  as  himself. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  estimate 
that  about  half  of  those  who  con- 
tact the  organization  take  up  its 
treatment.  About  50^  of  these 
make  the  grade  right  from  the 
start  by  staying  dry.  Another  20% 
succeed  after  a  few  relapses,  and 
15%  more  succeed  eventually,  re- 
covering with  much  difficulty. 
The  remaining  10%  are  the  most 
difficult  to  help  for  they  have 
other  serious  ailments  besides 
their  alcoholic  addiction.  This  lat- 
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ter  group  includes  neurotics,  per- 
sons with  sex  problems,  and  men- 
tal deficients. 

Environment  plays  a  major  role 
in  the  heavy  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating beverages  and  in  the 
creation  of  successive  new  crops 
of  problem  drinkers.  And  by  use 
of  the  term  'environment'  we  do 
not  simply  mean  poverty  and 
squalid  living  conditions,  though 
these  factors  account  for  a  large 
percentage  of  drunkards.  That  a 
much  broader  meaning  of  the 
word  is  intended  is  obvious  from 
the  dictionary  definition  'the  ag- 
gregate of  all  conditions  and  in- 
fluences affecting  the  life  and  de- 
velopment of  an  organism,  etc., 
human  behavior,  society,  etc' 
Thus  everything  that  affects  our 
lives  in  any  way  constitutes  our 
environment,  from  which  it  must 
not  be  presumed  that  comfortable 
homes  and  luxurious  surround- 
ings infer  favorable  environment. 
The  reverse  is  often  the  case. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  have 
found  out  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  experience  that  90%  of  alco- 
holics drink  for  escapist  reasons. 
Some  readers  may  ask  what  per- 
sons with  regular  and  large  in- 
comes could  be  wishing  to  escape 
from.  Though  there  may  be  many 
answers  to  this  question,  Tech- 


nocracy suggests  that  one  of  the 
best  is  the  wish  to  escape  from  the 
spectre  of  insecurity — a  'condition 
and  influence  affecting  the  life.  . .' 

Insecurity  is  rampant  in  all  in- 
come brackets  today,  a  phenome- 
non amply  demonstrated  by  the 
report  of  720  business  failures  in 
Canada  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1950.  With  this  dread  prospect 
constantly  hanging  over  their 
heads,  many  nerve-wracked  busi- 
ness men  foolishly  seek  tempor- 
ary escape  from  their  worries 
through  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 
Their  employees,  too,  resort  often 
to  these  measures  as  they  realize 
that  failure  of  the  business  will 
cost  them  their  jobs  and  liveli- 
hood, or  that  installation  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  to  cut  down 
operating  costs  and  thus  prevent 
business  failure,  may  have  a  sim- 
ilar effect.  Neither  employers  nor 
employees  solve  any  problems  by 
such  tactics,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  their  using  them. 

At  this  point  some  well-mean- 
ing person  is  almost  sure  to  ask: 
'Well,  if  environment  plays  so  big 
a  part  in  this  problem,  why  not 
remove  the  factor  which  started 
it  all,  that  is,  the  liquor  itself? 
Why  not  enforce  prohibition?  That 
would    end   the    whole    problem.' 

Would  it?   Technocracy  would 
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ask  this  person  to  look  at  the  rec- 
ord. 

There  have  been  several  at- 
tempts to  impose  prohibition  on 
intoxicants,  but  the  most  notable 
was  that  in  the  United  States 
from  1920  to  1933.  This  effort  fail- 
ed for  two  basic  reasons. 

First  of  all,  according  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Hirsh  of  the  Research 
Council  on  Problems  of  Alcohol, 
prohibition  failed  because  of  the 
faulty  notion  that  removal  of  the 
substance  would  remove  the  prob- 
lem. This  premise  is  still  held  by 
millions  of  people  who  recognize 
the  disastrous  effects  of  alcohol 
and  are  anxious  to  halt  them.  Pro- 
hibition indicated  just  how  inte- 
gral a  part  beverage  alcohol  had 
in  the  lives  of  a  vast  portion  of  the 
population,  and  to  what  lengths 
they  would  go  to  obtain  it  —  by 
fair  means  or  foul.  These  people 
were  not  to  be  denied  their  liquor, 
so  if  they  were  forbidden  it  by 
law,  they  would  obtain  it  illegally 
by  whatever  means  was  disposed 
to  them.  Thus  was  written  in  Am- 
erican history  one  of  its  most 
bloody  and  lawless  chapters  as 
the  rum  runners,  bootleggers, 
speakeasy  operators  and  miscel- 
laneous others  of  the  'Roaring 
Twenties'  sought  to  manufacture 
and  supply  contraband  liquor  at 


fabulous  prices  to  millions  of 
drinkers  whose  thirst  seemed 
quenchless,  and  whose  constant 
efforts  to  quench  it  made  them 
openly  defiant  of  the  law.  Realiz- 
ing the  complete  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  government  finally 
repealed  the  prohibition  law  in 
1933. 

The  second  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure of  prohibi  tion,  states  Dr. 
Hirsh,  was  that  a  medical  prob- 
lem —  as  in  the  case  of  venereal 
disease — was  confused  with  mor- 
ality, the  control  of  which  has 
never  been  successfully  legislated. 
'The  concepts,'  he  says,  'that 
drinking  is  a  sin  or  crime,  that 
the  problem  drinker  is  a  social 
pariah  and  a  moral  leper  must  be 
replaced  with  the  truths:  that  he 
is  a  sick  person  and  needs  help; 
he  can  be  helped  a  n  d  is  worth 
helping.' 

There  are  several  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  helping  him  and  of  re- 
ducing the  consumption  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  general.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  $100  million 
worth  of  liquor  advertising  on  the 
air  and  in  wet  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  combat.  All  the  ad- 
vertisements are  designed  to  make 
the  various  liquors  appear  as  de- 
sirable beverages  despite  their 
known  detrimental  effects,   and 
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naturally  the  manufacturers 
wouldn't  pay  such  vast  sums  in 
advertising  unless  it  paid  them  off 
well  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Another  obstruction  now  in  the 
way  of  alleviating  the  problem  is 
the  lack  of  funds  to  finance  edu- 
cation and  treatment.  Mrs.  Marty 
Mann  of  New  York,  Executive 
Director  in  1947  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Education  on  Alco- 
holism, stated  then  that  the  organ- 
ization which  had  started  on 
October  2,  1944,  wished  to  in- 
crease its  1947  strength  from  22 
committees  up  to  500.  'But,'  she 
said,  'our  central  staff  and  pro- 
motional activities  are  sharply 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds.' 

Early  this  year  it  was  proposed 
in  the  Legislature  of  British  Col- 
umbia that  the  government  adopt 
a  program  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics.  So  far  it  has  not  been 
put  into  effect  and  probably  will 
not  be,  for  as  the  Vancouver  Sun 
said  editorially,  'When  Don 
Brown,  MLA  for  Vancouver  Bur- 
lard,  urged  in  the  Legislature  that 
B.C.  undertake  a  direct  govern- 
ment program  to  treat  alcoholics, 
he  proposed  one  of  those  ideal 
moves  to  which  the  only  objec- 
tion is  the  obvious  one  of  cost. . . .' 

The  Research  Council  on  Prob- 
lems of  Alcohol,  previously  men- 


tioned, has  gone  on  record  with 
the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion and  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  as  deploring  'a  woe- 
ful lack  of  clinic  and  hospital  faci- 
lities, and  more,  a  distressing  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  physi- 
cians and  hospital  administrators 
to  care  for  these  patients.'  Most 
of  the  potential  alcoholic  patients 
are,  as  already  noted,  in  the  low 
income  brackets  and  hence  are 
unable  to  pay  for  expensive  hos- 
pital treatment.  In  such  cases  as 
these,  humanitarian  instincts 
must  be  set  aside  even  in  the 
world  of  medicine  when  red  ink 
in  the  ledger  is  to  be  avoided  — 
something  which  cannot  be  done 
with  a  host  of  non-paying  patients 
in  prospect. 

Even  those  who  can  afford  hos- 
pitalization are  not  guaranteed 
cures,  for  many  alcoholic  patients 
have  become  intoxicated  on  their 
way  home  from  three  weeks  in  a 
sanitarium.  Heads  of  many  of 
these  institutions  which  have 
been  reasonably  successful  in 
their  treatment  of  alcoholics  ad- 
mit that  they  are  beating  their 
heads  against  stone  walls  when 
they  know  that  their  patients  will 
return,  upon  their  release,  to  the 
same  environment  which  induced 
their  addiction. 
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Is  there  any  solution  to  this 
very  complex  problem? 

Despite  many  advances  in  the 
medical  field  toward  the  allevia- 
tion of  alcoholism,  science  has  not 
yet  found  a  definite  cure  for  it. 
Whether  or  not  it  ever  will  can- 
not, of  course,  be  said — but  even 
with  what  is  known  now  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  under 
favorable  circumstances  than  has 
so  far  been  the  case.  The  liquor 
problem  may  be  compared  with 
the  flow  of  a  river.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  stop  its  flow,  but  by 
employing  the  necessary  safe- 
guards, it  can  at  least  be  prevent- 
ed from  overflowing  its  banks 
and  devastating  the  surrounding 
territory.  The  best,  then,  that  can 
be  yet  anticipated  is  that  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  can  be 
brought  under  a  fair  degree  of 
control  so  that  it  will  not  utterly 
wreck  the  lives  of  those  who  use 
it  and  have  a  correspondingly  de- 
trimental effect  on  the  whole  of 
society. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  points 
discussed  herein  shows  that,  in 
determining  what  measures  might 
be  employed  to  reduce  the  exces- 
sive use  of  beverage  alcohol,  the 
following  factors  should  be  con- 
sidered: (1)  alcoholism  is  a  dis- 
ease, not  a  crime;  (2)  it  responds 


favorably  to  medical  treatment 
under  proper  conditions;  (3)  there 
are  at  least  two  known  drugs 
which  have  produced  beneficial 
results;  (4)  medical  treatment  is 
far  too  expensive  for  the  average 
heavy  drinker;  (5)  prohibition 
has  proven  dismally  -  unsuccess- 
ful in  solving  the  problem;  and 
(6)  environmental  conditions  are 
largely  responsible  for  alcohol 
addiction. 

Three  courses  of  action  auto- 
matically recommend  themselves 
to  be  used  jointly  if  society  is  to 
win  this  'bat.tle  of  the  bottle.' 
First,  of  course,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  environment  with  re- 
moval of  the  causes  conducive  to 
abnormal  drinking.  The  second  is 
the  extension  of  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric treatment  unstintedly  to 
all  persons  requiring  it  and  the 
dissemination  of  alcohol  education 
to  everyone  not  already  addicted, 
that,  on  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion explaining  the  i  n  j  u  r  i  o  u  s 
effects  of  ethyl  alcohol,  they  might 
use  discretion  in  its  use;  and, 
third,  social  control  of  the  liquor 
supply. 

One  major  reason  why  so  little 
actual  progress  has  thus  far  been 
made  in  this  matter  is  because  ol 
the  characteristic  limitations  of 
the  Price  System.  It  is  responsible 
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for  the  insecure  environment 
which  is  the  prohfic  breeding 
ground  for  much  alcohoUsm.  It 
has  Hmited  the  amount  of  scienti- 
fic research  going  into  the  dis- 
covery of  new  treatments.  It  has 
precluded  the  majority  of  needy 
cases  from  receiving  such  treat- 
ment as  now  exists. 

The  installation  of  Technocracy's 
program  of  social  reconstruction, 
being  designed  for  conditions  of 
abundance  and  consequently  hav- 
ing none  of  the  Price  System's 
limitations,  would  create  an  en- 
vironment favorable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  ethyl  alcohol  as  a  bever- 
age. Replacement  of  money,  to- 
day's medium  of  exchange,  with 
the  Energy  Certificate  as  a 
medium  of  distribution  would  en- 
sure every  citizen  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living  with  complete  secur- 
ity from  birth  to  death,  and  thus 
would  eliminate  a  major  reason 
for  the  extensive  use  of  liquor.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  remove 
the  financial  barriers  now  in  the 
way  of  scientific  research  and 
educational  programs  required  to 
help  in  the  reduction. 

Technocracy  does  not  advocate 
prohibition  as  practiced  under 
Price  System  methods.  The  record 
of  past  failures  of  such  efforts  is 
sufficiently  imposing  to  preclude 


further  attempts.  Many  people 
have  used  liquor  most  of  their 
adult  lives  without  any  apparent 
ill  effects,  and  hence  would  likely 
protest  vehemently  any  arbitrary 
attempt  to  restrain  them  from  its 
further  use.  Liquor  of  all  types 
and  of  the  best  quality  would  be 
manufactured  in  the  Technate 
and  be  made  available,  but  no 
stress  would  be  placed  on  the  de- 
sirability of  its  use  as  a  beverage. 
The  saloon  and  the  profits  from 
liquor  would  be  abolished.  The 
$100  million  worth  of  liquor  ad- 
vertising spent  annually  would 
automatically  cease  with  the  in- 
stallation of  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram, and  since  the  disuse  of 
money  would  remove  the  profit 
motive,  liquor  manufacturers, 
bootleggers,  and  even  government 
(which  benefits  from  this  business 
through  the  medium  of  excise 
taxes)  would  cease  to  capitalize 
on  the  unfortunate  addiction  of 
other  citizens. 

The  Public  Health,  Research, 
Social  Control  and  Education  Se- 
quences of  the  Technate  would 
likely  work  in  conjunction  with 
each  other  in  bringing  the  use  of 
beverage  alcohol  under  control. 
The  research  scientists  would 
work  constantly  toward  ways  and 
means  of  lessening  excessive  de- 
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sire  for  liquor,  and,  if  necessary, 
of  eliminating  it.  Whatever  suc- 
cesses they  achieved  would  be 
passed  on  directly  to  the  Public 
Health  Sequence  which  would 
apply  the  new  processes  wherever 
needed  without  any  question  of 
cost.  Alcoholic  education  pro- 
grams would  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  entire  Conti- 
nental educational  system,  and 
would  describe  objectively  the 
biological  effects  of  alcohol  and 
such  combative  measures  as  have 
proven  effective  in  counteracting 
its  detrimental  effects. 

The  recognition  of  alcoholism  in 
its  correct  designation  as  a  disease 
would  be  fostered  in  order  to  sup- 
plant the  present  erroneous  im- 
pression society  holds  in  respect 
to  it.  Hospitalization  would  re- 
place incarceration,  and  persons 
suffering  from  the  abnormal  use 
of  beverage  alcohol  would  be 
tendered  the  same  considerate 
treatment  as  would  patients  suf- 
fering from  other  maladies.  More- 
over, upon  release  from  hospital, 
the  alcoholic  patients  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  whatever  help 
was  possible,  psychological  or 
otherwise,  to  ensure  their  contin- 
ued sobriety. 

Such  therapeutics  as  those  now 
supplied  by  Alcoholics  Anony- 


mous would  become  part  of  the 
Health  and  Social  Service  Se- 
quences. It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Alcoholics  Anonymous  re- 
cently turned  down  a  bequest  of 
$10,000  by  a  'grateful  woman 
member.'  It  seems  that  the  asso- 
ciation fears  the  acquisition  of 
property  or  money  by  ,any  means 
other  than  that  of  passing  a  hat 
at  meetings,  'as  it  tends  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  members  from 
the  primary  task  of  helping  drunk- 
ards.' The  Technate's  abolition  of 
money  would  automatically  re- 
move this  difficulty. 

It  has  previously  been  stated 
that  insecurity  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  excessive  drinking 
that  prevails  today,  but  doubt- 
less there  are  many  other  reasons 
as  well  which  are  not  being  prop- 
erly investigated.  Technicians  of 
the  Health  Sequence  in  the  Tech- 
nate  will  study  the  case  histories 
of  chronic  drinkers  with  a  view  to 
uncovering  these  reasons  so  that 
some  means  of  removing  or  alle- 
viating them  may  be  found.  This 
cannot  be  done  effectively  today 
because  the  extensive  investiga- 
tions would  have  to  come  out  of 
public  funds,  and  it  would  be 
virtually  hopeless  to  induce  tax- 
payers to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  something  most  of  them 
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still  consider  a  moral  issue. 

Actually,  the  mere  question  of 
whether  people  should  or  should 
not  drink  is  irrelevant.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  they  do  drink — 
often  with  devastating  effects 
both  to  themselves  and  society. 
With   the   inauguration   of   the 


North  American  Technate,  the 
same  objective,  realistic  and 
scientific  approach  will  be  applied 
to  the  solution  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem as  to  all  others  facing  the 
people  of  this  Continent. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


^  TORONTO. — Canada's  chief  military  scientist  said  science  has  produced  machines 
that  can  duplicate  every  human  sense  but  smell. 

He  predicted  that  the  tendency  to  replace  men  with  machines,  already  begun,  will 
'spread  rapidly  through  all  the  forces.' 

Dr.  O.  M.  Solandt,  director-general  of  defense  research,  said  all  major  armament 
will  soon  be  fully  controlled  by  automatic  mechanisms. 

Dr.  Solandt  said  man  will  not  be  eliminated  from  future  war,  but  'will  merely 
have  to  do  more  complex  and  difficult  though  possibly  safer  jobs  in  devising,  building, 
controlling  and  repairing  the  machines.' 

In  a  speech  to  Ontario's  Association  of  Professional  Engineers,  he  pictured  a 
world  of  'servo-mechanisms'  designed  to  perform  complex  functions,  things  which  in 
general  are  'very  like  men'  and  whose  central  brain  'now  offers  the  greatest  possibili- 
ties of  experimentation.' 

Dr.  Solandt  said:  It  has  become  possible  to  consider  making  mechanical  operators 
that  can  act  more  quickly  and  powerfully  or  even  make  decisions  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  the  best  human  operator. 

It  now  seems  fairly  certain,  he  said,  that  the  first  technically  successful  long- 
range  guided  missile  'will  be  nothing  more  than  an  airplane  in  which  the  crew  will  be 
replaced  by  servo-mechanisms.  This  pilotless  plane  will  gradually  fly  higher  and 
faster  and  will  ultimately  lose  its  wings  and  evolve  into  the  inter-continental  rocket 
of  contemporary  fiction.'  — Canadian  Press 

^  CLEVELAND. — Coal-burning  steam  locomotives  are  on  the  way  out  and  within 
five  years  there  will  be  no  appreciable  number  still  in  service,  according  to  John  W. 
Barriger,  president  of  Monon  Railroad. 

'Ten  years  hence,  all  the  motive  power  will  be  100  percent  electrically-driven,' 
said  Barriger,  whose  railroad  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  completely  con- 
verted to  Diesel  operation. 

Barriger  predicted  that  within  10  years  the  locomotives  will  be  developing 
between  10,000  and  12,000-horsepower.  Engines  today  manufacture  about  6000- 
horsepower.  — British  United  Press 

if  MOUNT  CARMEL,  Pa. — John  Laduka  was  rummaging  through  the  ruins  of  a 
torn-down  livery  stable  29  years  ago  when  he  came  across  an  old  Edison  carbon 
filament  light  globe.  He  put  the  bulb  in  a  light  socket  in  his  bedroom  and  has  been 
using  it  ever  since. 

Laduka  estimates  he  turns  his  bedroom  light  on  and  off  an  average  of  four  times 
a  day.  That  would  make  nearly  90,000  times  that  the  light  bulb  has  been  turned  on 
and  off  in  the  29-year  period  since  1921.    Laduka  said  the  bulb  is  as  good  as  ever. 
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Price  Runaround 


A  Canadian  columnist  shows  the  social  insanity  of  the  Price  Syste7n 
when  confronted  with  abundance.  ■  He  points  out  that  goods  are  taken 
off  the  market  to  keep  up  prices  while  people  suffer  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty. 


I  OVERHEARD  some  house- 
wives talking  the  other  day 
about  a  threatened  rise  in  the 
price  of  milk.  One  mother,  who 
has  strapping  teen-age  boys  in 
her  house,  has  been  buying  four 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  She  has 
made  a  vow  that  she  will  cut 
down  to  two  quarts  per  day  if 
milk  prices  are  boosted  again. 

What  amazes  me  about  this 
crazy  age  in  which  we  live  is  that 
the  managers  of  our  economy  are 
undoing  with  one  hand  what  they 
do  with  the  other. 

I  see  that  our  government  again 
owns  23  Vz  million  pounds  of  butter 
which  it  has  bought  in  order  to 
keep  prices  from  falling. 

Canada  is  a  mere  piker  com- 
pared with  the  U.S.A.  The  stor- 
age on  September  1  was  the  high- 
est in  history — no  less  than  237 
million  pounds.  Of  this  huge 
hoard  the  government  itself  owns 
190  million  pounds — all  bought  to 
keep  prices  from  falling  below  a 
certain  level. 

Reprinted  from  Vancouver  Sun 
November,  1950 


Take  coffee,  which  is  now  sell- 
ing for  $1  to  $1.05  per  pound. 
Prices  of  coffee  have  more  than 
doubled  in  Brazil  and  other  great 
producing  countries  since  June, 
1949.  The  reason  for  this,  we  are 
informed  by  experts,  is  'the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.' 

The  current  crop  of  cheap  grade 
coffee  in  Brazil  is  about  2,750,000 
bags  instead  of  the  old  average — 
about  5,000,000  bags. 

But  the  hidden  joker  in  this 
glib  explanation  is  that  coffee 
producing  countries  have  all 
along  been  interfering  with  this 
so-called  'law'  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

At  this  very  moment  Brazil  has 
in  storage  six  million  bags  of  'sur- 
plus' coffee.  Even  in  the  depths 
of  the  great  depression  of  the  '30s, 
Brazil  never  had  more  than  10 
million  bags  of  this  so-called  'ex- 
portable surplus'  coffee. 

In  the  '30's,  Brazil  burned  vast 
stocks  of  coffee  or  dumped  them 
in  the  ocean.  In  North  America, 
we  ploughed  under  cotton,  crem- 
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ated  vast  numbers  of  young  pigs 
and  destroyed  all  sorts  of  food. 
We  paid  farmers  not  to  produce. 

We  don't  do  anything  so  visibly 
crude  today.  But  our  governments 
directly  or  indirectly  get  the  same 
result  in  a  slicker,  more  hypocri- 
tical way. 

They  set  up  'price  support  pro- 
grams' which  take  vast  surpluses 
off  the  regular  market.  Thus  on 
the  one  hand  we  have  millions  of 
people  who  live  in  the  cities  un- 
able to  buy  the  basic  necessities 
of  life,  like  butter,  meat,  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  woolen  cloth- 
ing. 

We  have  farmers,  who  produce 
those  foods,   etc.,   unable   to   buy 


city-made  products  because  of 
the  rising  prices. 

Under  any  sane  economic  sys- 
tem the  farmer  would  be  guar- 
anteed and  paid  a  fair  price  for 
all  he  produced.  He  would  never 
suffer  disaster  because  God  had 
given  him  too  big  a  crop. 

But  no  sane  government  would 
ever  permit  the  foods  for  which 
the  farmer  was  fairly,  fully  paid 
to  rot  in  warehouses  or  caves — 
or  to  lie  unharvested. 

They  would  sell  them  at  any 
price,  or  even  give  them  to  the 
people,  if  necessary  to  have  them 
consumed.  You  can  justify  food 
subsidies  to  get  food  to  human 
beings,  but  not  to  keep  food  away 
from  them.         — Elmore  Philpott 


if  THE  PROGRESS  in  farm  organization  and  farm  management  has  been  just  as 
great  as  it  has  been  in  our  industrial  organization  and  industrial  management. 

And  that  is  a  helpful  thing  for  the  country.  We  are  no  more  worried  about  getting 
enough  to  eat.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  now  is  with  the  distribution  system,  and 
if  we  can  get  that  distribution  system  organized  on  the  same  basis  as  the  farm  pro- 
duction system  and  the  industrial  production  system,  then  most  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems will  be  solved.  — President  Truman 

if  MONEY  IS  NOT  WEALl'H,  but  only  a  ticket  permittmg  one  to  take  wealth. 
Wealth  is  the  physical  thing  taken — the  shoes  or  the  fur  coat  or  the  necklace.  It 
is  exceedingly  important  to  miake  this  distinction,  and  the  physical  approach  of  Tech- 
nocracy is  thus  something  of  which  Americans  generally  stand  in  bitter  need,  to 
restore  perspective.  — Stuart  Chase 

*  HALF  A  CENTURY  ago  65%  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  lived  on 
farms.  Advance  results  of  the  1950  census  indicate  that  the  proportion  of  rural 
dwellers  is  down  to  38%  and  declining  each  year. 

— Richard  L.  Neuberger  in  New  Republic 

if  DO  YOU  ever  stop  to  think  that  here  in  this  country  we  are  worrying  about 
what  to  do  with  too  much,  while  elsewhere  in  the  world  farmers  and  other  people  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  too  little? — U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Brannan 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AHERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
i(  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  himdred 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ii^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  fanner, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHNOCRACY.  Organization  and  management  of  a 
country's  industrial  resources  by  technical  experts 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

—The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary 
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The  duarterly  Survey 


Total  Conscription 

The  people  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  now  face  the  most  serious 
emergency  in  their  history  —  an 
emergency  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  an  emergency 
which  demands  the  highest  strat- 
egy and  generalship  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  this  Continent  to  provide. 
The  day  when  the  United  States 
and  Canada  can  blunder  their 
way  to  victory  in  war  and  evade 
their  social  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities at  home  is  past.  An  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  the  mech- 
anics of  Continental  operations 
must  be  adopted  and  an  entirely 
new  type  of  directorship  institut- 
ed, if  this  Continent  is  to  avoid 
social  disaster. 

Must  our  technological  effi- 
ciency be  sapped  by  the  preroga- 
tives and  practices  of  business  en- 
terprise and  by  political  expe- 
diency? Do  we  not  realize  that 
politico  -  business  -  economic 
methods  are  incompetent  in  total 
war,  and  soon  would  bring  disas- 
ter to  this  Continent  even  in  time 
of  peace? 
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Technocracy  urges  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  shall  institute  Total 
Conscription  as  the  strategy  of  de- 
signed direction;  that  they  shall 
conscript  the  Men,  tlie  Machines, 
the  Materiel,  and  the  Money  of 
their  respective  nations;  and  that 
business-as-usual  and  politics  as 
usual  shall  be  suspended  until 
victory  and  security  are  won  for 
the  people  of  this  Continent. 

Total  Conscription  means  that 
there  would  be  no  new  debt,  no 


Song  of  the  Chise|ers 


Fitzpatrick  in  The  St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch 


inflation,  no  black  markets,  no 
unemployment,  no  racketeering, 
no  profits,  and  no  destitution. 
Technocracy  asks:  Can  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
achieve  a  fighting  morale  and  in- 
ternal efficiency  while  some  citi- 
zens gain  wealth  and  economic 
advantage  in  war  prices,  war 
wages,  war  profits,  and  war  rack- 
eteering while  other  citizens  give 
their  lives  in  battle  or  suffer  pri- 
vation at  home. 

Why  should  not  all  citizens 
serve  on  the  same  basis,  and  re- 
ceive the  same  pay,  maintenance, 
and  allowances  as  the  men  and 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  — 
National  Service  from  all  and 
profits  to  none? 

Total  Conscription  will  exclude 
from  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent both  fascism  and  commun- 
ism. Total  Conscription  is  not  an 
ideology;  it  is  the  mechanics  of  an 
efficient  area  operation  designed 
to  cope  with  a  major  social  em- 
ergency. Whether  or  not  this  Con- 
tinent becomes  involved  in  a  new 
World  War,  it  faces  an  emergency 
that  only  Total  Conscription  can 
resolve.  North  America  must  liqui- 
date its  pro-fascists  and  pro-com- 
munists at  home  before  it  can  de- 
fend this  Continent  from  foreign 
aggression  and  save  it  from  be- 


coming the  battleground  in  the 
world  conflict  between  these  two 
ideologies.  Total  Conscription 
calls  for  a  'quick  freeze'  of  all 
corporate  enterprise  and  all  labor 
union  structure;  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  dividends,  profits,  in- 
terests, rents,  dues,  and  taxes; 
and  for  a  moratorium  on  all  debt 
and  litigation  for  the  duration  of 
this  Continental  emergency  and 
six  months  thereafter. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Arm- 
ed Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  fought  the  armed 
forces  of  the  fascist  nations,  but 
they  did  not  defeat  fascism  itself. 
Likewise,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
this  Continent  may  fight  the  arm- 
ed might  of  the  communist  na- 
tions, but  they  will  not  be  able,  by 
this  means,  to  defeat  communism 
as  a  social  ideology.  Nor  can  a 
social  idea  be  defeated  by  a  policy 
of  encirclement  or  blockade.  The 
only  antidote  for  both  fascism  and 
communism  is  a  social  concept  so 
superior  to  either  of  them  that 
they  cannot  compete  with  it. 

This  Continent  has  the  physi- 
cal means  of  achieving  a  great 
social  destiny;  but,  as  yet,  it  lacks 
a  compelling  social  objective,  as 
well  as  the  collective  will  and  the 
internal  efficiency  for  achieving 
one.  Only  the  militant  ideology  of 
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a  technological  imperative — Tech- 
nocracy— can  meet  this  require- 
ment. Total  Conscription,  at  least, 
will  provide  the  internal  efficiency 
needed  to  cope  with  the  present 
emergency  and  gain  time  for  this 
Continent  to  adopt  a  worthwhile 
social  objective  and  develop  the 
collective  will  for  its  arrival. 

Robot  Revolution 

The  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion, Luther  G  u  1  i  c  k,  says  that 
'mechanical  brains'  will  replace 
78.4%  of  the  men  in  factories  em- 
ploying more  than  100,  and  16.5% 
of  the  white-collar  help.  In  10 
years,  he  estimates,  some  7,500,- 
000  workers  will  be  replaced  by 
the  intelligent  machines.  And  he 
points  out  that  a  national  emer- 
gency would  speed  up  the  process 
greatly. 

Only  Technocracy  is  preparing 
for  the  social  change  that  will  fol- 
low the  march  of  the  machines. 
The  robot  revolution  will  force 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  to 
adopt  a  much  shorter  work  week 
and  a  new  economic  system  which 
can  distribute  abundance  to  all 
without  profit  or  price. 


'The  State  of  Europe' 

We  sent  a  copy  of  our  August 
issue  to  Howard  K.  Smith,  Euro- 
pean Director,  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  asking  for  his 
comments  on  CHQ's  review  of 
'The  State  of  Europe.'  Mr.  Smith 
replied  as  follows: 

'.  .  .  .  The  review  of  my  book  is 
a  masterly  piece  of  condensation 
and  I  think  extremely  fair.  I  con- 
fess to  the  bewilderment  I  was 
accused  of.  I  would  not  agree, 
however,  that  my  view  of  civiliza- 
tion undergoing  pulsations  —  for 
lack  of  a  better  word — is  semi- 
mystical.  By  the  word  pulsation  I 
simply  meant  the  process  of  in- 
dustrial techniques  outrunning 
social  institutions  and  psychologi- 
cal attitudes,  requiring  from  time 
to  time  a  more  or  less  difficult  re- 
adjustment of  the  latter  to  the 
former.  A  main  source  of  current 
woes  is  I  believe  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  a  readjust- 
ment to  the  incredible  technical 
progress  of  the  past  century  and 
and  a  half. 

'Nonetheless  I  am  very  happy 
about  the  review  and  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
a  copy.'  — The  Editor 


■^    GIVE  US  the  freedom  to  face  the  facts  as  they  are  ! 
February,  1951 


-Norbert  Wiener 
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International  Hypocrisy 


//  so  happens  that  those  who  profess  to  be  most  Christian  and  moral 
are  also  the  most  outspoken  in  their  demands  that  we  initiate  an 
aggressive  atomic  war  on  Russia  without  delay  and  plunge  into  World 
War  III. 


TN  REVIEWING  the  historical 
*  events  of  the  past  decade,  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of 
the  American  position,  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  is  the  inter- 
national hypocrisy  displayed  by 
the  Price  System  leadership  of 
America. 

Our  leaders  have  professed  that 
America  was  not  interested  in 
aggressive  warfare,  only  defen- 
sive warfare;  yet,  during  World 
War  II,  our  military  forces  invad- 
ed three  continents.  After  the  war 
— almost  before  the  fighting  had 
ceased — the  United  States  adopt- 
ed the  strategically  stupid  policy 
of  Cordon  Sanitaire  No.  2  —  an 
attempt  to  surround  and  blockade 
the  Russian  orbit  of  nations.  Then 
we  proceeded  to  bully,  bribe,  and 
cajole  the  other  n  a  ti  o  ns  of  the 
world  to  support  us  in  this  policy 
and  to  refuse  economic  inter- 
course with  Russia  or  any  other 
nation  friendly  to  Russia. 

Our  leaders  took  the  initiative 
in  setting  up  the  United  Nations, 
an  organization  which,  they  said, 


was  to  preserve  peace  and  to  facil- 
itate cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world;  yet,  it  turns 
out,  that  the  United  States  merely 
wanted  the  United  Nations  as  an 
international  stooge  to  sanctify 
and  enforce  its  poUcy  of  Cordon 
Sanitaire  No.  2.  N  o  w,  we  are 
using  the  United  Nations  —  the 
organization  ostensibly  set  up  to 
preserve  the  peace  —  to  approve 
and  purify  our  military  operations 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  United  States  expressed 
horror  when  fascist  Italy  and  fas- 
cist Germany  bombed  cities  and 
killed  civilian  peoples;  and  we 
condemned  it  loudly.  Yet,  we  im- 
mediately adopted  and  carried 
out  a  policy  of  obliteration  bomb- 
ing of  dense  population  areas  that 
made  the  Germans  look  like  pik- 
ers. We  were  not  content  to  use 
demolition  bombs,  but  resorted  to 
such  cruel  and  inhumane  weap- 
ons as  the  napalm  fire  bombs,  and 
finally  the  atomic  super  -  bomb. 
We  shocked  the  world  with  our 
cruelty   and   destructiveness,   all 
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the  more  so,  since  we  were  at  the 
same  time  telling  the  world  how 
kind,  humane,  peace-loving,  and 
Christian  we  are.  To  have  used 
the  atomic  bomb  as  an  avowed 
and  overt  act  of  ruthless  warfare 
against  an  enemy  nation  whose 
armed  forces  had  attacked  this 
Continent  would  have  constituted 
a  positive  and  definite  position. 
But,  as  it  is,  we  have  demonstrat- 
ed to  the  world  that  our  national 
ideals  and  our  national  behavior 
have  no  relationship  to  each  other; 
in  fact,  they  are  contradictions  of 
each  other. 

With  reference  to  t  h  e  atomic 
bomb,  the  United  States  stands 
indicted  before  the  world  on  these 
counts:  (a)  The  United  States  was 
the  first  nation  to  develop  atomic 
energy  for  purposes  of  war;  (b) 
The  United  States  was  the  first 
nation  to  make  an  atomic  bomb; 
(c)  The  United  States  was  the 
first  nation  to  use  the  atomic 
bomb  in  war;  (d)  The  United 
States  was  the  first  nation  to  use 
the  atomic  bomb  against  a  civilian 
population  (Hiroshima  was  chosen 
as  the  first  'experiment'  because 
of  its  dense  population  and  flimsy 
buildings);  (e)  The  United  States 
is  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to 
threaten  other  parts  of  the  world 
with  atomic  destruction  if  they  do 


not  submit  to  American  business 
exploitation  and  support  the  Am- 
erican political  policy.  In  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  in  threats 
to  use  it,  the  United  States  has  not 
'kept  its  nose  clean.'  This  is  not 
because  we  have  developed  and 
used  the  atomic  bomb,  but  because 
we  have  been  so  hypocritical 
about  it. 

The  atomic  bomb  was  supposed 
to  have  been  used,  according  to 
its  Jesuitical  apologists,  in  order 
to  make  a  cruel  and  ruthless 
enemy  stop  fighting  us  and  accept 
defeat,  and  thereby  save  Ameri- 
can lives.  Whatever  were  the  rea] 
subjective  reasons  for  dropping 
the  atomic  bomb  on  Japan,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  this  proclaimed 
reason.  The  explanation  which 
carries  the  most  credence  at  the 
m.oment  is  the  explanation  that 
the  A-bombs  were  used  in  a 
power  play  to  frighten  the  Rus- 
sians, using  the  Japanese  as  legit- 
imate (at  the  time)  demonstra- 
tion examples.  This,  if  the  explan- 
ation is  correct,  would  be  similar 
in  principle  to  the  fascist  bomb- 
ing of  Rotterdam  (as  a  demon- 
stration example)  during  World 
War  II. 

But  the  Russians  did  not  scare. 
Instead,   they   went   ahead   and 
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made  an  atomic  bomb  of  their 
own.  Regardless  of  what  may  be 
the  motives  or  future  plans  of  the 
Russians  with  respect  to  their 
atomic  bombs,  they  at  least  have 
the  propaganda  advantage  in  the 
world.  They  can  claim  that  they 
were  forced  to  make  the  atomic 
bomb  in  self  -  defense,  since  the 
United  States  has  repeatedly 
threatened  to  wage  atomic  war  on 
Russia.  And  they  can  point  to 
American  magazines,  such  as  Life, 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  which 
have  carried  lurid  descriptions 
(with  maps)  of  how  we  should  go 
about  destroying  Russia  with 
atom  bombs,  all  backed  up  by  the 
highest  U.S.  military  and  civilian 
authorities.  As  yet,  no  one  can 
accuse  the  Russians  of  having 
used,  or  having  threatened  to  use, 
the  atomic  bomb  as  a  means  of 
getting  its  way  in  the  world. 

Today,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  more  frightened  of  the 
atomic  bomb  than  the  people  of 
any  other  nation.  And  they  have 
a  good  right  to  be  afraid,  not  only 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  but,  of  other 
kinds  of  bombs  as  well.  We  may 
not  like  to  think  about  it,  but  the 
world  continues  to  remember  that 
the  only  two  nations  which  have 
followed  a  consistent  policy  in 


war  of  mass  bombings  of  civilian 
populations  have  been  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  Germany  did 
so  only  sporadically,  and  much  of 
it  (the  London  Blitz)  was  in  re- 
taliation for  similar  bombings  of 
its  population  by  the  British.  The 
Russians  avoided  bombing  civil- 
ians almost  entirely. 

The  American  obliteration 
bom.bings  and  naval  shellings  in 
Korea,  of  friendly  and  unfriendly 
areas  alike,  and  our  threatened 
bombings  and  shellings  of  Chin- 
ese cities,  merely  convinces  the 
world  that  we  are  trigger-happy, 
that  we  want  to  demonstrate  that 
we  can  kill  off  masses  of  human- 
ity quicker  and  more  efficiently 
than  the  fascists  did  with  their  ex- 
termination camps  and  gas  cham- 
bers. Of  course,  we  cannot  be 
quite  so  selective  about  it,  nor 
quite  so  conscious  of  the  sanitary 
aspects  afterward,  but  we  sure 
can  kill  the  people.  Conveniently, 
the  United  States  has  not  ratified 
the  United  Nations  anti-genocide 
pact. 

We  tell  the  world  that  we  are 
'peace  -  loving'  and  'democratic/ 
that  we  are  a  'moral.  Christian 
people,'  that  we  believe  in  the 
'freedom  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual,' that  we  have  no  aggres- 
sive interests  outside  of  our  own 
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domain,  and  that  all  we  speak  is 
'the  Truth.'  And  it  so  happens  that 
those  who  profess  to  be  most 
Christian  and  moral,  taking  their 
cues  from  his  Holiness  in  Rome, 
are  also  the  most  outspoken  in 
their  demands  that  we  initiate  an 
aggressive  atomic  war  on  Russia 
without  delay  and  plunge  into 
World  War  III  —  all  to  'preserve 
the  peace'  and  'uphold  the  dignity 
of  man.'  Our  big  mistake  is  in 
assuming  that  the  other  people  of 
the  world  are  as  gullible  and 
naive  as  ourselves.  After  all,  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
same  magnitude  of  propaganda  as 
we  have  over  the  past  forty  years 
No  other  people  have  been  fed  so 
many  lies  so  continuously  as  have 
been  dished  up  to  the  American 
people  by  our  business  advertisers 
and  by  their  editorial  stooges.  Al- 
though the  other  nations  know 
that  our  propaganda  is  woven  full 
of  lies,  they  will  pretend  not  to 
notice — but  only  so  long  as  we 
can  pay  them  enough  to  make  it 
worth  their  while  'not  to  notice ' 
and  so  long  as  we  don't  get  in- 
volved in  something  we  can't  get 
out  of.  American  'statesmanship' 
is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the 
foreigners  are  actually  falling  for 
our  stuff.  The  tragic  part  is,  they 
(our   leaders   and   propagandists) 


even  go  so  far  as  to  believe  their 
own  lies. 

The  average  American  does  not 
realize  just  where  he  stands  (as 
an  American  citizen)  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  nor  just  where  his 
nation  stands;  but,  he  has  an  un- 
easy feeling  underneath  that  the 
men  in  high  places  have  been  us- 
ing the  same  lousy  tricks  in  in- 
ternational affairs  that  he,  himself, 
has  been  using  in  his  personal 
business  dealings.  Not  that  he 
minds  that  so  much,  but  he  is 
worried  that  others  may  be  onto 
the  tricks  of  the  great  'American 
Way  of  Life.'  He  fears  that  his 
leaders  have  set  up  precedents 
that  may  be  turned  back  upon  us 
in  retaliation.  Like  the  business- 
man (who  symbolizes  the  Ameri- 
cay  way) ,  our  nation  tells  the 
'customers'  how  wonderful,  and 
moral,  and  altruistic,  and  kind, 
and  responsible  we  are;  then,  it 
proceeds  to  show  by  its  deeds  just 
how  degenerate,  and  ruthless,  and 
selfish,  and  cruel,  and  irrespons- 
ible we  really  are.  It  is  safe  to 
assume,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
businessman  means  just  the  op- 
posite of  what  he  tells  the  cus- 
tomer; and,  it  would  appear  that, 
in  international  intercourse,  we  as 
a  nation  have  reached  the  same 
sorry  state.      — Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 
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Traffic  Impasse  Imminent 


With  the  number  of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  rapidly  approach- 
ing 50,000,000,  with  the  hodge-podge  tangle  of  roadways  falling  into 
disrepair  because  of  the  high  cost  of  maintenance,  and  with  the  an- 
archic, uncontrolled  origination  and  flow  of  traffic,  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  is  rapidly  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  present  system 
to  handle  it. 


ONE  of  the  developing  condi- 
tions on  this  Continent  that 
Technocracy  has  been  watching 
is  the  trend  toward  a  disastrous 
traffic  impasse.  The  critical  time 
of  that  trend  is  almost  upon  us. 
With  the  number  of  passenger 
cars,  trucks,  and  buses  rapidly 
approaching  50,000,000,  with  the 
hodge-podge  tangle  of  roadways 
falling  into  disrepair  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
with  the  anarchic,  uncontrolled 
origination  and  flow  of  traffic, 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  is 
rapidly  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
the  present  system  to  handle  it. 

Technocracy  contends  that  there 
must  be  a  major  redesign  of  the 
automotive  vehicles,  of  the  road- 
ways, and  particularly  of  the  sys- 
tem of  traffic  control.  When  Tech- 
nocracy speaks  of  'traffic  control,' 
it  means  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  'traffic  regulation.' 

The  following  Associated  Press 
article  gives  some  hint  of  what  the 
problem  is  developing  into: 
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T^ETROIT.— Something  besides 
■■^  war  could  stop  the  giant  auto 
industry's  huge  peacetime  produc- 
tioni — the  building  of  more  cars 
than  the  nation's  highways  can 
handle. 

This  may  sound  a  bit  far-fetch- 
ed but  it  is  a  problem  that  already 
is  giving  more  than  a  little  con- 
cern to  the  auto  manufacturers. 
They  make  the  blunt  assertion 
that  'our  highways  already  are 
inadequate  and  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly so.'  The  nation's  motor 
vehicle  population  has  jumped 
tremendously  since  the  days  be- 
fore World  War  II.  Against  some 
32,000,000  vehicles  registered  at 
that  time,  there  now  are  more 
than  44,000,000  in  use. 

That  was  a  jump  the  car  mak- 
ers and  traffic  authorities  hadn't 
expected  much  before  1960.  Now 
they  say  that  within  another  10 
years  the  car  and  truck  popula- 
tion will  reach  53,000,000. 

Meanwhile,  what  has  happened 
to  highway  construction?  This  is 
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the  way  Albert  Bradley,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Highway 
Users  Conference  describes  it: 
'Our  highways  are  inadequate  be- 
cause they  were  not  built  to  ab- 
sorb the  traffic  they  are  now  cal- 
led upon  to  handle;  we  have  not 
yet  caught  up  with  the  work  that 
had  to  be  deferred  during  the 
war.  .  .  .  Finally,  our  highways 
are  inadequate  because  we  have 
not  been  spending  enough  money 
on  them  since  the  war.  It  is  true 
that  highway  expenditures  in  1949 
totaled  $3,400,000,000.  However, 
expressed  in  terms  of  1941  dollars, 
1949  expenditures  totaled  $1,800,- 
000,000.'  He  adds  that  'less  was 
spent  for  highways  in  1949  on  a 
comparable  dollar  basis  than  in- 
the  average  prewar  year.' 

George  W.  Mason,  head  of  theil 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso 
ciation,  puts  it  this  way:  'No  othei 
nation  has  ever  tied  its  economy 
so  closely  to  highway  transporta- 
tion as  we  have,  whether  we  are 
thinking  of  jobs,  travel,  education, 
national  defense  or  production 
efficiency.  The  use  and  produc- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  is  our  No. 
1  industry  and  if  it  is  not  healthy 
our  economy  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  healthy.'  Mason  attributes  to 
traffic  authorities  the  assertion 
that  one  third  of  the  nation's  3,- 


000,000  miles  of  public  roads  are 
unfit  and  unsafe  for  present  traf- 
fic. He  reports  that  the  federal  aid 
road  system  of  about  640,000  miles 
(roads  jointly  built  by  state  and 
federal  governments)  wears  out 
at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  miles  a 
year.  Continuing,  Mason  says: 
'Authorities  say  the  job  of  put- 
ting our  highways  in  proper  con- 
dition during  the  next  15  or  20 
years  would  cost  about  $4,000,- 
000,000  annually,  or  about  $1,000,- 
000,000  more  than  we  are  now 
spending.  There  are  more  than 
35,000  governmental  units  admin- 
istering the  road  system.  This 
suggests  the  very  evident  need  for 
a  complete,  co-ordinated  national 
planning  program.' 

From  the  federal  government 
viewpoint  comes  this  comment 
from  Thomas  MacDonald,  United 
States  commissioner  of  public 
roads:  'Our  largest  cities  cannot 
expect  satisfactory  traffic  condi- 
tions unless  they  construct  full 
expressways.  Only  divided  high- 
ways of  four  or  more  lanes,  free 
of  cross  traffic  and  with  control- 
led access,  can  handle  the  largest 
traffic  volumes  without  conges- 
tion or  delay.' 

And  in  Congress,  early  this 
year,  a  Senate  -  House  economic 
committee  reported  it  would  cost 
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$41,000,000,000  to  put  the  nation's 
highways  and  streets  in  good 
shape.  It  said  the  construction 
program  would  provide  a  stim- 
ulus to  all  business  and  industry 
for  years  to  come.  But  while  it 
cited  the  need,  it  made  no  recom- 


mendation  on  how  to   carry   out 
the  program. 

But  now  comes  the  prospect  of 
big  expenditures  for  armament. 
So  probably  federal  expenditures 
— and  those  of  some  states  too — 
for  highway  construction  will  be 
cut  instead  of  increased. 


i 


-^  CAIRO. — The  seven  seas  can  solve  the  food  problems  of  a  hungry  world,  says 
an  Austrian  scientist. 

Dr.  Hans  Hass  of  Vienna,  who  has  spent  much  of  the  last  10  years  under  water 
studying  the  submarine  world, ,  arrived  in  Cairo  en  route  to  the  Red  Sea  coast  where 
he  expects  to  lead  an  Austrian  expedition. 

'For  centuries  man  has  been  devoting  his  attention  to  land  resources,'  Dr.  Hass 
said  in  an  interview.  'He  has  developed  and  perfected  new  methods  for  hunting  and 
growing  food.  But  our  fishing  devices  are  still  those  of  the  stone  age — the  hook  tet 
and  harpoon.' 

These,  he  said,  permit  no  selection  of  needed  species.  They  bring  out  only  what 
the  sea  wants  to  yield. 

The  30-year  old  scientist  said  a  'new,  revolutionary  and  rational  fishing  tech- 
nique' will  be  disclosed  soon.  He  said  this  technique,  which  he  has  perfected  with 
a  group  of  fellow-scientists,  is  being  kept  secret  until  it  has  been  patented  in  all 
countries. 

'When  man  turns  to  the  seas  for  his  meals,'  Dr.  Hass  said,  'his  worries  are  over. 
We  exploit  only  the  land's  surface.  The  sea  introduces  a  new  dimension — depth, 
oceans  cover  three-quarters  of  the  earth.  Their  10,000-foot  average  depth  is  packed 
with  fast  multiplying  organic  creatures,  most  of  them  edible.' 

Dr.  Hass  said  several  fish  species  are  not  considered  edible  because  they  are  not 
palatable  to  man's  taste.  But  fish  can  be  transformed,  he  said.  He  envisions  in  the 
near  future  'floating  fish  factories,'  similar  to  those  for  whales  which  would  take 
partly  processed  fish  to  land  plants.  •  — Associated  Press 

^  YOUNGSTOWN,  Ohio. — Discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  manganese,  vital  ingre- 
dient of  good  quality  steel,  in  the  new  iron-ore  fields  of  Labrador  and  Quebec  was 
reported  here. 

Announcement  of  the  find,  said  to  test  50%  pure,  was  hailed  by  steel  men  whose 
companies  have  been  'mining'  their  slag-dump  piles  to  reclaim  manganese  compounds. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  manganese  was  a  scarce  item  in  the  recipe  for 
steel.  Most  of  the  world's  previously-known  supplies  are  located  in  South  Africa, 
India,  South  America  and  Russia. 

The  manganese  was  found  recently  during  explorations  of  the  Labrador  Mining 
and  Exploration  Co.,  which  has  concessions  on  a  24,000  square  mile  area,  rich  in 
iron  ore. 

The  discovery  of  manganese  was  reported  in  a  story  in  the  Youngstown  Vindi- 
cator, whose  industrial  editor,  George  R.  Reiss,  visited  the  Labrador  fields. 

— Associated  Press 
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Ticket  to  the  Hereafter 


We  are  not  driving  buggies  any  more,  nor  are  we  little  boys  playing 
with  our  toy  trains  07i  the  dining  room  floor.  We  have  mighty  engines 
in  our  hands,  and  as  has  been  demonstrated,  they  can  serve  us  well 
or  they  can  destroy  us. 


■f  X7HEN  two  crack  passenger 
■  •  trains  come  together  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour  the  resulting 
impact  is  awful  to  imagine,  and 
horrible  to  behold.  Eyewitnesses 
are  exposed  to  a  spectacle  of 
twisted  wreckage,  mangled  human 
bodies,  and  an  overall  foreboding 
of  doom,  as  the  injured  fill  the  air 
with  moans  and  cries  of  anguish. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  the  re- 
cent train  wreck  near  Canoe 
River,  B.C.,  when  a  regular  trans- 
continental passenger  train  col- 
lided head  on  with  a  troop  train. 
The  loss  of  life  was  high;  and 
shocking  as  it  was  to  the  nation, 
what  must  it  have  been  to  the 
relatives  of  the  victims ! 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  have  been  safely  negotiated 
by  our  train  crews,  carrying 
human  and  inanimate  cargoes 
through  the  majestic  Rockies,  and 
across  the  wide  prairies  of  this 
Continent.  Theirs  is  a  proud  rec- 
ord, for  few  serious  accidents 
have  been  reported  since  the  first 
transcontinental   line   was  fear- 


lessly punched  through  the  moun- 
tain barriers.  We  could  write  off 
this  wreck  as  'just  one  of  those 
things,'  and  point  to  our  previous 
record  with  pride  in  spite  of  it — 
except  for  one  thing:  modem  tech- 
nology has  made  such  disasters 
unnecessary ! 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  transportation  so  we  shall 
have  a  better  idea  where  we  are 
heading.  Our  Continent  has  grown 
from  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
about  six  million  Indians,  to  the 
bustling  center  of  civilization  it 
is  today,  in  a  relatively  short 
length  of  time.  We  formerly  tra- 
velled in  a  leisurely  fashion,  first 
by  oxen,  and  then  with  horses, 
which  proved  themselves  the 
faster  means  of  locomotion. 

Roads  were  few  and  crude  in 
those  days,  but  they  served  well 
enough  for  the  methods  of  trans- 
portation. If  two  buggies  collided 
on  a  country  road  nothing  much 
happened  beyond  a  shaking  up, 
frayed  tempers,  and  possibly  a 
broken  wheel.  At  from  five  to  ten 
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miles  an  hour  the  impact  was  not 
terrific,  and  the  stopping  distance 
is  only  a  few  feet  at  most.  Then 
the  human  element  was  capable 
of  controlling  the  situation,  and  a 
slight  error  in  judgment  mattered 
little.  It  was  easily  rectified  and, 
as  they  say,  'experience  is  the 
best  teacher.' 

We  gradually  grew  away  from 
the  horse  and  buggy,  railroads 
were  built,  and  wood  burning 
locomotives  chugged  their  way 
down  the  track.  It  was  a  won- 
drous sight  for  the  people  in  those 
days,  and  they  marvelled  at  the 
work  science  and  engineering  had 
wrought.  Dinky  indeed  seem  those 
early  locomotives  compared  with 
what  we  are  used  to  today,  and 
we  laugh  at  their  incompetence. 
Travelling  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  per  hour,  they  seem- 
ed to  our  grandparents  demons  of 
speed  and  power.  They  were  held 
in  awe,  and  often  in  fear,  by  those 
who  had  never  known  anything 
but  a  wagon  train.  But  finally  we 
became  used  to  them,  they  were 
an  every-day  occurrence,  and  we 
went  on  to  bigger  and  better 
types. 

Today  we  can  watch  the  mighty 
moguls  thundering  through  the 
high  mountain  passes,  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  We  ride  the  super 


coaches  in  ease  and  confidence, 
trusting  to  the  ability  of  the  few 
men  who  are  responsible  for  their 
control.  Little  do  we  worry  that 
there  are  many  trains  travelling 
in  both  directions,  on  a  single 
track.  For  the  railroaders  have 
some  kind  of  a  system  of  passing 
when  and  where  they  choose.  We 
don't  quite  understand  it  all,  but 
that  doesn't  matter,  for  we  are  not 
in  charge.  These  men  are  trained, 
tried,  and  have  been  judged  com- 
petent. 

Then  something  like  the  wreck 
at  Canoe  River  happens,  and  we 
are  jolted  out  of  our  apathy  and 
serene  lack  of  understanding. 
When  the  smoke  has  cleared 
away,  the  broken  bodies  removed 
to  the  morgue,  and  the  line  once 
more  in  operation,  action  is  taken 
by  the  officials  of  the  railroad, 
and  the  civil  authorities.  They 
have  a  hearing,  and  take  testi- 
mony from  all  witnesses — in  an 
effort  to  find  a  goat.  Someone  was 
to  blame;  when  they  decide  who, 
he  will  be  summarily  dismissed, 
and  they  will  go  on  from  there, 
believing  they  have  eradicated 
the  cause. 

Sure  someone  blundered,  and 
an  operator  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional has  admitted  lack  of  pre- 
cautions   in    the    transmission    of 
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orders  for  the  doomed  trains 
which  were  sent  to  their  rendez- 
vous with  death.  But  can  we 
afford  to  point  a  finger  at  one  man 
and  say  he  was  the  cause  of  such 
needless  suffering  and  loss  of  life? 
Is  it  going  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  another  such  wreck?  No, 
for  he  is  human,  as  we  all  are,  and 
being  human  we  are  far,  far  from 
perfect.  We  make  mistakes,  we 
take  chances,  and  we  often  neg- 
lect our  duty.  In  spite  of  rigid 
rules  laid  down  for  the  preven- 
tion of  accidents,  we  ignore  them 
far  too  often.  That  is  what  we 
must  recognize.  If  the  correct 
functioning  of  our  vast  technol- 
ogy depends  on  the  perfection  of 
human  beings  we  are  all  doomed 
to  be  victims  in  the  most  gigantic 
wreck  in  history,  and  there  will 
be  no  reporters  left  to  write  up 
the  lurid  details,  nor  readers  to 
satisfy  their  urge  for  excitement 
through  the  misfortune  of  others. 
That  wreck  at  Canoe  River 
could  have  been  prevented,  as  all 
subsequent  ones  can.  Not  by  a 
more  thorough  screening  of  per- 
sonnel, nor  by  the  making  of  more 
rules  and  laws,  to  be  broken  or 
ignored.  We  can  prevent  such 
things  only  by  taking  the  human 
element  out  of  the  picture!  One 
step  is  the  installation  of  two-way 


radio  communication  between 
trains,  and  stations.  Another  is 
the  establishment  of  block  sys- 
tems across  the  entire  Continent, 
on  all  lines.  We  can  go  on  from 
there,  and  use  a  system  of  elec- 
tronic control,  one  which  cannot 
be  tampered  with  by  well-mean- 
ing but  incompetent  human 
beings. 

Ah  yes,  you  say,  radio  communi- 
cation and  block  systems  have 
been  suggested,  but  they  cost  too 
much  money  to  install.  And  that, 
unfortunately,  is  the  case.  It  de- 
pends on  the  money  which  our 
free  and  independent  railroads 
cannot  or  will  not  spend.  Perhaps 
the  government  should  take  a 
hand  and  subsidize  them.  Very 
well,  and  who  will  pay  for  it 
then?  We,  the  taxpayers,  will  of 
course.  And  how  many  more  taxes 
are  we  able  to  pay?  Ask  yourself 
that  question.  We  have  a  Price 
System,  and  it  depends  on  price 
to  make  it  operate.  It  is  a  system 
of  production  for  profit.  If  the 
railroads  are  going  to  reap  a  pro- 
fit on  their  investment  they  must 
keep  down  costs.  And  they  can 
afford  many  wrecks  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Canoe  River  one,  in 
contrast  to  the  price  of  such  pre- 
ventive measures. 

But  there  is  a  solution  to  the 
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problem,  a  happy  one,  an  easy 
one.  Institute  a  social  system 
which  is  based  on  service,  not  on 
profit  or  price.  A  scientific  sys- 
tem in  keeping  with  our  scientific 
method  of  physical  operation.  We 
are  not  driving  buggies  any  more, 
nor  are  we  little  boys  playing 
with  our  toy  trains  on  the  dining 
room  floor.  We  have  mighty  en- 
seines  in  our  hands,  and  as  has 
been  demonstrated,  they  can  serve 
us  well  or  they  can  destroy  us. 
As  a  research  and  educational 
organization,  Technocracy  In- 
corporated has  been  studying  the 
social  problems  of  the  people  of 
North  America  for  many  years. 
We,   the  Technocrats,   are  aware 


that  the  problems  will  become 
more  complex  as  our  technology 
increases,  and  so  we  have  worked 
out  a  solution.  Not  to  scrap  the 
technology  and  start  over,  but  to 
go  on  from  here  and  use  our 
knowledge.  By  using  the  knowl- 
edge we  already  have,  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  can  set  up  a 
scientific  control  of  all  our  ma- 
chines of  production  and  distribu- 
tion so  that  such  disasters  can  be 
prevented. 

We  urge  you  to  investigate 
Technocracy,  before  we  all  climb 
on  the  last  mad  express,  with  a 
ticket  to  the  hereafter ! 

— Ed  Broderick 


-^  WASHINGTON. — A  congressional  committee  warned  that  the  Panama  Canal 
could  be  knocked  out  by  an  enemy  bombing  attack  and  urged  speedy  action  looking 
toward  construction  of  another  waterway  linking  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
The  group  suggested  prompt  study  of  the  possibilities  of  building  either  (1)  A 
companion  waterway  along  the  general  route  of  the  existing  canal  or  (2)  A  new  canal 
in  some  other  spot,  possibly  Nicaragua.  — Associated  Press 

^  SIR:  I  read  your  letter  in  which  you  state:  'If  we  are  going  to  have  another  war 
then  let's  conscript  everything  this  time,  not  just  men  but  money,  too.  Put  every- 
body, including  corporation  presidents,  on  $4  a  day  for  the  duration.  That  is  the 
way  to  fight  la  war.' 

Well,  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  You  put  the  corporation  presidents  on  $4  a  day 
and  they  will  soon  figure  out  some  way  to  preserve  peace.  So  I  do  not  think  much 
of  your  war  plan.    In  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  kind  of  a  peace  plan. 

— Columnist  Barry  Mather  in  Vancouver  Sun 

i^  WHAT  I  PROPOSE  is  that  we  organize  ourselves — all  our  resources  of  men, 
money,  materials,  morale — so  that  whatever  happens,  the  armed  forces  can  get  what 
they  need,  when  they  need  it.  .  .  It  is  the  choice  of  'peace'  or  'butter,'  of  mobilizing 
our  strength  now,  while  peace  oan  still  be  saved,  or  of  clinging  to  petty  wants  and 
petty  profits.  .  .  Which  shall  it  be— discomfort  or  defeat?  —Bernard  Baruch 
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Price  System  Insanity 


Under  the  existing  law,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  give 
away  any  surplus  stock  to  Yugoslavia  or  Czechoslovakia,  or  sell  it  for 
sea  shells  to  the  Hittites  and  the  Amalkites,  but  he  can't  bargain-sell 
it  to  Americans. 


TXTASHINGTON,  January  1.— 
^  ^  Within  a  week  or  ten  days, 
the  office  of  the  Army  Quater- 
master  General  will  ask  for  bids 
on  1,000,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs 
for  consumption  by  the  armed 
forces. 

All  these  dried  eggs  will  be 
purchased  in  the  open  market 
from  private  processors. 

Not  a  pound  will  be  bought 
from  the  warehouse-bulging  hoard 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  has  110,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  eggs  in  its  posses- 
sion, purchased  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  About  90,000,000 
pounds  of  this  hoard  were  bought 
within  the  last  year. 

They  were  purchased  under  the 
Brannan  Plan  of  price-support  at 
an  average  of  $1  a  pound. 

This  means  an  outlay  of  $110,- 
000,000.  It  also  represents  an  astro- 
nomical number  of  eggs.  It  takes 
three  dozen  eggs  in  the  shell  to 
make  a  pound  of  dried  eggs. 

Nevertheless  the  Army,  which 
is  also  using  the  taxpayers'  money, 


will  not  buy  any  of  the  govern- 
ment-owned eggs.  Asked  for  an 
explanation,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Quartermaster  General  said: 

'The  dried  eggs  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  do  not 
meet  Army  specifications.' 

He  added  that  they  do  not  come 
up  to  the  standards  set  for  the 
armed  forces  as  to  method  of  pro- 
cessing, weight,  flavor,  or  general 
quality. 

In  consequence  the  taxpayers 
will  be  left  with  110,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  eggs  while  the 
Army  goes  out  and  buys  1,000,000 
pounds  more. 

The  Army  would  like  to  buy 
butter  and  other  commodities 
from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's staggering  surplus.  But  it 
is  not  an  eligible  customer. 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  can  give 
away  any  surplus  stock  or  sell  it 
at  any  price  he  chooses — provid- 
ing the  recipient  is  a  foreign 
country.  He  can  give  it  to  Yugo- 
slovia   or   Czechoslovakia,   or  sell 
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it  for  sea  shells  to  the  Hittites  and 
the  Amalkites,  but  he  can't  bar- 
gain-sell it  to  Americans. 

His  legal  advisers  have  told  him 
he  can't  sell  to  the  Army  unless 
he  gets  as  much  for  the  stuff  as  it 
cost  him;  meaning  that  if  it  stood 
him  60  cents  a  pound  to  buy,  store, 
and  handle  his  butter  (which  is 
about  what  it  did)  he  has  to  get 
at  least  60  cents  a  pound  for  it. 


The  Army  can  do  better  by 
shopping  elsewhere. 

One  more  angle  on  this  incred- 
ible situation: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
paid  farmers  to  dump  about  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

While  that  was  going  on  the 
Army  was  buying  potatoes  in  the 
open  market  at  an  average  of  $1 
a  bushel.  — George  Dixon 


lAr  CHARLOTTETOWN.— Radioactive  isotopes  from  Canada's  atomic  energy  plant 
at  Chalk  River  are  being  used  to  determine  what  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best  for  certain 
types  of  soil. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Bentley  of  the  University  of  Alberta  told  the  Agricultural  Institute 
of  Canada  that  radioactive  sulphur  is  used  by  the  soils  department  of  his  university 
in  studying  fertilization  of  soils  with  insufficient  sulphur. 

He  said  he  believes  a  'good  proportion  of  Alberta's  farmers  will  benefit  from  the 
experiments.' 

Use  of  fertilizers  containing  sulphur  has  increased  yield  of  legume  crops  as  much 
as  600%  and  that  of  certain  other  crops  from  200  to  300%,  he  added. 

— Canadian  Press 

i^  ODENSE,  Denmark. — Doctors  at  the  local  hospital  can  be  called  to  the  telephone 
by  buzzing  signals  from  tiny  radio  receivers  in  their  pockets. 

The  invention  was  made  by  a  technical  adviser  to  the  hospital.  He  was  inspired 
to  produce  it  by  the  complaints  of  the  telephone  operator.  She  said  that  she  never 
was  able  to  reach  the  doctors  quickly,  if  she  did  not  know  their  exact  whereabouts  in 
the  big  hospital. 

The  receivers  are  no  bigger  than  ordinary  cigarette  cases,  and  able  to  buzz  calling 
signals  from  the  operator's  radio  sender.  ^British  United  Press 

iiC  LONDON. — Things  are  looking  up  in  those  famous  Russian  salt  mines,  where 
so  many  bad  Russians  are  supposed  to  be  banished  to. 

Moscow  radio  reported  that  workers  in  the  South  Aral  salt  mines  'have  com- 
pleted their  five-year  plan  well  in  advance  of  the  stipulated  date.' 

'Heavy  manual  labor  has  been  completely  done  away  with  in  the  mines,'  the  radio 
went  on.  'The  whole  process  of  mining,  transportation,  grinding  and  loading  has 
been  mechanized.'  — Associated  Press 

*  WASHINGTON.— The  agriculture  department  announced  the  sale  of  5,500,000 
pounds  of  government-owned  butter  to  Italy  for  relief  feeding  in  that  country.  The 
butter  was  sold  for  15  cents  a  pound.  It  cost  the  government  slightly  more  than  60 
cents.   It  was  bought  under  a  dairy  price-support  program.  — Associated  Press 
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TNURING  and  since  the  war,  a  lot  of  new  ideas  in  production  tech- 
^^  nology  have  cropped  up.  Production  experts  have  read  about 
most  of  them;  some  are  ho-hum  stuff,  but  others  may  really  revolu- 
tionize production  techniques  in  the  future. 

To  get  a  line  on  which  ones  really  matter,  Factory  Management 
&  Maintenance,  a  McGraw-Hill  magazine,  asked  a  group  of  top  tech- 
nical men  to  take  a  collective  look  into  the  future.  The  panel  of  experts 
included  E.  Finley  Carter,  vice-president  in  charge  of  engineering, 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Karl  T.  Compton,  chairman  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Mervin  J.  Kelly,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  Inc.,  and  Cloud  Wampler, 
president  of  Carrier  Corp. 

Here  is  what  the  experts  said: 

KELLY:  It  isn't  unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  the  reality  of  a 
completely  mechanized,  robot  assembly  line.  And  electronic  devices — 
as  control  mechanisms,  as  thinking  machines,  and  as  measuring 
machines — are  going  to  be  the  absolute  heart  of  increasing  mechaniza- 
tion and  automatization  of  production. 

CARTER:  It  was  devices  of  this  kind  that  I  think  Dr.  Wiener  had 
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in  mind  when  he  made  his  rather  starthng  prophecy  that  we  will  have 
vast  technological  unemployment  in  the  future. 

W AMPLER:  Speaking  of  the  immediate  future,  if  I  had  just  one 
choice  as  to  technological  improvements  that  could  be  adopted  practi- 
cally overnight  to  boost  productivity,  I'd  take  materials  handling. 
This  isn't  something  you  have  to  spend  15  years  developing  to  get  a 
wonderful  result.   It's  there  waiting  for  you. 

CARTER:  Getting  back  to  electronics,  the  possibilities  —  both 
immediate  and  for  the  long  pull — are  tremendous.  Some  of  the  new 
amplifying  devices — semiconductors,  transistors — are  just  beginning 
to  find  a  great  many  control  uses.  The  same  goes  for  computers.  You 
can  now  run  a  lathe  by  punching  the  specifications  on  a  roll  of  tape 
that  automatically  controls  the  operation  of  the  machine. 

COMPTON:  In  the  field  of  control  mechanisms,  the  trend  has  been 
to  develop  special-purpose  equipment.  As  applied  to  atomic  energy, 
we  have  one  big  illustration  at  Oak  Ridge  and  another  at  Hanford.  At 
Hanford  everything  is  remote  control  and  automatic.  And  at  Oak 
Ridge  you  have  what  I  guess  is  the  biggest  assembly  line  of  automati- 
cally controlled  equipment  that  has  ever  been  put  together  in  the 
world. 

Also  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  development  is  a  program  to 
set  up  computing  devices  that  will  take  the  place  of  field  testing.  The 
flight  simulator  for  planes,  for  example.  There's  a  possibility  of  put- 
ting equations  through  a  computing  machine  to  give  you  the  equivalent 
of  plane  flight. 

In  steel  production  there  are  two  new  developments  of  great 
promise.  Feeding  oxygen  into  a  blast  furnace  instead  of  air  boosts 
output.  This  was  developed  by  a  Russian,  by  the  way.  There  is  also 
a  method  of  pressurizing  a  blast  furnace  which  gives  steel  some  of  the 
advantages  that  the  oil  industry  gets  from  high-pressure  operation. 
This  system  has  been  tried  out  by  a  major  steel  company.  It  brings  an 
increase  of  about  16%  to  20%  in  the  output  of  a  furnace. 

In  still  another  line,  I  would  look  for  a  great  increase  in  powder 
metallurgy  for  pressing  out  small  parts.  It's  not  particularly  new,  but 
it's  growing  fast. 

One  more — perhaps  a  bit  speculative:  There  is  a  possibiUty  of 
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using  radioactive  isotopes  to  aid  production  processes.  In  a  chemical 
plant,  for  example,  you  may  be  able  to  check  your  mixtures  at  any 
stage  of  manufacture  by  using  Geiger  counters,  instead  of  chemical 
analyses.  And  for  identifying  metals  in  alloys,  you  may  be  able  to  use 
isotopes  with  differing  characteristics.  By  spotting  them  with  Geiger 
counters,  you  can  identify  the  components  at  once. 

WAMPLER:  For  a  long  time,  we've  dealt  with  control  of  indoor 
weather. 

But  now  we're  beginning  to  think  about  the  larger  field  of  con- 
trol of  outdoor  weather.  We've  already  had  a  taste  of  this  with  rain 
making,  and  there  are  distinct  possibilities  of  rain  control.  Since 
water  shortages  are  such  a  problem,  we're  also  wondering  whether 
concentrating  equipment  can  be  adapted  to  making  palatable  water 
out  of  sea  water  on  a  really  large  scale.  And  we  dream  of  harnessing 
the  sun  to  produce  heat  more  effectively  and  also  to  produce  cold. 
Last  year  we  put  a  machine  on  the  market  that  produces  cold  by  using 
steam.   The  sun's  heat  is  the  next  step. 

CARTER:  Don't  forget  new  sources  of  light,  too.  I  look  to  the  day 
when  we  may  install  luminescent  tiles  in  homes  and  plants.  They  may 
even  do  your  heating  for  you. 

KELLY:  In  all  industry,  you  develop  and  design  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  situation.  Our  needs  are  vast — and  still  growing.  Technology  is 
just  beginning  to  know  its  own  strength.  Whatever  our  needs,  I  am 
convinced  we  will  be  able  to  meet  them  as  they  develop,  and  often  to 
foresee  them.  — Business  Week 


Science  Bta^iei.  a^  1950 

■fiTEW  YORK. — President  Truman's  announcement  that  the  United 
■^"^  States  would  attempt  to  make  a  hydrogen  bomb  was  by  far  the 
most  important  science  story  of  the  year,  a  survey  of  scientists  showed 
at  the  year  end. 

Other  big  science  stories  of  1950  and  the  order  of  their  importance 
were: 
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The  development  of  the  drug  terramycin.  Made  from  a  ground 
mold,  the  drug  is  effective  against  a  wide  range  of  infectious  diseases. 

Start  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  first  postwar  atomic 
energy  pile  at  the  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on  Long  Island. 

Discovery  that  drugs,  such  as  terramycin  and  aueromycin,  when 
added  to  swine  and  poultry  feed  can  make  animals  grow  faster  and 
attain  more  weight. 

The  continued  progress  of  television. 

The  use  of  silver  iodide  and  dry  ice  to  seed  clouds  and  cause  rain- 
fall for  New  York  City's  water  reservoirs. 

Discovery  that  hormonal  substances  from  the  adrenal  glands  may 
be  a  cure  for  alcoholism — and  also  a  cure  for  the  common  hangover. 

Development  of  a  blood  test  for  cancer.  Known  as  the  Penn  test, 
it  appears  to  be  the  best  and  most  accurate  of  all. 

Discovery  that  tritium,  or  heavy  hydrogen — the  same  material 
that  will  be  used  in  the  hydrogen  bomb — can  be  found  in  ordinary 
water. 

Development  of  a  new  type  mechanical  heart-lung  device  that  is 
ready  for  use  on  a  human  being  for  the  first  time  in  medical  history. 

The  year  brought  other  new  drugs  beside  terramycin,  and  one 
new  anti-malarial  drug  known  as  primquine  was  reported.  The  anti- 
malarial was  reported  to  be  not  only  a  cure  for  malaria,  but  also  serves 
as  a  preventive. 

Cortisone  and  ACTH,  the  new  hormonal  drugs,  continued  to  be 
important  science  news  during  1950  with  their  real  value  still  in  de- 
bate. Except  for  the  Penn  blood  test  report,  there  was  no  significant 
development  in  cancer  research.   The  same  holds  true  for  polio. 

— British  United  Press 


^actl  ALaut  Canada  ^odai^ 

CANADA  today  ranks  seventh  in  the  world  in  manufacturing  out- 
put. Industry  accounts  for  31%  of  the  national  income  (in  the  U.S., 
it  accounts  for  37%),  as  against  20%  for  agriculture,  forestry,  mining, 
and  fishing  combined. 
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Canada's  gross  national  product  was  about  $17  billion  in  1950, 
more  than  three  times  what  it  was  in  1939.  Part  of  that  is  inflation, 
but  physical  volume  of  production  has  risen  80%  since  1939,  about  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  U.S. 

Canada's  living  standard  has  gone  up  50%  in  the  past  ten  years; 
in  the  U.S.  the  rise  has  been  less  than  one-third.  Today,  Canada  is 
the  major  country  in  the  world  that  has  a  living  standard  comparable 
with  that  in  the  U.S. 

In  foreign  trade,  Canada  ranks  as  the  third-largest  trader  in  the 
world;  only  the  U.S.  and  Britain  top  it.  Before  the  last  war  Canada 
sent  about  one-third  of  its  exports  to  the  U.S.  Now  the  U.S.  is  getting 
two-thirds  of  all  Canadian  exports.  In  turn,  Canada  is  the  U.S.'  big- 
gest customer.  The  trade  each  way  is  running  at  a  rate  better  than 
$2  billion  a  year. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  country  of  only  14  million  people.  Dozens 
of  countries  outrank  Canada  in  population.  But  none  beats  it  in  pop- 
ulation growth  in  the  past  half-century.  The  Canadian  population  has 
nearly  tripled  since  1900,  has  gone  up  25%  since  1939.  The  U.S.  can't 
beat  that.  More  significant,  about  60%  of  Canadians  live  in  urban 
communities  today,  as  against  37%  in  1900. 

It  was  Canada's  production  effort  in  World  War  II  that  really  put 
the  country  in  the  running  as  an  industrial  nation.  There  was  a  big 
expansion  in  aluminum,  chemicals,  and  machine  tools,  Entire  new 
industries  were  built  up  to  make  products  that  had  been  imported 
previously — for  example,  roller  bearings,  magnesium,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, optical  glass,  penicillin,  sulfa  drugs. 

During  World  War  II  about  $4,5  billion  were  invested  in  Canadian 
industry,  more  than  doubling  the  country's  total  industrial  invest- 
ment. Investment  in  industry  has  continued  at  a  high  rate  since  1945. 
In  1950  it  totalled  about  $1.6  billion. 

Over  the  decade  durable  goods  have  expanded  the  most — autos, 
trucks,  electrical  apparatus.  Electric  power  output  has  doubled; 
aluminum  has  gone  up  five  times.  Steel  is  up  two  and  a  half  times, 
but  Canada  is  still  a  small  producer.  It  depends  on  the  U.S.  for  25% 
to  30%  of  its  steel. 

Mineral  production  has  forged  steadily  ahead.   The  value  of  Can- 
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ada's  mineral  output  passed  the  $1  billion  mark  in  1950,  double  what 
it  was  in  1939. 

Pulp  and  paper  are  way  out  front;  in  newsprint,  Canada  leads  the 
world. 

And  yet  the  Candian  work  force  is  only  18%  larger  than  in  1939 
— when  unemployed  lists  were  long.  Even  in  agriculture,  output  has 
stepped  up,  though  the  number  of  workers  is  smaller  than  prewar. 


I^HILADELPHIA.  —  A  mechanical  heart-lung  is  standing  by  in  a 
^  doctor's  office  just  outside  a  hospital  operating  room  here,  ready 
for  its  first  hookup  to  a  human  heart. 

This  first  trial  will  be  on  a  person  whose  heart  has  stopped  and 
might  not  otherwise  be  revived.  Doctors  don't  dare  experiment  on  a 
live  human  patient,  because  medical  tradition  forbids  endangering 
human  life  with  experimentation. 

The  big  test  may  come  today,  tomorrow  or  next  week.  When  the 
day  does  arrive  it  will  be  an  important  date  in  world  medical  history 
— because  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  such  an  engineering  device  has 
taken  over  the  duties  of  the  human  heart  and  lungs. 

The  mechanical  heart-lung  machine,  a  compact,  semi-portable 
device,  already  has  been  tried  on  dogs.  It  has  been  hooked  up  to  live 
animals  and  has  taken  over  the  task  of  cleansing  the  blood  of  carbon 
dioxide,  giving  it  a  new  supply  of  oxygen  and  then  pumping  the  re- 
freshed blood  back  to  the  animal's  arterial  system.  It  was  operated  for 
as  long  as  an  hour  and  10  minutes  on  a  dog,  and  the  animal  made  a 
complete  recovery. 

Development  of  the  machine  and  news  that  it  was  ready  for 
human  trial  were  disclosed  officially  by  Hahnemann  Hospital  doctors 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  College  of  Chest  Physicians  in  Cleve- 
land. The  report  was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Bailey,  chief  thoracic 
surgeon  at  Hanhemann  Hospital,  and  'captain'  of  a  team  of  surgeons 
who  specialize  in  delicate  heart  operations. 
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The  surgeons  are  specialists  in  repairing  faulty  valves  within  the 
heart  and  actually  have  been  'working  around  corners,'  inasmuch  as 
a  surgeon  cannot  cut  open  a  heart  to  make  repairs. 

With  the  new  heart  device,  Dr.  Bailey  and  his  associates  think  the 
time  is  'not  too  far  distant'  when  a  heart  and  lungs  can  be  put  out  of 
function  while  heart  and  lung  repairs  are  made. 

The  heart  is  a  product  of  the  engineers  of  the  J.J.  Ashton  Co., 
New  York,  who  designed  the  device  in  co-operation  with'  the  Hahne- 
mann Hospital,  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Engineering,  and  the  Bailey 
Foundation. 

The  device  is  contained  in  a  transparent  cabinet  30  inches  high, 
16  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep.  It  has  two  vital  parts,  one  an  oxy- 
genator that  cleanses  the  blood  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  other 
the  pump  that  sends  the  refreshed  blood  back  to  the  body.  The  pump 
part  of  the  device  is  no  larger  than  the  human  heart.  It  is  known  as 
the  Vanton  Flex-I-Liner  pump. 

At  the  time  when  a  heart  patient  has  cardiac  stoppage  or  'dies' 
while  undergoing  the  delicate  operation  the  doctors  plan  to  wheel  the 
heart-lung  device  into  the  operating  room,  and  quickly  apply  it  to  the 
human  being.  Such  will  not  be  done,  they  point  out,  until  all  accepted 
methods  of  resuscitation  have  been  tried  and  failed.  So  far,  the  'right' 
patient  for  the  machine  has  not  come  along. 

However,  the  precise  point  at  which  a  person  dies  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. It  is  probably  impossible  to  revive  a  patient  whose  heart  has  been 
stilled  long  enough  to  allow  deterioration  of  the  brain  cells,  which  die 
rapidly  once  the  heart  has  stopped.  But  manual  massage  of  the  heart 
— after  it  apparently  stopped  beating — has  revived  some  patients  who 
had  been  'pronounced  dead'  for  as  long  as  15  minutes.  Some  of  the 
patients  are  alive  today. 

In  applying  the  heart-lung  to  an  experimental  animal,  the  doctors 
shunt  blood  away  from  the  heart  by  inserting  transparent,  plastic 
tubes  into  great  veins  near  the  heart.  The  blood  then  moves  to  the 
heart-lung  machine  standing  beside  the  operating  room  table.  It  goes 
through  the  device  and  back  to  a  great  artery  near  the  heart.  It  has 
a  flow  of  eight  quarts  per  minute,  more  than  enough  to  match  the 
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human  flow  of  blood.  The  machine  as  it  operates  has  the  rhythm  and 
beat  sound  of  a  real  heart. 

The  Hahnemann  doctors  have  shown  the  heart-lung  to  science 
writers  and  demonstrated  its  use  on  dogs.  They  are  confident  of  its 
success  on  a  human  being — and  for  three  weeks  now  it  has  been  kept 
in  Dr.  Bailey's  office  just  outside  an  operating  room.  When  heart 
operations  are  in  progress  it  is  kept  running  with  a  saline  solution 
being  sent  through  the  mechanism. 

The  Hahnemann  doctors  emphasize  that  the  machine's  prime 
purpose  is  not  to  'bring  back  the  dead,'  but  to  give  surgeons  a  chance 
to  make  delicate  heart  operations  with  more  su.ccess.  With  such  a 
heart-lung  they  believe  they  can  put  the  heart  and  lungs  'at  rest'  while 
they  open  the  heart  and  make  permanent  repairs.  — United  Press 


Q^eatei^t  Steel  C^fiait4.iOft 

THE  American  government  has  given  the  go-ahead  signal  to  U.S. 
Steel  Corporation  to  erect  a  $351,414,000  steel  mill,  thought  to  be 
the  biggest  single  steel  expansion  project  in  United  States  history.  The 
plant  is  to  be  located  near  Morrisville,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River 
opposite  Trenton,  N.J.  It  will  produce  1,800,000  ingot  tons  of  steel 
annually. 

Steel  producers  are  in  the  midst  of  the  largest  expansion  in  any 
six-year  period  in  the  history  of  the  industiy.  Nearly  19  million  tons 
will  have  been  added  to  annual  capacity  in  the  six  years  1947  through 
1952. 

This  record  increase  in  capacity  started  from  a  total  of  91.2  million 
tons  in  1947  and  is  planned  to  raise  the  total  to  about  110  million  tons 
by  the  end  of  1952.  This  total  may  be  exceeded  by  the  end  of  1952  as 
companies  extend  their  plans.  By  the  middle  of  1950,  annual  capacity 
had  passed  the  100  million  mark  and  actual  production  in  recent  weeks 
has  exceeded  an  annual  rate  of  103  million  tons. 
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— From  data  of  United  Nations 

The  additional  19  million  tons  of  raw  steel,  when  rolled  down  to 
finished  products,  would  yield  at  least  14  million  tons  of  finished  steel. 
In  1943,  the  year  in  which  shipments  of  steel  for  direct  war  uses  were 
highest,  ingot  capacity  was  90.6  million  tons,  so  that  the  present  margin 
over  this  level  is  about  10  million  tons  of  ingots  or  at  least  7  million 
tons  of  finished  steel. 

Progress  in  carrying  out  expansion  plans  is  indicated  by  the 
October  record  production  of  nearly  8,719,000  tons  of  raw  steel,  the 
largest  amount  ever  made  in  a  month.  That  was  the  seventh  conse- 
cutive month  of  production  exceeding  8  million  tons. 

A  feature  of  recent  production  has  been  the  rapid  rise  in  electric 
furnace  output  of  steel.  The  10-month  total  of  4,869,000  tons  by  elec- 
tric furnaces  exceeded  any  full  year's  output  by  this  type  of  equip- 
ment except  1948. 

The  U.S.  steel  mills  in  1950  ladled  out  97  million  tons  of  the  metal, 
almost  10  million  more  than  in  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II,  and 
twice  as  much  as  all  the  mills  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Afalt  Maden^n  SaiuHtlll 


n^HE  most  modem  sawmill  in  the  world,  and  probably  the  costliest 
^  ever  erected  in  relation  to  output,  has  been  opened  by  Bloedel, 
Stewart  and  Welch  at  Alberni  (B.C.)-  Its  appearance  on  the  indus- 
trial scene  is  the  most  encouraging  sign  that  a  new  era  has  indeed 
arrived — the  utilization  of  everything  that  grows  in  our  forests. 

The  amazing  anomaly  is  that  so  great  an  investment  has  been 
made,  so  much  thought  put  into  the  design  and  efficiency  of  the  new 
factory  unit,  while  the  raw  material  involved  is  the  small  stuff  which 
used  to  be  discarded  as  so  much  'forest  offal.'  J.  H.  Bloedel,  the  father, 
and  Prentice  Bloedel,  the  son,  ought  to  be  awarded  a  medal  as  Leading 
Friends  of  B.C.  Forests  for  this  contribution  to  total  utilization  of  what 
nature  provides  in  the  woods  crop,  available  on  Vancouver  Island  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  this  favored  province. 

Newest  addition  to  the  Alberni  plant  is  built  like  a  battleship,  all 
steel  and  concrete  and  in  its  newness  shining  in  green  and  aluminum 
paint.  Turrets  are  scattered  here  and  there  as  steel-protected  operat- 
ing centres.  Push-button  dials  which  look  like  adding  machines  face 
the  Swede  gang  saws  and  are  manipulated  by  workmen  whose  finger- 
touch  efficiency  substitutes  for  the  lifting  power  of  the  old  biceps. 

The  sole  remaining  familiar  manifestation  is  the  noise.  It  is  the 
same  old  noise  of  the  pioneer  mill — starts  with  a  whirr  and  a  whine  as 
the  log  slides  under  the  saws,  reaches  a  crescendo  of  overpowering 
steel  against  solid  wood,  ends  in  a  tapering  howl  as  the  cut  is  finished. 
In  50  years  the  vocal  harmony  has  hardly  changed  a  bit. 

But  the  whole  conception  of  sawmilling  has  changed.  The  elder 
Bloedel,  now  87,  was  present  to  witness  the  top  achievement  of  a  life- 
time of  work  which  sought  to  improve  the  output  and  diversify  it,  to 
make  better  and  still  more  complete  use  of  what  nature  provided  in 
raw  materials. 

After  40  years  there  is  no  other  single  plant  in  B.C. — or  probably 
anywhere  else — which  converts  a  higher  proportion  of  all  that  grows 
in  the  woods  into  saleable  products. 

There  is  the  mam  sawmill,  to  handle  the  largest  trees  for  conver- 
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sion  into  house  lumber  or  bridge  timbers;  there  is  now  the  new  Swede 
gang  mill  to  take  care  of  small  stuff,  logs  and  slabs  down  to  a  diameter 
of  a  few  inches;  there  is  a  pulp  mill  which  exists  on  the  chips,  almost 
literally  the  sweepings  of  the  other  two.  There  it  stands,  all  in  one 
compact  area,  a  monument  to  a  great  industrial  conception. 

— Roy  W.  Brown  in  Vancouver  Sun 


^  NEW  YORK. — You  can  hear  through  your  finger  tips  with  ai.  amazing  inven- 
tion described  by  Dr.  Norbert  Wiener,  famous  mathematician. 

This  hearing  aid,  after  more  worl<:,  will  likely  be  a  glove,  worn  on  the  left  hand. 
It  takes  the  sounds  of  speech  from  the  air,  and  transforms  them  into  tiny  electrical 
shocks  on  the  fingers.  The  shocks  travel  along  the  nerves  to  the  bram,  to  tell  you 
what  someone  is  saying. 

With  his  fingers  acting  as  ears,  even  a  blind  deaf-mute  learned  to  speak,  Dr 
Wiener  told  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Dr.  Wiener, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is  the  originator  of  cybernetics,  a  new 
science  of  electronic  controls. 

The  ingenious  hearing  glove,  still  far  from  perfect,  is  an  outgrowth  of  this 
science.  — Associated  Press 

if  SYDNEY,  Australia. — Prof.  T.  G.  Hunter  warned  Australians  that  American 
and  British  research  groups  are  'perilously  close'  to  perfecting  artificial  wool. 

Hunter  increased  fears  of  some  Australian  woolgrowers  when  he  said:  'Make  no 
mistake  about  the  quality  of  the  wool  that  will  be  produced.  It  will  be  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  natural  thing,' 

Hunter  holds  the  chair  of  chemical  engineering  at  Sydney  University.  He  told 
the  Australian  Institute  of  Engineers  that  the  exact  progress  made  by  Du  Pont  and 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries  scientists  is  a  'closely-guarded  secret.'  'But  they  have 
probably  reached  the  stage  that  nylon  reached  just  before  the  war,'  Hunter  said. 

Hunter  said  flatly  that  development  of  synthetics  was  a  'most  urgent  threat'  to 
the  basis  of  Australian  economy,  'Synthetics  conquered  the  natural  indigo  dye,  then 
silk,  then  rubber,  and  wool  is  certainly  next  on  the  list,'  he  warned, 

— British  United  Press 

■^  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N,J. — Imagine  dropping  some  coins  into  a  machme  and 
gettmg  a  complete  hot  meal  in  return— without  saying  la  word  to  a  waiter  or  waitress. 

That's  a  possibility,  according  to  the  president  of  the  U.S.  National  Automatic 
Merchandising  Association. 

To  quote  George  Seedman,  of  New  York,  the  plans  are  being  drawn  up  lor  a 
vendmg  machine  to  serve  ,a  complete  hot  meal. 

Already,  there  are  coin  machines  in  operation  delivering  sandwiches  cooked  b> 
radar.  The  machines  have  been  installed  m  a  number  of  places  and  as  more  of  these 
machines  are  made,  they  will  spread. 

The  new  sandwich  machine  was  the  talk  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  vending 
machme  merchants.  Those  in  the  trade  expect  the  serve-yourself  coin  machine 
industry  to  become  a  $3  billion  a  year  business  in  the  next  five  years. 

President  Seedman  said  Americans  spent  $1  billion  liast  year  for  things  they 
bought  from  coin  machines.  —Canadian  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to   every  citizen  on   this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A   REVOLUTIONARY   NEW   PAVE- 

ment  cutting  machine  which  slices  con- 
crete almost  as  easily  as  a  saw  cuts  ice 
was  unveiled  by  Joy  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  Franklin,  Pa.  The  machine  is  designed 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  inconve- 
nience caused  by  street  openings. 

Joy  officials  say  it  will  triple  the  speed 
and  halve  the  cost  of  pavement  removal 
operations.  They  add  it  will  be  a  boon 
to  city  residents  who  can't  sleep  because 
of  the  staccato  rat-a-tat-tat  of  pneumatic 
hammers  used  to  break  up  pavements. 
The  machine  makes  relatively  little  noise 
as  it  grinds  its  way  through  pavement. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  HAS 

produced  the  biggest  transformer  in  its 
history.  It's  about  the  size  of  a  five-room 
dwelling.  With  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
serve  a  city  of  100,000  population,  the 
transformer  has  a  tank  which  alone 
weighs  almost  230,000  pounds. 

THE  U.S.  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMA- 
tion  at  Ephrata,  Wash.,  has  a  new  auto- 
matic typist  which  does  everything  but 
sit  on  the  boss's  lap.  When  an  official 
opens  an  inquiry  about  Columbia  Basin 
lands  which  are  due  for  irrigation  in 
1952,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn  in  his 
chair  and  call:  'Play  Number  Four.' 
The  girl  operator  sits  at  the  console 


on  an  automatic  typing  machine  which 
operates  like  the  old  -  fashioned  player 
piano.  After  filling  in  the  salutation  of 
the  letter,  the  machine  does  the  rest.  The 
machine  makes  the  standard  replies  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  would  take  by 
hand. 

A  NEW  ELECTRONIC  SHOCK  MA- 
chine  can  start  up  a  heart  that  quits 
beating,  two  Canadian  surgeons  reported 
in  Boston.  The  machine  was  described  to 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Callaghan  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Bigelow 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Its  tiny  currents  also  can  keep  a  heart 
beating  at  a  steady,  normal  rate,  to  help 
a  tired  heart.  The  currents  are  applied 
to  a  little  lump  on  the  heart  which  is  the 
heart's  own  pace-maker  of  its  beating. 
This  lump  or  node  is  the  source  of  natural 
electrical  impulses  controlling  and  co- 
ordinating your  heart. 

The  metal-tipped  electrode  giving  off 
the  shocks  can  be  inserted  through  a 
vein  to  reach  the  heart,  and  stimulate  it 
artificially. 

FEWER    CRASHES    OF   AIRPLANES 

at  take-off  are  promised  with  a  new  elec- 
tric device  for  feathering  the  propellers 
automatically  in  case  of  an  engine  fail- 
ure. The  device  was  described  recently 
by  Wilfred  L.  Kershaw  of  the  Glenn  L. 
Martin  Co. 
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Feathering  a  propeller  means  turning 
its  blades  in  their  sockets  so  that  they 
cut  the  air  without  causing  the  propeller 
to  revolve.  It  is  common  practice  with 
multi-engine  craft  in  case  an  engine  fails. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  propeller  from 
'windmilling'  or  rotating  in  the  wrong 
direction   to   create  extra   air   resistance. 

The  special  feature  of  this  device  is 
that  it  works  automatically  in  two  sec- 
onds after  engine  failure.  Manual  opera- 
tion by  the  pilot  may  be  too  late  to  pre- 
vent a  crash. 

WILKIE  CO.'S  PORTABLE  TELES- 

copic  Conveyor,  fitted  with  a  special  de- 
flector, simplifies  the  automatic  loading 
of  trucks  and  freight  cars.  The  deflector 
sets  up  at  any  point  along  the  length  of 
a  permanent  conveyor  belt,  turns  cartons 
onto  the  Telescopic  Conveyor  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  conveyor  belt. 
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The  Telescopic  Conveyor  comes  in  5- 
ft.,  71/4-ft.  and  10-ft.  lengths,  extends  to 
20-ft.,  30-ft.  and  40-ft.  lengths,  respectiv- 
ely. It  has  adjustable  legs  to  fit  varying 
heights,  carries  cartons  automatically 
when  set  on  a  slope.  The  Conveyor  has 
horizontal  roller  wheels,  and  the  deflec- 
tor has  wheels  on  its  curved-steel  side. 
Cartons  coming  down  a  conveyor  belt 
from  a  plant  hit  the  curved  deflector, 
turn  the  corner  with  sides  against  the 
roller  wheels. 

THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 

culture — after  15  years  of  research  and 
experimentation — has  developed  a  new 
strain  of  burley  tobacco  which  it  says  is 
almost  immune  to  wildfire.  Wildfire,  a 
virus  disease  which  often  wipes  out  a 
tobacco  crop  overnight,  has  been  espe- 
cially disastrous  to  burley  growers. 

The  new  species,  a  cross  between 
domestic  burley  and  a  wildfire-resistant 
wild  species  known  as  nicotiana  longi- 
flora,  is  expected  to  be  made  available  to 
growers  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

Department  tobacco  specialists  say 
what  is  more  important  the  new  strain 
has  a  lower  nicotine  content  than  ordi- 
nary burley.  They  say  present-day  burley 
contains  more  nicotine  than  most  smok- 
ers like. 

Burley,  grown  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  and  south- 
eastern Indiana,  is  used  principally  in 
the  manufacture  of  blended  cigarettes. 

BRITISH  SCIENTISTS  HAVE  MADE 

great  headway  with  atomic-powered  en- 
gines, it  was  reported  in  London.  The 
annual  report  of  Lloyds'  Register  of  Ship- 
ping said  there  have  been  'important  de- 
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velopments'  in  the  general  field  of  harn- 
essing atomic  power  to  industry.  Appara- 
tus will  soon  be  produced  to  enable  tests 
to  be  made,  a  Lloyds'  spokesman  said, 
when  questioned  about  the  report. 

He  confirmed  that  no  early  applica- 
tion of  atom  power  to  drive  ships  could 
be  expected  for  'many  years.'  But  the 
fact  that  Lloyds' — world-wide  shipping 
insurance  firm— is  taking  an  interest  in 
the  projects  shows  that  atom-driven 
ships  are  definitely  foreseen. 

AN  ELECTRIC  GOVERNOR  FOR 
small  generating  plants,  designed  by  the 
Navy,  responds  to  changes  in  load  faster 
than  conventional  mechanical  governors. 
It  opens  the  engine  throttle  before,  in- 
stead of  after,  a  change  in  generator 
speed. 

A.  O.  SMITH  CORP.  OF  KANKAKEE, 
111.,  approves  of  the  human  hand.  So  it 
has  adapted  lift  assemblies  that  look  and 
work  like  giant  metal  hands  to  its  lift 
trucks.  The  assemblies  are  used  for  car- 
rying crated  water  heaters  from  the  pro- 
duction line  to  warehouses  and  shipping 
platforms. 

Here's  how  the  attachment  works:  A 
row  of  spring-loaded  fingers  shaped  like 
inverted  L's  mount  across  the  top  of  a 
truck's  lifting  assembly.  A  slight  pres- 
sure applied  to  the  tips  of  any  of  the 
fingers  tilts  them  backwards.  A  vertical 
plate  below  the  fingers  acts  as  a  back 
rest  for  a  crate  during  hauling. 

An  operator  moves  his  truck  forward 
until  the  plate  and  a  crate  are  face  to 
face.  When  the  crate  presses  against  the 
fingers,  some  of  the  fingers  extend  be- 
tween its  horizontal  slats,  others  (the 
ones  that  come  against  the  up-and-down 
slats  of  the  crate)  just  tilt  backwards.  As 


the  lifting  assembly  rises,  the  fingers 
support  the  load  of  the  crate  by  press- 
ing against  its  horizontal  slats.  Saw- 
toothed  edges  on  the  tops  of  the  fingers 
bite  into  the  slats,  and  give  a  firmer 
grip.  The  attachment  can  handle  one, 
two,  or  three  crates  at  a  time. 

Like  many  devices  that  are  patterned 
after  human  operations,  Smith's  finger 
lifts  have  sent  second-best  accessories  to 
the  junk  pile.  Cumbersome  pallets  and 
conventional  fork  -  type  lifting  arms  — 
usually  a  must  in  materials  handling — 
are  now  old  hat  around  the  plant. 

HISTORY'S  MOST   SPECTACULAR 

astronomy  calculation,  done  by  an  elec- 
tronic brain  the  size  of  a  small  house, 
was  reported  to  the  American  Astrono- 
mical Society.  The  machine  discovered 
and  corrected  errors  in  movements  of 
the  great  planets,  and  showed  their  pre- 
cise motions,  something  astronomers  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  more  than  1000 
years. 

The  machine  calculated  the  exact 
orbits  of  Jupitor,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Nep- 
tune and  Pluto.  In  four  weeks  it  showed 
exactly  where  they  have  been  moving  in 
their  orbits  around  the  sun  ever  since 
1653  and  where  they  will  be  until  the 
year  2060.  Some  of  these  planets  are  or 
will  be  as  much  as  10,000  miles  from  the 
places  where  the  best  astronomy  had 
placed  them. 

The  new  results  are  of  practical  use  in 
navigation,  predicting  weather  and  tides, 
and  in  a  better  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  motion  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  m.achine  age. 

The  electronic  brain  did  in  four  weeks 
the  calculations  which  a  mathematician 
would  have  done  in  1000  years  by  hand, 
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and  in  80  years  by  using  ordinary  desk 
calculating  machines. 

WAX  MAKING  IS  AN  AUTOMATIC 
operation  in  Esso  Standard's  new  plani 
at  Bayonne,  N.J.  Annual  output  will  be 
178  million  pounds. 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  WILL 
build  what  is  probably  the  world's  larg- 
est steam  electric-generating  plant  in 
New  York.  Part  of  a  $257-million  con- 
struction program,  the  plant  is  slated  for 
completion  in  1953. 

R.  G.  LETOURNEAU,  INC.'S  TRAC- 
tor,  called  Tournatow,  has  diesel-electric 
power.  It  has  no  clutch,  transmission,  or 
differential. 

A  diesel  engine  drives  a.c.  and  d.c. 
current  generators  that  provide  all  power 
for  Tournatow.  Tucked  next  to  each  of  its 
four  wheels  is  an  electric  motor  that's 
wired  to  the  diesel  -  driven  generators, 
and  a  gear  arrangement.  To  regulate  the 
flow  of  electric  current  from  the  gener- 
ators to  the  wheels,  LeTourneau  uses  a 
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potentiometer  like  the  speed  controller 
on  street  cars. 

LeTourneau  says  Tournatow  starts 
smoothly,  can  stop  fast.  It  can  move 
obliquely.  Steering  is  done  with  pushbut- 
tons; forward  and  reverse  movements, 
with  a  rotating  controller.  In  tests  for 
the  Air  Force,  Tournatow  reportedly 
hauled  a  200-ton  airplane  16  times  its 
own  weight. 

CANADA  WILL  BUILD  A  $30,000,000 
atomic  reactor  'much'  bigger  and  better 
and  'many  times  more  powerful'  than  the 
one  now  in  use  at  Chalk  River,  according 
to  Trade  Minister  Howe.  This  means. 
Mr.  Howe  said,  that  Chalk  River  should 
in  time  be  put  on  a  paying,  commercial 
basis  by  sales  of  greatly  increased  sup- 
plies of  plutonium  and  radioisotopes.  It 
will  also  be  able  to  enter  new  fields  of 
research. 

Plutonium  is  the  radioactive  material 
produced  in  the  reactor's  atom-splitting 
process  and  used  in  A-bomb  production 
and  research.  Radioisotopes  are  tracer 
atoms,  recognized  as  the  greatest  re- 
search tool  discovered  in  centuries,  and 
are  coming  into  wide  use  by  hospitals, 
industry  and  universities. 

Mr.  Howe  said  the  new  reactor  or 
radioactive  pile  won't  alter  Canada's 
position  against  going  into  A-bomb  pro- 
duction, but  it  will  strengthen  the  coun- 
try's atomic  stature  for  either  peace  or 
war. 

Business  and  Finance 

MORE  THAN  ONE-THIRD  OF  AM- 

erican  families  spent  more  than  they 
took  in  during  1949,  managing  to  get  by 
chiefly  on  credit,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reported.  Most  of  them  were  in 
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lower  income  brackets,  the  board  said, 
adding  that  families  in  the  top  ten  in 
income  piled  up  more  savings  than  all 
other  families  put  together. 

CANADA'S  FARMING  POPULATIOxN 

has  been  struck  by  a  $300,000,000  blow 
that  may  have  repercussions  in  other 
parts  of  the  Canadian  economy.  The 
cash  income  they  received  from  the  sale 
of  farm  products  slipped  to  $1,467,000,- 
000  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1950,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported.  This  is 
$330,000,000  or  189f  lower  than  in  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

THE  U.S.  COST  OF  LIVING  SET  AN- 
other  record  high  on  November  15, 
mounting  0.5%  in  a  month  to  a  level 
3.2%  above  June  15.  From  November 
15  to  December  1,  food  prices  jumped 
2%,  the  largest  gain  since  start  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Sharpest  gain  in  living  costs  since 
June,  however,  have  been  in  items  other 
than  food.  Housefurnishings  are  up  9.2%; 
apparel,  5.4%;  fuel,  electricity  and  power, 


3.5%;   miscellaneous   items,   3.3%. 
is  up  1.2%. 
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U.S.  CORPORATE  PROFITS  SCALED 
a  new  peak  in  1950.  The  estimated  grand 
total  after  taxes  was  $23  billion,  up  about 
27%  over  1949. 

Production 

U.S.    AUTOMAKERS    ROLLED    OUT 

a  record-smashing  production  of  8,000,- 
000  cars  and  trucks  in  1950  (compared 
with  the  previous  peak  of  6,500,000  in 
1949).  This  was  about  five  times  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

The  U.S.  productive  machine  popped 
out  more  than  7,000,000  television  sets, 
almost  triple  1949;  7,212,000  electric 
irons,  4,525,000  electric  toasters,  4,212,- 
000  washing  machines,  1,830,000  ranges, 
890,000  home  freezers,  and  enough  nylon 
stockings  to  give  every  woman  in  the 
U.S.  eleven  pairs. 

The  gross  national  product  (total  of 
all  goods  and  services)  rose  to  $280  bil- 
lion, up  $24,4  billion  from  1949. 


*  PRINCETON,  N.J.— The  United  States  Navy  has  unveiled  a  $1,400,000  elec- 
tronic brain  designed  to  help  develop  guided  missiles  such  as  a  rocket-borne  atom 
bomb. 

In  its  initial  public  showing  the  computer  solved  a  simulated  air  defense  problem 
wherein  a  high-speed  bomber  was  successfully  attacked  by  a  radar-controlled,  super- 
sonic rocket-propelled  guided  missile. 

Solution  of  the  problem  involved  250  additions,  67  multiplications,  30  integra- 
tions, land  20  aero-dynamic  functions,  all  carried  out  simultaneously  with  continu- 
ously variable  factors.  The  answer  was  given  'in  less  than  60  seconds,'  the  scientists 
said.  — Associated  Press 

*  THE  WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION  of  every  kind  of  energy  today,  food  for  men 
and  beasts,  heat,  light  and  power,  needs  a  gross  yearly  intake  equivalent  to  four 
thousand  million  tons  of  coal.  This  demand  is  met  by  food  from  agriculture  21%,  by 
coal  and  lignite  41%,  by  wood  6%,  by  oil  24.5%,  by  natural  gas  6.5%,  by  hydro- 
electricity  (or  water  power),  1%.  — Science  Digest 
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The  Elusive  Mind  of  the  East 


A  review  of  an  important  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tijnes,  'The  Mind  That  Still  Eludes  Our  Grasp.'  This  article  points 
out  the  significant  differences  between  the  minds  of  the  East  and 
those  of  the  West. 


ONE  of  the  major  pastimes  in- 
dulged in  by  American 
writers  of  'think  pieces'  and  by 
our  official  and  semi-official 
spokesmen  is  guessing  about  what 
the  Russians  are  thinking  (or 
doing,  or  going  to  do),  or  about 
what  the  Chinese,  or  the  Ger- 
mans, or  the  Asiatic  Indians  (or 
the  American  consumers  or  vot- 
ers) are  thinking.  These  profes- 
sional guessers  assume  that  there 
is  a  'Russian  mind,  'a  German 
mind,'  a  'Chinese  mind,'  (etc.), 
and  that  if  we  could  only  guess 
what  goes  on  in  those  minds,  we 
could  forthwith  proceed  to  win 
them  over  to  our  way  of  thinking 
and  doing,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  business  and  politics. 
These  people  suppose  (and  they 
get  paid  all  kinds  of  money  for 
putting  their  suppositions  into 
writing)  that  if  we  (the  United 
States)  could  just  'reach'  those 
'minds'  with  the  correct  combina- 
tion of  words  (via  printed  leaflets, 
or  balloons,  or  radio  'Voice,'  or 
underground  whispers),  that  the 
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poor  deluded  people  .who  possess 
those  'minds'  would  immediately 
overthrow  their  social  systems  and 
their  'mistaken'  way  of  life  and 
stampede  with  outstretched  arms 
to  embrace  and  kiss  on  their 
cheeks  (all  four  of  them)  the  Am- 
erican businessman,  American 
exploiter,  and  American  politi- 
cian. The  press  and  radio  (also 
the  movies)  reek  with  this  kind 
of  nonsense.  But  it  pleases  the 
egotism  of  the  American  business- 
man, so  it  continues. 

In  contrast  to  the  usual  tripe,  it 
was  an  intellectual  treat  to  read 
an  article  on  this  subject  which 
did  not  follow  the  usual  pattern  of 
the  American  writers  ('The  Mind 
That  Still  Eludes  Our  Grasp,'  by 
Lionel  Fielden  from  London,  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  Nov.  19, 
1950).  This  article  attempts  to 
point  out  the  significant  differ- 
ences between  the  minds  of  the 
East  and  those  of  the  West.  A 
Westerner  is  defined  as  'a  human 
being  conditioned  to  the  kind  of 
behavior  which  originates  in 
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Europe'  and  an  Easterner  is  one 
who  has  absorbed  the  culture  pat- 
terns prevaihng  'east  of  Suez  and 
west  of  Vladivostok.' 

In  general,  the  Easterner  is  bet- 
ter informed  about  the  West  than 
the  Westerner  is  about  the  East; 
he  has  seen  our  movies,  seen  pic- 
tures and  read  articles  about  the 
West.  He  is  most  impressed,  not 
with  the  drabness,  the  superficial 
facade,  or  the  neat  regimentation 
of  the  West,  but,  with  its  power, 
and  he  wants  to  know  how  he  can 
acquire  some  of  that  power  for 
himself.  The  Easterner  does  not 
regard  the  Westerner  as  superior 
to  him  (as  we  would  like  to  im- 
agine); he  knows  (and  has  dem- 
onstrated) that  if  he  has  the  same 
materials  and  the  same  power  (or 
the  same  weapons)  to  work  with, 
he  can  do  more  with  them,  and  do 
it  better,  than  the  Westerner.  The 
Westerner  has  a  contempt  for  the 
'quaintness'  and  'backwardness' 
of  the  East,  remembering  most  (if 
he,  or  she,  has  been  there)  the 
strident  color,  the  jostling  human- 
ity, and  the  unsanitary  smells,  but 
has  no  respect  for  the  deeper 
'feelings'  which  motivate  the 
Easterner. 

Americans,  we  are  told  in  this 
article,  are  under  the  illusion  that 
the  peoples  of  the  East,  if  given 


the  chance,  would  'happily  em- 
brace democracy  and  Western 
ways,'  then  the  author  makes  this 
discomforting  commentary: 

'We  may  be  wrong.  We  must 
admit  that  Western  democracy  is 
not  in  itself  a  best  seller,  because 
...  it  has  to  be  held  in  place  by 
Western  force.  The  Western 
World  has  come  to  the  basic  con- 
clusions that  the  government  of 
mankind  should  be  carried  on  by 
elected  committees  with  short 
terms  of  office  and  subject  to  dis- 
missal, that  a  certain  reverence 
should  be  shown  for  a  man's 
material  success  .  .  .  and  that  any 
form  of  government  which  differs 
radically  from  these  tenets  is  dan- 
gerous and  must  be  resisted.  And 
it  is  logical  to  argue  that,  since 
the  West  has  been  powerful 
enough  to  exploit  the  East  for  a 
thousand  years  or  so,  these  con- 
clusions are  right.  But  would  an 
Eastern  mind  accept  either  the 
conclusions  or  the  premise?' 

The  author  likens  communism 
to  early  Christianity.  Christianity 
corrupted  and  wrecked  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  for:  'Christianity 
promised  to  the  servile  millions 
a  reward  after  death  which  would 
annul  their  earthly  sufferings  and 
place  them  higher  than  their 
tyrants.    It   was    a   good   selling 
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point,  admirably  advertised  by  St. 
Paul.  Communism  promises  to  the 
millions  an  even  quicker  reward 
— equality  with  the  tyrants  in  life. 
And  it  happens  that  most  of  the 
servile  millions  are  in  the  East.' 
The  significant  differences  in 
the  two  minds  are  summarized 
under  six  points: 

(1)  The  Eastern  mind  is  full  of 
resentment:  against  the  unjust 
discrimination,  the  gross  inequal- 
ity of  income,  and  the  abject  pov- 
erty that  are  imposed  upon  the 
man  with  a  colored  skin  by  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  'Resent- 
ment is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
West:  the  West  is  powerful,  com- 
placent, self-righteous,  and,  in  the 
worst  sense,  charitable,'  but  not 
resentful. 

(2)  The  Easterner  does  not  con- 
centrate so  much  on  the  posses- 
sion and  defense  of  physical 
wealth  and  economic  security;  he 
has  a  higher  regard  for  mental 
and  emotional  happiness,  and  he 
finds  it  easier  to  sacrifice  his  com- 
fort and  his  life  in  an  inspiring 
cause. 

(3)  The  Easterner  does  not 
value  life  so  highly  as  the  West- 
erner. The  Eastern  mind,  once 
stirred  to  fury  in  a  cause  which 
inspires  it,  will  not  be  deterred  by 
loss  of  life.  The  West,  with  the 


use  of  superior  technology,  may 
slay  Easterners  in  the  thousands, 
'but  there  is  an  alarming  number 
of  thousands  to  slay.'  'We  in  the 
West  pride  ourselves  on  our 
humanity  —  a  gamut  of  feelings 
which  runs  from  societies  for  the 
protection  of  dogs  or  children  to 
the  ferocious  prolongation  of 
human  life  for  old  and  disabled 
persons  .  .  .  though  not  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  atom  bomb.' 

(4)  The  Eastern  mind  fondles 
and  cherishes  past  glories,  which 
it  exaggerates  to  balance  the  in- 
feriorities of  the  present.  'The  pic- 
ture in  the  Eastern  mind  is  always 
of  the  Superman,  with  supernor- 
mal riches  or  superhuman  gifts. 
The  whole  idea  of  democracy, 
with  its  mediocre  little  people 
arguing  interminably  about  tri- 
fles, is  entirely  foreign,  and  usu- 
ally quite  repugnant,  to  an  East- 
ern mind/ 

(5)  The  Eastern  mind  is  more 
fanatically  loyal  and  gives  more 
lasting  recognition  to  kindness 
than  a  Western  one.  'The  Western 
mind  tends  to  be  skeptical  of 
creeds  and  chary  about  such 
things  as  benevolence,  charity, 
and  patronage.' 

(6)  'The  Eastern  mind  has  a 
greater  degree  of  composure  than 
a  Western  one.'  It  is  not  afraid  of 
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poverty  and  suffering  and  it  adopts     der  different  circumstances,  may 


a  more  fatalistic  attitude  toward 
life  and  its  perils. 

While  the  minds  of  the  East  and 
West  are  essentially  similar  in 
most  respects,  and  some  day,  un- 


merge  and  blend  into  one  mind, 
the  points  given  above  do  consti- 
tute radical  differences  which  we 
cannot  at  this  time  afford  to 
ignore.  — Techno  Critic 


^  NEW  DELHI,  India. — Prime  Minister  Nehru  said  the  struggle  between  com- 
munism and  democracy  will  be  decided,  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  proving  to 
the  people  which  ideology  yields  the  best  results. 

Speaking  before  the  Indian  Chemical  Manufacturers'  Association,  Nehru  said 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  people  might  discard  both  communism  and  democracy 
for  some  'intermediary  or  other  rnethods.' 

He  said  the  people  must  stop  thinking  in  terms  of  slogans  and  approach  the 
question  realistically. 

The  prime  minister  said  that  in  the  United  States  'the  free  enterprise'  nature  ol 
capitalism  is  changing  and  today  one  worker  out  of  every  five  works  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  for  Russia,  he  said,  the  Soviet  leaders  are  interpreting  Marxism  as  they  see 
fit  and  'I  am  quite  certain  Marx  himself  would  be  astonished  if  he  saw  the  various 
interpretations  of  his  doctrine.'  — Associated  Press 

V^  MODERN  SCIENCE  has  given  the  'equivalent  of  more  than  200  slaves  to  every 
man,  woman  and  child,'  who  uses  its  products,  Dr.  H.  J.  McLeod,  dean  of  the  applied 
science  faculty  at  UBC  told  a  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eers. 

By  using  machinery  and  energy  instead  of  human  beings,  the  twentieth  century 
is  able  to  duplicate  the  so-called  'golden  ages'  of  past  history,  which  were  based  on 
slave  labor,  he  said. 

The  job  of  applied  science,  he  said,  was  to  understand  the  workings  of  nature 
and  to  arrange  them  to  make  things  happen  at  will. 

'You  often  hear  of  man's  control  of  nature,'  he  said,  'but  it  does  not  exist.  Man 
never  yet  made  nature  do  anything  she  didn't  want  to  do.'  — Vancouver  Sun 

*  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FACT  ...  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  ours  is  a  revolu- 
tionary epoch;  that,  in  Willkie's  phrase,  'the  peoples  of  the  world  are  on  the  march'; 
that  the  revolutionary  impulse  in  the  world  today  is  technological  and  cultural;  that 
communism  is  not  its  begetter  but  its  reactionary  exploiter.  American  technology  is 
far  more  directly  responsible  for  the  passion  for  change  in  the  Far  East  than  Russian 
doctrine  and  dogma.  —Archibald  MacLeish  in  The  Nation 

:A  WHAT  IS  TECHNOCRACY?  It  is  Veblen  pushed  a  few  steps  forward,  modi- 
fied by  recent  industrial  history  and  Mr.  Howard  Scott.  It  is  an  attempt  to  measure 
by  means  of  figures  and  charts  the  impact  of  energy  (the  machine,  if  you  like  the 
term  better)  on  civilization.  .  .  .  —Stuart  Chase 

if  MOST  OF  THE  GREAT  discoveries  in  science  that  have  been  put  to  practical 
use  had  their  origin  in  a  laboratory  where  the  scientist  labored,  not  for  money,  but 
for  the  love  of  finding  out  about  nature.  —Donald  H.  Menzel 
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Thieves  and  Reds 


While  the  average  American  is  glancing  nervously  over  his  right 
shoulder  for  dishonest  politicians  and  public  servants  he  must  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  over  his  left  for  Communists.  .  .  .  It  sometimes  seems 
there  are  more  Communists  in  the  States  than  Democrats. 


THESE  are  trying  times  for 
Americans.  The  international 
situation,  alone,  is  enough  to  put 
a  balloon  labelled  'Gloom'  over 
every  thinking  man's  head.  The 
domestic  situation  is  almost  as  de- 
pressing. 

A  cursory  glance  at  American 
newspapers  is  enough  to  convince 
you  that  the  country  is  menaced 
night  and  day  by  subversives  who 
are  aiming  on  overthrowing 
authority  and  that  authority,  it- 
self, is  pretty  heavily  ridden  with 
a  dry  rot  of  crooks  and  schemers 

Most  Americans  are  still  wav- 
ing their  hankies  daintily  undei 
their  noses  to  dispel  the  aroma  of 
the  recent  elections  in  which  some 
nasty  hotel-room  deals  came  to 
light  and  a  large  number  of  the 
candidates  screamed  'Red!'  at 
their  opponents,  most  of  whom,  as 
somebody  has  observed,  were  pol- 
itically, slightly  to  the  left  of 
Little  Orphan  Annie. 

Life    magazine,    commenting 
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from  its  great  height  on  the  rules 
and  morals  of  American  politics, 
observed  with  a  shrug,  'Most  Am- 
ericans take  for  granted  that  pol- 
itics is  at  least  a  little  crooked.' 
It  might  have  been  more  accurate 
to  suggest  that  most  Americans 
are  wondering  just  how  crooked 
politics  can  get. 

On  the  minor  official  level  the 
Kefauver  Senate  Crime  Investi- 
gating Committee,  which  is  prowl- 
ing the  nation  looking  under 
stones,  has  unearthed  a  stagger- 
ing amount  of  graft  and  corrup- 
tion. 

Recently  in  Nevada  they  came 
across  a  number  of  choice  speci- 
mens of  that  American  phenome- 
non, the  small-salaried  officer 
who  drives  the  custom-built  Cad- 
illac. 

So  many  police  officials  have 
been  linked  to  the  rake-off  in  the 
States  in  recent  months  that  hon- 
est cops  are  writing  petulant  let- 
ters to  the  papers  complaining 
that  their  children  are  losing 
their  respect  for  them. 
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California  has  had  a  crime  com- 
mission of  its  own  and  has  learn- 
ed with  a  sigh  (and  not  much 
else)  that  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  have 
been  cosying  up  with  the  state's 
considerable  underworld  to  t  h  e 
mutual  advantage  of  both. 

Indeed,  the  wedding  of  racket- 
eers, mobsters  and  gamblers  to 
crooked  law  enforcement  agents 
and  venal  politicians  is  pretty 
well  taken  for  granted. 

One  nationally  famous  writer 
recently  wrote  that  racket  power, 
as  rigidly  organized  as  a  big  cor- 
poration, has  reached  right  up  in- 
to the  upper  political  stratas  in 
bpth  major  parties.  He  intimated 
that  when  it  came  to  infiltrating 
high  government  agencies,  the 
'Big  Mob'  could  give  the  Com- 
munists, the  ace,  deuce,  jack  and 
joker  and  still  show  cards  and 
spades. 

The  taxcollectors  are  proof  that 
any  intelligent,  hard-working  boy 
can  get  ahead  under  free  enter- 
prise and  h  a  V  e  a  Cadillac  and 
swimming  pool  of  his  own  on  a 
modest  civil  service  salary. 

An  interesting  example  of  this 
was  the  tax-collector  in  Nevada 
who  organized  a  copper  mine  and 
sold  a  great  many  shares  to  the 
owners  of  gambling   clubs,   bars, 


night  clubs  and  similar  establish- 
ments. 

The  deal  was  simple.  An  invest- 
ment in  the  mine  meant  that  the 
tax  agent  would  not  be  too  boor- 
ishly inquisitive  about  the  tax- 
able income  of  his  shareholders. 
One  of  the  wealthiest  gamblers  is 
reported  to  have  commented  that 
the  stock  was  the  best  investment 
he  ever  made,  a  droll  remark,  in- 
deed, since  there  was  no  mine.  In 
contrast,  a  Las  Vegas  business- 
man who  refused  to  buy  stock  is 
now  in  the  pokey  for  income  tax 
evasion,  the  first  man  to  have 
been  prosecuted  on  this  charge  in 
Nevada  in  several  years. 

Faced  with  almost  daily  sagas 
of  this  sort  the  so-called  average 
American  m  a  y  be  forgiven  for 
wondering  if  anybody  at  all  is 
honest  any  more  and  if  virtue  is 
really  its  own  reward,  as  daddy 
said. 

While  this  average  American  is 
glancing  nervously  over  his  right 
shoulder  for  dishonest  politicians 
and  public  servants  he  must  keep 
a  sharp  lookout  over  his  left  for 
Communists. 

Since  the  word  'Red'  has  now 
come  to  mean  anybody  who 
doesn't  part  his  hair  to  your  lik- 
ing, the  newspapers  are  full  of 
charges   and   counter-charges.    It 
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sometimes  seems  there  are  more 
Communists  in  the  States  than 
Democrats. 

This  has  taken  on  a  musical 
comedy  aspect  in  the  past  and  in 
the  city  of  Pasadena,  CaHfornia, 
there's  a  current  example  of  how 
far  it  can  go. 

In  that  city  a  self-appointed 
committee  is  attacking  the  school 
system  as  'Communist.'  Evidence? 
Well,  the  committee  says  that  stu- 
dents in  the  ninth  grade  are  given 
sex  education  and  that  this  fos- 
ters immorality  (immorality  is 
'Red'),  that  the  pupils  are  taught 
the  problems  of  racial  prejudice 
(this  could  lead  to  revolution  and 


so  is  'Red,'  the  committee  charged) 
and  that  a  visiting  lecturer  was 
Dr.  William  Kilpatrick,  professor 
emeritus  of  education  at  Colum- 
bia (who  is  a  member  of  certain 
organizations  on  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's subversive  list  and  conse- 
quently 'Red'). 

With  this  kind  of  thing  going  on 
a  citizen  never  knows  when  he, 
too,  is  going  to  find  a  finger  point- 
ed in  his  direction  and  may  be 
forgiven  for  joining  nothing  more 
inflammatory  than  the  YMCA  or, 
better,  staying  home  reading  the 
Criminal  Code. 

These  are  indeed  trying  times 
for  Americans.  — Jack  Scott 


if  ATOMIC  ENERGY'S  promise  of  an  era  of  constructive  scientific  accomplish- 
ment is  slowly  taking  on  substance.  New  processes  based  on  radioactive  materials 
produced  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  'nuclear  ovens'  are  beginning  to 
lappear  in  textiles,  petroleum-refining,  and  several  other  industries.  And  last  week 
the  AEC  announced  that  blueprints  have  been  completed  for  a  pile  to  'breed'  atomic 
fuel. 

The  'breeder'  occupies  a  critical  place  in  the  complicated  technology  which  is 
to  bring  atomic  power.  It  will  convert  Uranium  238  and  thorium  into  fissionable 
materials  capable  of  serving  as  atomic  fuel.  Without  breeding,  we  would  have  only 
the  single  naturally  occurring  fissionable  material,  Uranium  235,  which  forms  only 
1/140  of  natural  uranium,  the  remainder  being  non-fissionable  U-238;  atomic  energy, 
consequently,  would  hardly  be  a  practical  proposition. 

Well-informed  scientists  have  been  confident  right  along  that  breeding  was 
practical  and  had  no  fears  concerning  the  availability  of  atomic  fuel,  since  pluton- 
ium  has  been  made  for  five  years  by  a  closely  similar  process.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
impressive  to  see  the  first  breeder  pile,  which  was  designed  by  the  AEC's  Argonne 
Laboratory  and  will  be  erected  at  the  new  atomic-test  station  in  Idaho,  advance 
toward  actual  construction. 

Vigorous  development  of  constructive  uses  for  the  atom  is,'  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  best  antidote  to  overemphasis  of  its  military  role.  The  world  could  do  with  more 
news  like  the  development  of  the  breeder,  and  with  less  like  the  announcement,  the 
next  day,  of  a  new  series  of  atom-bomb  tests  at  the  Eniwetok  proving  ground. 

— The  Nation 
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A  Drop  to  Drink 


'Adequate  water  supply'  is  an  individual  thing,  intimately  personal 
and  essential  to  all.  'Adequate  water  supply  has  a  direct  relationship 
to  the  glass  oj  water  which  you  drink  and  to  much  else  equally  essen- 
tial to  you  personally. 


*  K  RIVER  is  more  than  an  am- 
^^  enity;  it  is  a  treasure.'  When 
Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  made  this  observation  in 
one  of  his  court  decisions,  most  of 
our  rivers  still  shone  like  dia- 
monds, limpid,  pure  and  crystal 
clear.  In  those  treasures  were  the 
guarantees  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy and  a  healthful  nation.  The 
picture  has  menacingly  changed 
now,  and  has  been  brought  to  the 
country's  attention  in  a  455-page 
volume  called  'A  Water  Policy  for 
the  American  People,'  the  first  re- 
port of  the  President's  Water  Re- 
sources Policy  Commission. 

Only  in  business  for  a  year,  this 
commission  (headed  by  Morris  L. 
Cooke,  a  great  dissenter  and  one 
of  America's  towering  figures  in 
the  conservation  of  all  resources, 
including  man)  has  brought  us  a 
realization  of  how  desperate  our 
plight  is  as  to  our  water  supplies 
and  a  prescription  to  rectify  the 
catastrophe  which  faces  us. 
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The  commission  has  attempted 
to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
America — without  taking  drastic 
steps  as  to  its  water  supplies  — 
can  count  on  a  great  future.  They 
have  given  every  aspect  of  that 
question  serious  consideration 
and  answered  it  with  an  emphatic 
'no'  unless  we  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram which  will  conserve  our 
water  supplies  and  expand  them 
by  full-scale  river-valley  and  re- 
gional development,  as  a  card- 
inal plank  in  our  national  policy. 

As  the  commission  saw  it  (and 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  fac- 
tional bickering  of  the  Hoover 
Commission,  this  one  was  unani- 
mous in  all  its  conclusions),  the 
segments  of  a  job  such  as  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  development,  which 
needs  doing  if  America's  future  is 
to  be  assured,  are  anything  but 
humdrum  so-called  public-works 
projects,  planned  by  bookish  in- 
dividuals who  think  nothing  of  in- 
creasing your  taxes.  Nor  have 
they  seen  the  parts  of  the  big  job 
dictated  by  the  country's  neces- 
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sity  as  bonanzas  for  contractors 
whose  huge  creations^ — dams  and 
power  stations — awe  the  spectator 
but  are  entirely  without  relation- 
ship to  him.  In  the  eyes  of  this 
commission  'adequate  water  sup- 
ply' is  an  individual  thing,  intim- 
ately personal  and  essential  to  all. 
'Adequate  water  supply'  has  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  glass  of 
water  which  you  drink  and  to 
much  else  equally  essential  to  you 
personally. 

The  commission  ranged  the 
country  to  see  these  relationships. 
It  found  them  in  New  York  City's 
water  shortage  of  last  year.  It  per- 
ceived them  in  rain-making  enter- 
prises in  the  arid  West.  These  are 
newer  manifestations.  The  com- 
mission was  equally  aware  of 
long-standing  evils  which  affect 
most  Americans.  Morris  L.  Cooke, 
himself  a  Philadelphian,  has  long 
been  familiar  with  the  effects  of 
bad  water  management  in  that 
city.  The  malodorous  smell  of 
Philadelphia  rivers,  the  curious 
and  unappetizing  taste  of  its 
water,  are  both  the  result  of  pol- 
lution, a  condition  which  affUcts 
many  cities. 

Sixty-three  hundred  American 
communities,  with  populations  of 
over  50  million  people,  still  dump 
their  disease-laden  sewage  into 


our  rivers.  The  commission  was 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  our 
society  contains  many  individuals 
who  demand  the  private  right  to 
do  public  damage  over  all  other 
rights.  These  interests  persist  in 
polluting  our  rivers  despite  the 
hazards  to  health  and  the  insults 
to  nose  and  eye  which  result. 

Though  concerned  with  the 
hazards  involved  in  the  pollution 
of  water  for  drinking  and  bath- 
ing, the  commission,  seeing  the 
individual  whole,  also  made  a 
connection  between  water  supply 
and  recreation.  They  make  the 
point  that  sooner,  rather  than 
later,  every  American  must  learn 
that  if  he  and  his  children  are  to 
prosper  and  enjoy  life  he  must 
watch  over  the  nearby  sources  of 
his  water  —  and  his  vigilance  is 
also  essential  to  his  family's  sec- 
urity when  the  waters  are  seem- 
ingly remote. 

This,  as  the  commission  points 
out,  is  especially  true  when  it 
concerns  ground  water,  which  is 
declining  ominously  in  many  areas 
across  the  country.  The  direct 
source  of  most  California  water  is 
underground.  Year  by  year  that 
underground  water  table  falls  to 
more  dangerous  levels.  Some  irri- 
gation wells  have  gone  dry  al- 
ready; some  draw  only  salt  water, 
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ruinous  to  the  soil.  In  many  places 
the  fall  in  the  water  table  is  so 
great  that  the  cost  of  pumping  the 
water  has  become  prohibitive. 
California  is  one  of  our  great  sup- 
liers  of  fresh  fruits  and  canned 
goods.  The  individual  feels  the 
effects  of  diminishing  stores  of 
underground  water  in  California 
on  his  table. 

In  Philadelphia,  in  New  York, 
in  California  and  in  all  the  coun- 
try in  between,  everyone  is  per- 
sonally involved.  When  the  stores 
of  underground  water  are  deplet- 
ed, when  its  purity  is  degraded, 
when  it,  by  flood  or  erosion  which 
could  be  avoided  by  good  water 
management,  becomes  destruc- 
tive, play,  work  and  health  are 
jeopardized.  That  presently  is  the 
situation.  To  change  it,  the  com- 
mission has  set  down  a  working 
program  and  the  outline  for  a  na- 
tional water  policy. 

The  prescription  which  the 
commission  has  written  for  solv- 
ing this  basic  problem  comes  back 
inevitably  to  over-all  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  TVA.  Adding 
a  'go  slow'  to  its  advice  that  10 
great  river  valleys  be  developed 
along  lines  pioneered  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  the  commission's 
basic  recommendation  is  that  we 
be  guided  in  our  water  policy  by 


the  conception  of  'one  river,  one 
plan.'  They  have  dealt  exhaustiv- 
ely with  the  physical  require- 
ments of  'one  river,  one  plan.'  Just 
as  importantly,  they  have  consid- 
ered the  impact  of  integrated 
river  valley  development  on  hu- 
man beings. 

Fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
river  dictates  the  life  of  an  area 
and  dominates  its  culture,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  commission  are  de- 
signed to  tie  valley  development 
together  with  the  ribbon  of  a  truly 
creative  standard  of  living  —  of 
burdens  eased  with  hydro-created 
electricity,  better  farming,  includ- 
ing irrigation  when  necessary,  re- 
newed forests,  true  wilderness 
areas,  navigation  and  a  steady 
supply  of  pure  water. 

The  commission  has  recom- 
mended the  legislation,  adminis- 
tration, law  and  expenditures  to 
carry  out  this  concept.  They  make 
the  very  significant  point  that 
when,  as  in  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
per  capita  income  is  raised  as  a 
result  of  government  expendi- 
tures, the  pressure  on  the  federal 
budget  for  health,  education  and 
a  variety  of  other  services  is 
lightened.  These  savings,  while 
they  do  not  show  in  a  bookkeep- 
ing system,  represent  dollars  just 
the  same. 
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Good  sense  and  sound  policy 
are  most  certainly  the  keynotes 
of  the  commission's  report — but 
those  two  admirable  qualities  will 
not,  of  themselves,  guarantee  that 
the  commission  will  have  an  easy 
row  to  hoe.  Already  the  voices  of 
opposition  are  being  heard.  They 
are  the  old  familiar  enemies  of 
the  TVA,  the  MVA  and  of  the 
extension  of  public  power  gener- 
ally. If  the  commission's  recom- 
mendations survive  the  first  cold 
blasts,  they  will  increasingly  be- 
come the  targets  of  the  private 
utility  companies,  the  steel  and 
the  oil  companies  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers— all  of  the  old  guard  with 
vested  interests  in  scarcity.  In- 
side government,  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  use  their  own 
not  inconsiderable  might  to  keep 
the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions in  the  paper  stage.  And  to 


complicate  matters,  the  more  pre- 
cious conservationists  have  been 
heard  from,  the  brand  of  conser- 
vationists who  are  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  local  planning  that  they 
expend  their  energy  opposing  all 
other  kinds  of  planning,  never 
achieving  anything  on  their  piece- 
meal own. 

Morris  Cooke,  L  e  1  a  n  d  Olds, 
Paul  S.  Burgess,  Lewis  W.  Jones, 
Samuel  Morris,  Roland  R.  Renne 
and  Gilbert  W.  White  have,  in 
this  first  of  the  three  volumes  to 
be  issued  by  the  Water  Resources 
Policy  Commission,  done  more 
than  start  a  fight.  They  have  set 
down  ideas  which  will  influence 
American  conservation  policies 
for  years  to  come.  'Every  human 
enterprise  is  the  mixture  of  a 
little  bit  of  water.'  The  'little  bit 
of  water'  on  which  so  much  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  depends  is  finally  get- 
ting the  attention  it  needs  and  de- 
serves. — A.  G.  Mezerik 


>-V 
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i^  RICHMOND,  Va.— William  Warne,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  said 
today  that  the  development  of  water  resources  for  the  nation's  defense  program  has 
lagged  in  the  South  because  many  state  planning  agencies  have  been  'backward.' 

He  said  water  resources  offer  the  'most  promising  field  for  development  of  the 
South's  economy.' 

In  a  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  of  State  Planning  and 
Development  Agencies,  he  warned  public  agencies  to  'be  on  guard  against  permitting 
private  interests  to  skim  the  cream  of  the  nation's  water  resources  for  private  profits 
in  dollars.'  —United  Press 
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Hardened  Opinions 


We  are  noiu  living  in  what  we  call  the  machine  age,  and  our  civiliza- 
tion is  largely  based  on  coal  and  oil.  Such  foundation  was  not  estab- 
lished nor  was  the  machine  developed  without  passionate  resistance 
from  people  with  hardened  opinions. 


TF  YOU  permit  your  opinions  to 
*  harden,  you  retard  your  own 
advance,  and  you  do  something 
far  worse.  You  retard  the  advance 
of  the  world. 

There  hangs  in  my  office  a  pic- 
ture entitled  'The  Arrest  of  La- 
voisier.' The  great  chemist,  one  of 
the  greatest  men  ever  produced 
by  Fran(be,  had  been  the  first  to 
explain  combustion  in  the  terms 
we  now  accept.  During  the  French 
Revolution  Marat  denounced  him 
as  the  'Master  of  Charlatans.'  In 
my  picture  Lavoisier  listens  in 
silent  dignity  to  the  reading  of  the 
warrant  by  an  arrogant  fellow  in 
a  red  cap,  behind  whom  crowds 
the  exalting  rabble.  His  arrest 
was  followed  by  sentence  of  death 
from  a  judge  who  declared,  'The 
Republic  has  no  need  of  chemists.' 

Marco  Polo,  the  greatest,  and 
probably  the  most  accurate  of 
medieval  travelers,  returned  to 
Venice  from  his  amazing  journey 
across  the  deserts  of  Persia  to  the 
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dazzling  court  of  the  Great  Khan 
— only  to  be  greeted  with  incre- 
dulity and  to  acquire  the  insult- 
ing sobriquet  of  Marco  millioni, 
Marco  of  the  Millions.  His  story, 
which  has  since  been  verified  in 
most  of  its  details,  was  incredible. 
Who  could  believe  in  such  things 
as  paper  money,  printed  books, 
black  stones  which  burned,  and 
nuts  as  large  as  a  man's  head? 
For  many  years  after  his  return 
every  carnival  of  Venice  was  en- 
livened by  the  preposterous  an- 
tics of  a  clown  who  impersonated 
Marco  millioni. 

We  are  now  living  in  what  we 
call  the  machine  age,  and  our 
civilization  is  largely  based  on 
coal  and  oil.  Such  foundation  was 
not  established  nor  was  the  ma- 
chine developed  without  passion- 
ate resistance  from  people  with 
hardened  opinions.  In  the  days  of 
King  Edward  I,  it  was  a  capital 
offense  to  burn  coal  in  London. 
In  1619  the  growing  scarcity  of 
wood  in  England  led  Dudley  to 
attempt   the   substitution   of   coal 
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for  charcoal  in  his  blast  furnace. 
A  riot  was  organized  and  the 
furnace  wrecked.  Only  150  years 
ago  today  it  was  illegal  to  sell  coal 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Our  gigantic  petroleum  indus- 
try came  into  being  because  a 
man  had  faith  in  an  idea  at  which 
his  neighbors  scoffed.  Edwin  L. 
Drake,  of  Titusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, believed  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  petroleum  existed  in  sub- 
terranean cavities.  In  1859  he 
started  drilling,  and  his  effort  be- 
came the  laughing-stock  of  all 
western  Pennsylvania.  But  when 
his  well  filled  with   oil,   Drake's 


folly  became,  overnight,  the  envy 
of  the  countryside. 

In  1802  William  Murdoch  made 
gas  from  coal,  and  with  it  lighted 
his  house  in  Cornwall.  Furious 
opposition  was  aroused  when 
Murdoch  and  his  associates  at- 
tempted to  extend  the  use  of  gas. 
Scott,  Byron  and  Napoleon  were 
among  those  who  ridiculed  the 
crazy  notion.  Scott  wrote:  'There 
is  a  madman  proposing  to  light 
the  streets  with — w  h  a  t  do  you 
suppose — smoke!' 

Don't  let  the  arteries  of  your 
opinion  harden.  The  world  moves 
irresistibly  on.  Move  with  it ! 

—Arthur  D.  Little 


-^  BOSTON.— A  white  powder  that  eats  up  dead  tissue  and  pus  in  a  chest  infection 
without  hurting  the  healthy  tissue,  was  reported  to  the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

It  promises  to  become  a  new  wonder  medicine  to  clean  up  infected  wounds, 
chronic  sinus  trouble,  and  other  infections. 

The  powder  is  pure  crystallized  trypsin,  a  natural  chemical  in  your  digestion. 
The  trypsin  made  in  your  body  digests  the  meat  and  other  proteins  you  eat.  But  it 
doesn't  touch  living  proteins,  or  otherwise  it  would  dissolve  the  intestines. 

Trypsin  has  easily  dissolved  jelly-like  masses  that  sometimes  form  in  the  chest 
cavity,  outside  the  lung,  in  people  with  tuberculosis,  said  Doctors  Howard  Reiser, 
L.  C.  Roetigg  and  George  M.  Curtis  of  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Medicine, 
and  Clark  County  and  Rocky  Glen  Tuberculosis  Hospitals,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

This  condition,  called  empyema,  is  one  of  the  worst  complications  of  lung  tuber- 
culosis. The  mass  is  made  up  of  blood,  bacteria,  pus,  serum  and  dead  tissue.  It  tends 
to  get  hard,  while  the  pleura  or  covering  of  the  lungs  may  become  thickened.  Some- 
times it  is  impossible  to  operate  to  remove  ribs  to  rest  the  infected  lung. 

Trypsin,  injected  by  needle,  liquefies  the  mass,  turning  it  into  a  tawny,  water>' 
fluid  which  then  can  be  sucked  out  of  the  chest  cavity.  The  cavity  itself  seems  to 
become  sterilized  in  some  cases,  by  a  peculiar  action  not  yet  understood. 

The  trypsin,  extracted  from  the  pancreas  glands  of  cows,  was  supplied  by  Armour 
Laboratories,  Chicago.  Associated  Press 

1^  NOT  SINCE  the  railroads  adopted  uniform  track  gage  and  began  to  interchange 
cars,  has  any  one  technological  development  had  as  profound  an  effect  upon  the 
industry  as  has  dieselization.  Today,  the  economic  impact  caused  by  this  new  motive 
power  is  being  felt  by  all  rail  employes.  — Z).  B.  Robertson,  President  BLF&E 
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This  Prosperity 


Once  again  the  assertion  is  being  made  without  reservation  that  pros- 
perity this  time  is  here  to  stay,  that  slumps  may  noiv  be  dismissed  as 
no  more  than  a  bad  memory.  But  if  peace  comes,  the  foundation  of 
prosperity  will  be  gone. 


•fiHROUGHOUT  the  United 
*  States  and  Canada  there  has 
been,  in  recent  weeks,  a  marked 
upsurge  of  optimism  about  dom- 
estic economic  conditions.  What 
is  being  said  and  written  is  remin- 
iscent of  the  glowing  prophecies 
that  were  being  made  right  up  to 
the  very  eve  of  the  1929  collapse. 
Then,  too,  experts  were  bold 
enough  to  predict  out  loud  that 
America  *had  reached  a  new  pla- 
teau of  prosperity,' that  depressions 
were  a  thing  of  the  past.  They  did 
not  have  long  to  wait  before  their 
rash  forecasts  made  them  look 
very  foolish  indeed.  But  their  suc- 
cessors of  today  do  not  seem  to 
have  learned  caution  from  exper- 
ience. Once  again  the  assertion  is 
being  made  without  reservation 
that  prosperity  this  time  is  here  to 
stay,  that  slumps  may  now  be  dis- 
missed as  no  more  than  a  bad 
memory. 

There  is  no  denying  that  these 
are  prosperous   days   in   North 
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America.  The  expected  post-war 
depression  has  not  materialized. 
And  there  are  no  clear  signs  of 
any  immediate  end  to  the  pros- 
perity. We  do  not  propose  to  ven- 
ture any  forecasts  one  way  or  the 
other.  Our  advice  would  be:  make 
the  best  of  present  conditions  but 
don't  order  your  affairs  on  the 
basis  that  they  will  last  forever; 
play  safe. 

Impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
present  wave  of  optimism  by  the 
long-range  agreements  that  are 
being  entered  into  between  em- 
ployees and  employers  in  some  of 
the  major  industries.  These  pro- 
vide for  higher  wages  and  short- 
ening hours  over  periods  extend- 
ing up  to  five  years.  By  this 
means  it  is  assumed  strikes  and 
industrial  strife  in  general  will  be 
elimxinated  and  the  machinery  of 
production  will  be  able  to  func- 
tion unhampered,  thus  immen- 
sely increasing  efficiency  and 
productivity.  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  and,  other  things  remain- 
ing equal,  continued  and  growing 
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prosperity  might  be  looked  for. 

But  the  'other  things'  are  im- 
portant. Those  who  argue  that  the 
anticipated  post-war  slump  has 
been  averted  and  that,  in  like 
manner,  future  threats  of  depres- 
sion will  be  stayed  off  seem  to  be 
overlooking  one  very  pertinent 
factor.  The  post-war  slump  was 
not  averted  for  the  sufficient 
■reason  that  in  terms  of  economics 
the  war  is  still  on.  In  North  Am- 
erica, at  any  rate,  we  are  still 
operating  on  a  wartime  economy. 
The  munitions  and  other  appur- 
tenances of  war  are  still  being 
manufactured  at  full  blast  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  European 
allies.  Just  as  war  material  was 
produced  to  be  given  away  or  de- 
stroyed during  actual  hostilities, 
production  both  for  peace  and 
war  is  now  being  given  away.  For 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  other  sim- 
ilar devices,  whatever  their  ulti- 
mate disposition,  in  their  imme- 
diate effect  are  a  continuation  of 
wartime  methods. 

North  America  —  particularly 
the  United  States — has  not  lacked 
a  market  for  practically  every- 
thing that  is  produced  here  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  our  cus- 
tomers haven't  the  money  to  pay, 
we,  in  the  last  resort,  are  prepared 
to  give  it  to  them. 


How  long  these  conditions  will 
continue — c  a  n  continue — is  any- 
body's guess.  But  it  is  our  guess 
that  they  cannot  continue  for- 
ever. When  they  cease,  when 
Marshall  funds  dry  up,  when  and 
if  preparation  for  another  war,  by 
some  miracle,  stops — what  then? 
Here  we  will  venture  to  prophesy. 
If  that  day  comes,  then  not  all  the 
long  -  term  contracts  with  their 
high  wages,  short  hours  and  com- 
fortable pensions  will  avail.  They 
will  not  be  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on.  For  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  prosperity 
which  makes  high  wages  and  full 
employment  possible  and  enables 
us  to  pay  for  those  amenities  of 
the  welfare  state  which  we  pos- 
sess rests  on  our  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  abundantly  and 
that  in  turn  depends  on  being  able 
to  sell  what  we  produce.  If  the 
Marshall  Plan  ends  and  the  need 
for  war  material  ceases,  that 
foundation  will  have  gone.  Then, 
if  nothing  is  done  in  the  mean- 
time to  avert  it,  we  can  confidently 
prepare  for  the  post-war  slump. 

Some  critics  of  capitalism  insist 
that  its  choice  is  between  war 
and  poverty.  Prosperity,  they 
argue,  depends  on  vast  productive 
activity  and  our  system  has  found 
no  means  of  distributing  the  out- 
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put  of  maximum  production  ex- 
cept the  insatiable  appetite  of 
war.  Nothing  that  has  happened 
since  the  late  war,  not  the  pres- 
ent prosperity,  controverts  this 
argument  because  five  years  after 
active  hostilities  we  are  still  liv- 
ing in  a  war  economy.  If  the  argu- 
ment was  ever  true,  it  is  still  true, 
for  we  have  not  yet  found  a  prac- 
tical method  of  distributing  abun- 
dance in  peace-time.  If  we  can't 


distribute  it  we  can't  produce  it. 
And  if  we  can't  produce  it,  no 
matter  what  labor  -  management 
contracts  are  signed,  sealed  and 
delivered,  we  shall  have  unem- 
ployment, relief  and  depression — 
nor  can  we  derive  much  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  probably 
be  the  last  depression  of  its  kind 
that  we  shall  be  called  on  to 
endure. 


*  MONTREAL.— Alexander  Gray,  Sr.,  Toronto  industrialist,  predicted  'a  definite 
recession  within  12  months  if  the  war  situation  does  not  grow  worse.' 

Mr.  Gray,  president  of  Gray-Bonney  Tool  Co.  Ltd.,  and  a  director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Exporters'  Association,  addressing  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  added: 

This  boom  is  built  on  uncertainty,  on  fear  of  the  unknown,  on  credit.  When  you 
read  of  what  our  government  is  going  to  do,  and  what  the  United  States  government 
is  going  to  do,  it  changes  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month.  News  of  prob- 
ably defense  orders  is  announced  months  before  actual  orders  are  placed. 

'When  you  talk  to  business  executives  they  throw  up  their  hands.  Their  plants 
are  running  to  capacity.  They  have  more  business  they  they  can  handle,  but  they 
don't  know  where  their  steel  and  raw  material  is  going  to  come  from.  They  don't 
know  what  labor  is  going  to  ask.  They  don't  know  what  the  future  may  bring.  So 
just  to  be  safe  they  up  prices  a  little.'  — Canadian  Press 

if  THE  PREDOMINANT  world  view  of  today  is  that  of  the  engineer.  Dean  Cecil 
Swanson,  rector  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  told  the  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade's 
B.C.  Products  Bureau. 

'This  view  of  things  has  made  possible  a  standard  of  living  never  before  dreamed 
— it  has  also  made  possible  the  atom  bomb. 

'While  it  is  doubtless  a  very  useful  world  and  one  that  expresses  a  fundamental 
truth  about  the  nature  of  reality,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  yet  solve  the  problem  of 
how  to  reap  its  best  fruits  without  its  atom  bombs.' 

Dean  Swanson  said  the  engineer,  the  technician  and  scientist  must  bear  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  solving  the  problem.  —Vancouver  Daily  Province 

*  AIRPLANES  able  to  fly  at  a  1.700-mile-an-hour  rate  may  be  feasible  by  1960, 
it  was  predicted  by  Harold  Luskin  of  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Such  supersonic  planes  could  have 
pencil-thin  fuselages,  sharp  noses  and  thin  wings. 

Engines  required  to  ram  them  through  the  air  at  two  and  one-half  times  the 
speed  of  sound  would  have  to  produce  three  or  four  times  as  much  thrust  for  their 
weight  as  engines  acceptable  for  conventional  aircraft.  This  goal  is  obtainable  in  the 
near  future,  he  predicted,  through  improvements  in  jet  engines  and  adding  after 
burners,  — Science  Service 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NOBTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAKIC 


WHAT? 

ic  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent,  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
it  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  member^p  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 

*  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
yermihon  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
T^nocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
m  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"Ar  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit 


WHEN? 

iic  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization, In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

it  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  ia 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

it  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Secnrity  With  Freedom 

Technocracy  will  give  all  the  citizens  oi  North  America 
security  with  freedom.  Not  only  will  we  have  economic 
security  from  birth  to  death,  but  we  will  have  greater 
freedom  of  the  Four  Freedoms  than  today. 
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The  duarterly  Survey 


Operation  Smokescreen 

The  newspaper  headlines  and 
radio  broadcasts  of  recent  weeks 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  space 
and  time  to  the  crime  investiga- 
tions of  a  Senate  Committee,  in 
which  a  few  misdeeds  of  various 
hoodlums  were  given  an  airing.  It 
appears  that,  whenever  some  poli- 
tician is  being  groomed  for  higher 
political  office,  he  is  placed  in 
charge  of  an  investigation  of  some 
detail  of  crime. 

For  example,  Thomas  Dewey 
was  catapulted  into  fame  by  being 
staged  as  the  'fighting  ■  crusader' 
in  a  crime  'clean-up  drive'  in  New 
York  City,  as  a  prelude  to  his  be- 
coming a  presidential  candidate. 
Later,  William  O'Dwyer,  a  Brook- 
lyn cop,  was  given  the  build-up 
treatment  in  connection  with 
Murder  Inc.  and  was  then  made 
Mayor  of  New  York  City.  (Re- 
cently, he  'fled'  the  country  and 
took  an  'arranged'  job  down  in 
Mexico,  when  a  local  investiga- 
tion into  crime  and  politics  began 
to  smell  up  his  door-step.) 

Crime  investigation  is  always  a 
subject  with  popular  appeal  and  it 
pays  off  in  headlines  and  political 
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dividends.  But,  nobody  with  a 
stake  in  the  Price  System  wants 
crime  abolished.  If  gambling, 
racketeering,  prostitution  and  'fix- 
ing' were  vigorously  attacked  by 
any  large  city  administration,  that 
administration  would  be  con- 
demned by  every  Price  System 
supporter  from  the  peanut  ven- 
dor and  the  parish  priest  to  the 
chief  of  police  and  the  state  poli- 
ticians. Something  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  attempted  in  a  few 
instances  in  various  cities  of  the 
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United  States,  and  the  results 
have  always  been  the  same;  the 
crime-busters  were  cast  out  and 
crime  was  invited  back. 

So  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Ke- 
fauver  crime  investigations  are 
not  being  conducted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  crime,  but  for 
three  quite  different  objectives: 
(1)  to  stage  a  buildup  for  certain 
political  figures;  (2)  to  put  the  lid 
on  a  few  overly-ainbitious  racket- 
eers who  have  become  recalci- 
trant about  making  'contribu- 
tions' to  the  right  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Department  of  Internal 
Revenue;  and  (3)  to  cover  up  the 
large  wholesale  steals  that  are 
going  on  in  the  U.S.  by  highlight- 
ing the  penny  ante  activities  of  a 
few  retail  criminals. 

For  example,  if  we  are  not  too 
inquisitive:  What  about  the  more 
than  $800  million  net  take  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  during  the  year  1950? 
How  much  subsidy  does  Standard 
Oil  receive  from  the  government, 
directly  and  indirectly,  each  year? 
What  happens  to  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  the  tax  com- 
missions expropriate  from  the 
consumers?  Who  gets  the  big  ben- 
efits from  the  billions  of  dollars 
spent  on  war  orders? 

These  are  just  a  beginning.  The 
list  of  major  grabs  is  long  and  the 


billions  involved  are  many — but 
even  Congress  will  not  investi- 
gate the  wholesale  rackets. 

Wild  Inflation 

Canadian  living  costs  in  Feb- 
ruary swept  ahead  by  the  biggest 
monthly  jump  in  history  —  4.5 
points.  A  new  all  -  time  high  of 
179.7  in  the  official  cost-of-living 
index  was  reported  by  the  Dom- 
inion Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
4.5-point  climb  was  almost  double 
the  previous  monthly  jump  of  2.7 
points  in  January. 

Higher  food  costs  were  the  main 
contributing  factor,  but  all  items 
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'Now  if  that  was  an  auto,  I'd 
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that  normally  go  into  the  family 
budget  helped  boost  the  index  to 
its  historical  peak.  Among  indi- 
vidual items,  the  Bureau  record- 
ed advances  of  eggs,  butter,  beef, 
pork,  cabbages,  carrots,  shorten- 
ing, oranges,  coal,  coke,  footwear 
and  clothing,  floor  coverings, 
furnishings,  hardware  and  furni- 
ture, as  well  as  haircut  and  health 
costs  and  rents. 

As  prices  skyrocket,  the  need 
for  Total  Conscription  becomes 
more  apparent  and  more  impera- 
tive. With  Total  Conscription  the 
government  would  control  all 
materiel  flow  lines  by  having  title 
to  all  materials,  thus  eliminating 
all  buying,  selling,  and  corpora- 
tive purchasing  and  the  resulting 
upward  fluctation  of  prices.  In  the 
consumer  goods  field  the  process 
of  supplying  all  citizens  w  i  t  h  a 
high  standard  subsistence  alloca- 
tion of  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
care  would  guarantee  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  remove  the  in- 
flationary spiral  of  rising  costs. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

After  50  years  of  weary  debate, 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  devel- 
opment and  power  project  has  a 
chance  of  being  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Defense  needs,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  need   of   steel  mills 


for  newly  discovered  Labrador 
ore,  have  given  it  a  new  urgency. 
Commerce  Secretary  Charles 
Sawyer  has  said:  'Today  the  open- 
ing of  the  Great  Lakes  to  ocean- 
going traffic  and  the  harnessing 
of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  become  not  merely  desirable 
for  national  progress  .  .  .  but 
essential  to  maximization  of  our 
economic  strength  and  national 
security.' 

Creation  of  the  great  inland 
waterway  would: 

1.  Extend  the  North  American 
seacoast  by  8,000  miles,  transform- 
ing such  cities  as  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland  and  Toronto  into  deep- 
water  ports,  where  shipyards 
could  be  located  in  wartime. 

2.  Provide  a  low-cost  route  for 
shipment  of  Labrador  iron  ore  to 
Midwest  steel  mills. 

3.  Speed  overseas  shipment  of 
U.S.  and  Canadian  farm  products 
(particularly  wheat),  which  now 
must  be  transshipped  twice, 

4.  Pump  3,400,000  h.p.  of  urg- 
ently needed  electric  energy  into 
the  booming  industrial  complex  of 
northeastern  U.S.  and  southeast- 
ern Canada. 

There  is  no  engineering  obstacle 
to  the  project.  The  real  block  is 
the  anti-seaway  lobby.  Its  mem- 
bers include  railroads  fearful  of 
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losing  traffic,  coal  and  power  com- 
panies afraid  of  low-cost  competi- 
tion, seaports  from  Boston  to  Gal- 
veston that  would  lose  some  ship- 
ping. The  coalition  has  managed 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  every 
U.S.  President  since  Wilson  and 
every  New  York  governor  since 
Al  Smith  to  push  the  seaway 
through  Congress. 

This  time,  if  the  lobby  win? 
again,  Canada  is  ready  to  tackle 
the  seaway  alone.  Said  Canadian 
External  Affairs  Minister  Lester 
Pearson  recently:  'The  Americans 
say  we  ai'e  dragging  our  feet  in 
world  affairs.  The  biggest  and 
longest  dragging  of  feet  I  have 
known  in  my  entire  career  is  that 
of  the  Americans  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.' 

Technocrats  in  both  Canada  and 
the  U.S.  have  long  advocated  con- 
struction of  the  project.  However, 
we  must  emphasize  that  the  poli- 
tical proposal  currently  before 
Congress  represents  a  Price  Sys- 
tem compromise,,  without  com- 


plete development  of  the  area. 
For  instance,  the  1941  Canadian- 
American  agreement  calls  for  only 
a  27-foot  channel,  which  would 
bar  out  about  20 /r  of  the  world's 
shipping.  Technocracy  proposes  a 
50-foot  channel,  which  will  take 
the  largest  vessels  afloat. 

Defense  needs  make  the  seaway 
imperative.  The  sooner  it  and  its 
allied  power  projects  are  started, 
the  better  for  the  whole  Conti- 
nent. 

Total  Conscription 

The  Vancouver,  New  Westmin- 
ster and  district  Trades  and  La- 
bor Council  has  endorsed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  'Total  Conscrip- 
tion of  men,  machines,  materiel 
and  money,  with  national  service 
from  all  and  profits  to  none.' 

Since  this  is  a  national  issue,  the 
B.C.  labor  leaders  have  forward- 
ed the  resolution  to  their  head 
office  in  Ottawa  with  the  request 
that  the  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gress of  Canada  press  for  Total 
Conscription.  — The  Editor 


ir  THE  TECHNOCRACY  PEOPLE,  in  urging  total  conscription,  are  asking  their 
members  to  send  this  message  to  their  elected  representatives;  'I  hereby  pledge  to 
the  government  of  Canada  my  entire  income,  my  personal  service,  and  my  physical 
facilities  for  the  duration  of  the  present  emergency  and  six  months  thereafter,  asking 
only  that  I  and  my  dependents  be  provided  the  same  standard  of  pay,  maintenance 
and  allowances  as  are  provided  the  armed  forces.'  This  is  known  as  the  direct 
approach.  — Columnist  Jack  Scott  in  Vancouver  Sun 
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Roads  to  Reform 


The  author  of  this  article.  Howard  K.  Smith,  has  had  a  front-row  seat 
at  most  of  the  decisive  world  events  during  the  past  decade  and  a  half. 
He  is  now  chief  European  correspondent  for  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System.  His  latest  book  is  The  State  of  Europe.     • 


K  S  our  ailing  world  fumbles  for 
••^  a  way  out  of  its  misery,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  it  is 
our  inability  so  far  to  adjust  our 
thinking  and  behavior  to  the  three 
fundamental  changes  of  the  past 
half-century  which  is  the  source 
of  most  of  our  troubles  today. 

These  three  developments  have 
caused  all  the  big  characteristic 
events  of  our  time — such  as  the 
opening  of  an  era  of  world-wide 
wars  on  a  scale  never  before 
known  in  history  and  the  rise  of 
totalitarian  tyrannies  of  a  nature 
never  before  known.  They  are  the 
source,  I  believe,  of  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  thirties,  of  the  rise 
of  Adolph  Hitler,  and  the  spread 
of  Communism.  In  a  sense,  they 
are  the  cause  of  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Com- 
inform,  and  the  war  in  Korea. 

The  first  of  those  three  develop- 
ments has  been  simply  the  rise  in 
sheer  indu.strial  productivity.  In 
no   50-year  period   in   all   human 
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history  have  science  and  tech- 
nique made  such  strides.  Since 
1900,  world  steel  production  has 
been  multiplied  five  or  six  times. 
Or,  another  index,  American  an- 
nual national  income  has  multi- 
plied eight  or  nine  times.  The  flow 
of  goods  from  industry  has  be- 
come a  flood. 

The  trouble  is,  we  still  try  to 
distribute  that  vastly  increased 
wealth  by  mechanisms  of  the  mar- 
ket created  for  a  much  simpler 
and  less  productive  age.  And  they 
cannot  do  the  job.  For  reasons 
best  left  to  the  economists,  it 
seems  that  the  system  does  not 
distribute  sufficient  purchasing 
power  for  people  to  buy  up  all 
the  goods  produced. 

No  doubt  many  people  will  say 
this  old  economic  argument  is  out 
of  date.  Since  World  War  II,  we 
have  entered  on  a  period  of  full 
employment.  It  is  no  longer  mar- 
kets that  are  short;  it  is  goods  to 
sell  in  markets.  The  problem, 
thus,  is  solved,  and  is  no  longer 
with  us. 


I  deny  that.  I  maintain  that  in 
this  period  our  distributive  sys- 
tem has  merely  been  souped  up 
artificially.  America  has  not  suf- 
fered shortage  of  markets  be- 
cause we  have  been  able  to  give 
goods  away  via  lend-lease,  UN- 
RRA,  and  Marshall  Aid.  Europe 
has  suffered  no  shortage  of  mar- 
kets because  of  a  temporary  post- 
war boom  in  machinery  replace- 
ments caused  by  war  damage. 
But — a  year  ago,  both  those  artifi- 
cial stimuli  began  to  taper  off, 
and  the  old  signs  of  our  basic 
trouble  reappeared:  Five  millions 
became  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  In  Germany  the  figure 
reached  nearly  two  millions  out  of 
work.  In  Belgium,  one  in  six  work- 
ers became  unemployed.  Now, 
lately,  the  trend  has  been  checked 
again  by  a  new,  bigger  artificial 
stimulus:  Rearmament. 

When  the  day  comes  that  all 
these  stimuli  are  stopped  —  and 
they  will  have  to  be  some  day  for 
our  economies  cannot  forever 
stand  the  strain — when  America 
must  seek  markets  for  what  we 
now  give  away,  when  Germany 
and  Japan  are  back  in  the  world 
market  as  full-blown  competiti- 
tors,  when  this  takes  place,  we 
shall  find  the  old  basic  problem 
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of  an  out-dated  distributive  mech- 
anism with  us  again. 

The  consequences  of  this  mal- 
adjustment I  believe  to  have  been 
tremendous  to  our  time.  I  believe 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
World  War  I:  Around  1913,  trade 
crises  —  shortage  of  markets  — 
appeared  all  over  Europe.  Ger- 
many, the  newest  industrial 
power,  sought  to  win  markets  and 
sustain  her  economy  by  war. 

I  hold  this  development  to  be 
the  direct  cause  of  the  Great  De- 
pression —  and  consequently  of 
the  New  Deal — which  was  merely 
an  organized  attempt  to  distribute 
purchasing  power  by  other  than 
market  means.  It  was  largely  the 
distress  caused  by  this  maladjust- 
ment that  brought  Hitler  to  power 
in  Germany,  and  therefore  caused 
World  War  II. 

I  maintain,  finally,  it  is  a  causal 
factor  in  the  Cold  War  today.  The 
Russians  are  being  aggressive 
largely  because  of  their  fanatical 
Marxist  dogma.  Western  democ- 
racy, they  believe,  cannot  solve 
this  problem;  it  is  destined  to  de- 
cay, or  to  seek  markets  by  war. 
They  thus  conceive  it  as  their 
sacred  right  and  duty  to  seize 
every  vantage  point  and  possible 
area  from  us. 

I  can  see  no  more  urgent  prob- 
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lem  in  the  coming  years  than  to 
break  that  dogma,  and  break  the 
faith  of  ordinary  European  work- 
ers and  Asiatic  peasants  in  it  — 
by  discovering  a  new,  modern  dis- 
tributive mechanism  to  fit  our 
new  industrial  age. 

The  second  main  development 
of  the  50  years  springs  likewise 
from  our  tremendous  technical 
advance.  Our  globe  was  a  pretty 
big  planet  in  1900.  But  in  1950  it 
is  a  peanut.  Then,  the  fastest  trip 
you  could  make  over  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  world  chief  interna- 
tional thoroughfare,  was  seven 
days — or  160  hours.  The  other 
day,  I  made  that  trip  in  16  hours. 
On  that  reckoning,  the  world  to- 
day is  only  a  tenth  as  big  as  it 
was  in  1900.  Every  nation  has  be- 
come every  nation's  neighbor. 

Among  the  results  of  that  radi- 
cal shrinkage  of  the  earth  is  that 
the  old  chief  framework  of  social 
behavior  —  the  national  state  — 
has  lost  its  usefulness,  and  has  be- 
come, in  fact,  a  frustrating  shackle 
on  peoples'  strengths  and  morale. 

In  Western  Europe,  for  example, 
there  are  in  an  area  half  the  size 
of  the  U.S.  sixteen  national  units, 
strangling  one  another  to  slow 
economic  death — a  death  pnly 
staved  off  temporarily  by  the 
Marshall  Plan. 


The  stubborn  continuance  of  the 
national  framework  in  an  age  that 
has  outgrown  it  is,  I  believe,  a 
main  cause  of  another  great  event 
of  the  half-century — the  amazing 
decline  of  Europe  from  world 
dominance  in  1900  to  a  second- 
rate  status  in  World  War  II  and 
to  very  near  collapse  a  few  years 
ago. 

Europe's  weakness  is  another 
main  cause  of  the  Cold  War.  In 
its  present  feeble  state,  but  with 
all  its  potential  riches  of  industry 
and  skilled  manpower,  it  is  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  an  aggressive 
power.  By  the  laws  of  power  pol- 
itics, we  cannot  expect  Russia  to 
stop  trying  to  get  Europe  so  long 
as  Europe  remains  an  exposed 
target  due  to  its  unnecessary 
feebleness. 

If  the  national  frontier  were 
done  away  with  in  Europe  thous- 
ands of  uneconomic  national  in- 
dustries would  wither  in  the  com- 
petition, bringing  production  costs 
down,  and  standards  of  life  up. 
With  a  vast  Europe-wide  federal 
market  available,  efficient  indus- 
tries could  standardize,  ration- 
alize as  never  before,  bringing  a 
further  rise  in  standards.  With 
prosperity,  Russia's  fifth  columns, 
the  domestic  European  Commun- 
ist parties,  would  dwindle.  With 
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at  last  a  margin  of  wealth  to  spend 
on  defense,  Europe  could  become 
strong  and  Russia  would  no  longer 
dare  to  provoke  and  probe. 

To  end  the  anachronism  of  the 
national  frontier  in  Europe  is,  I 
believe,  the  second  great  task  be- 
fore the  next  half-century. 

The  third  basic  development  of 
the  past  half-century  is  the  head- 
line in  every  day's  newspapers. 
Because  it  has  happened  gradu- 
ally, we  have  been  undisturbed 
by  a  very  explosive  phenomenon; 
the  curious,  uneven  development 
of  life  on  our  plant.  Perhaps  a 
third  of  it — the  people  with  white 
skins — live  in  progressed,  wealthy, 
modern  societies.  Two  -  thirds  — 
principally  the  people  with  color- 
ed skins — have  lived  in  primitive 
squalor,  ignorance,  and  near 
starvation. 

Our  only  relation  with  the  back- 
wards people  for  centuries  has 
been  an  imperial  one.  The  Euro- 
peans have  done  it  by  occupation 
and  force  of  arms,  and  we  largely 
by  dollar-purchase.  In  both  cases, 
the  essential  fact  has  been  that 
we  have  taken  from  them  far 
more  than  we  have  given  them — 
and  either  explicitly  or  tacitly  we 
have  made  the  impression  that  we 
are  superior,  they  inferior. 

In  our  half-century,  the  poten- 


tial explosiveness  of  that  situa- 
tion has  ceased  to  be  potential. 
The  white  man  has  weakened 
himself  in  two  world  wars.  Asia- 
tics— the  Japanese,  for  instance — 
showed  that  the  white  man  could 
be  kicked  around.  A  certain 
amount  of  industrial  development 
has  occurred  and  created  native 
managerial  classes.  An  educated 
stratum  has  come  back  from  West- 
ern colleges  to  give  leadership  to 
discontent.  And  with  volcanic 
might,  Asiatic  discontent  has  ex- 
ploded. 

Russia  long  since  recognized 
the  elemental  power  waiting  to 
erupt  and  decided  to  make  use  of 
it.  Moscow-trained  native  leaders 
were  sent  out.  Over  the  years, 
they  organized  and  worked.  This 
massive  power  was  harnessed  to 
Russia's  purposes.  And  we  are 
now  paying  the  price  for  failing 
to  see  the  dangers,  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  old  relationship  with 
Asia. 

The  third  great  task,  then,  that 
confronts  us  at  mid-century  is  to 
find  a  new  relationship.  What  has 
begun  in  Asia  will  soon  spread, 
there  is  no  doubt,  to  the  Middle 
East,  and  to  Africa — and  pos.siblv 
even  to  South  America.  So  we 
have  little  time  either  to  make 
amends  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers 
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— or   to   pay   the   wages   of  those 
sins. 

To  sum  up,  as  I  read  the  events 
of  the  past  fifty  years,  we  have 
three  major  jobs  to  do.  We  must 
find  a  workable  new  distributive 
system  to  fit  our  changed  indus- 
trial age.  We  must  bring  an  end 
to  the  anachronism  of  the  nation- 


state.  We  must  discover  a  new 
kind  of  cooperative,  equal  rela- 
tionship with  backwards  peoples; 
and  they  must  be  made  to  know  it 
is  cooperative  and  equal. 

I  believe  that  our  fate  hangs 
entirely  on  the  solution  of  these 
three  problems. 

— Howard  K.  Smith 


*  TO  THE  EDITOR  of  the  New  York  Times; 
I  have  just  read  in  The  Vancouver  News-Herald  an  article  on  'What  Canada  Is 

Doing,'  by  your  Richard  H.  Parke.  This  strikes  me  as  eminently  fair  and  of  a  nature 
l,i.v^^  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  your  great  pubhcation,  and  I,  as  an  average  Can- 
adian, would  like  to  express  my  thanks. 

Like  many  other  Canadians  I  have  been  greatly  shocked  to  read  so  much  adverse 
criticism  in  so  many  United  States  papers  on  Canada's  attitude  in  the  Korean  situa- 
tion. That  most  of  it  has  been  based  on  ignorance  is  no  excuse.  Personally,  I  have 
liked  almost  every  American  I  ever  met;  but,  as  of  now,  I  think,  nationally,  your 
people  have  gotten  themselves  a  bad  case  of  hysteria. 

Canadians  do  not  stampede  easily,  nor  do  we  like  to  be  pushed  around.  If  we 
do  not  follow  your  example  and  go  all  out  in  war  preparations,  it  is  obviously  because 
we  follow  the  advice  of  the  British  Intelligence  Service,  which  is  still,  as  it  has  long 
been,  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Never  fear  that  we  will  ever  let  you  down, 
unless  you  get  yourself  entangled  in  war  with  China,  when  it  would  appear  you  would 
be  strictly  on  your  own.  The  resolution  calling  China  an  aggressor,  pushed  through 
against  the  will  of  the  majority,  might  yet  prove  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

What  particularly  we  cannot  understand  is  why  so  many  of  your  Congressmen 
pick  on  Canada,  while  ignoring  the  130,000,000  Pan-Americans  who  live  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Just  what  have  they  contributed  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere during  two  world  wars  and  the  present  crisis?  Canada  has  no  apology  to  make 
to  anyone.  ~W.  Scott  MacLeod 

*  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  WATERWAY  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  two  wars.  It  would  be  a  major  defense  asset  now  in  bringing  open-pit  iron  ores 
cheaply  from  Labrador  to  replace  those  from  the  depleted  Mesabi  Range. 

We  do  not  have  the  Waterway  because  lobbyist  pressure  was  too  great.  The  big 
New  England  private-power  interests  did  not  want  TVA-type  competition.  Vested 
interests  in  seaboard  ports  did  not  want  inland  lake  ports  brought  1.000  miles  nearer 
Britain. 

Again  and  again  Canada  has  urged  co-operative  construction.  No.  said  the 
lobbyists.  Presidents  Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover  and  Truman  all  endorsed 
the  project.  No,  said  the  lobbyists. 

So  now  the  Mesabi  Range  nears  exhaustion,  and  the  iron  and  steel  lobbyists 
have  switched  sides  to  aid  their  Labrador  holdings.  They  want  to  hurry  the  project, 
and  Congress  may  vote  it.  —T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 
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Scientists  and  the  Great  Debate 

In  rejusing  to  assume  the  heavy  social  responsibilities  resulting  from 
their  actions,  scientists  are  permitting  intelligence  to  be  used  for  ends 
which  have  not  been  determined  intelligently.  Their  consequent  lus- 
trations have  led  them  into  a  sea  of  confusion. 


'>pHE  great  debate'  is  on.  The 
^  air  waves,  the  press  and  the 
rostrum  resound  with  opinions, 
pro  and  con,  expressed  by  poUti- 
cians,  businessmen,  commentators 
and .  bankers.  Nearly  all  point 
with  pride  to  our  scientists  as 
among  our  greatest  assets  in  meet- 
ing the  trials  ahead.  The  scientist 
is,  all  agree,  the  indispensable 
man.  Yet  the  working  scientists 
themselves  are  saying  little. 

The  reason  for  their  silence  is 
not  that  they  live  in  an  ivory 
tower  and  do  not  know  what  is 
happening.  For,  far  more  than  in 
business,  banking  or  politics, 
mobilization  is  already  a  fact  in 
the  world  of  science.  Mobilization 
in  science,  more  than  in  any  other 
segment  of  our  society,  affects  all 
age  groups  and  all  activities. 
While  in  no  way  diminishing  their 
deep  love  for  their  country,  con- 
flicting emotions  and  climactic 
events  culminating  in  mobiliza- 
tion have  made  the  scientists  in- 
articulate. 
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Mobilization  means  an  end,  for 
the  indefinite  future,  to  the  acti- 
vities most  cherished  by  the  re- 
search scientists.  Investigations 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature  must 
come  to  a  halt.  Cures  for  ills,  such 
as  cancer,  must  be  left  to  the 
chance  that  they  will  fall,  as  chips, 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  mili- 
tary research.  To  the  teacher  of 
science  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, mobilization  spells  a  bodily 
transplanting  from  his  classroom 
to  a  military  laboratory  and  a  dry- 
ing up  of  the  stream  of  new  stu- 
dent scientists  for  years  to  come. 
To  the  engineer,  mobilization 
means  an  end  to  his  civilian  pro- 
ject; an  indefinite  postponement 
in  the  production  of  electronic 
eyesavers,  the  building  of  hous- 
ing, the  creation  of  safer,  faster 
transportation,  of  television  and 
other  instruments  for  improved 
communication,  and  a  halt  to  the 
bare  beginning  made  in  unsnarl- 
ing the  traffic  and  housing  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  To  all  scientists 
it  means  a  protracted  moratorium 
Technocracy  Digest 


on  the  pursuance  of  dedicated 
careers. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
all  this  was  heavy  in  the  air. 
Speaker  after  speaker  pointed  out 
that  the  dream  of  harnessing 
atomic  fission  for  peaceful  uses — 
one  of  the  few  bright  heritages  of 
the  last  war — is  to  remain  in  the 
dream  stage  for  decades.  Other 
speakers,  among  them  some  who 
represent  various  government 
agencies  connected  with  the  util- 
ization of  science,  documented  the 
degree  to  which  mobilization  has 
already  occurred  in  the  sciences 
and  forecast  more  to  come. 

Eric  A.  Walker,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Board,  said:  'It  is  a  little 
startling  to  realize  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  en- 
gage the  services  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  scientists 
and  engineers.  If  the  expanded 
program  contemplated  by  both 
agencies  materializes,  we  may  find 
ourselves  absorbing  some  three- 
fourths  of  the  nation's  technically 
trained  personnel.  .  .  .'  As  is  read- 
ily seen,  Walker's  calculation  goes 
far  beyond  mobilization  of  scien- 
tists  and   engineers   since   he   in- 
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eludes  all  technically  trained  per- 
sonnel in  his  forecast.  To  make 
clear  how  total  the  mobihzation 
of  science  is  to  be,  Walker  told  his 
scientist  audience,  'Those  of  you 
who  have  not  been  tapped  thus 
far  will  probably  be  summoned  to 
service  before  very  long.' 

To  the  faculty  members  of  his 
audience,  Walker  pointed  out 
that  the  defense  demands  cannot 
be  met  without  recruiting  teach- 
ers: 'Fewer  numbers  of  students 
are  enrolling  in  the  scientific 
courses  in  the  colleges,'  Walker 
reported,  'a  fact  that  is  in  a  large 
part  attributable  to  the  decreasing 
number  of  able  science  teachers 
in  the  high  schools.' 

The  scientists  listened  quietly 
to  Walker.  They  had  few  ques- 
tions. Nor  did  they  react  with 
much  greater  vigor  when  Henry 
D.  Smyth,  of  Smyth  report  fame, 
made  his  proposal  for  a  self-im- 
posed system  of  conscription  for 
both  students  and  practitioners  of 
the  sciences.  The  speech  of  the 
new  president-elect,  Detlev 
Bronk,  president  of  John  Hop- 
kins, was  on  the  same  order  and 
was  received  with  the  same  re- 
signation. One  scientist  read  a 
paper  in  which  he  speculated  that 
the  iron  curtain  of  secrecy  which 
has  now  descended  on  the  inter- 
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national  exchange  of  scientific  in- 
formation may  result  in  unique 
and  singular  developments  in 
each  country  now  being  isolated 
behind  its  own  national  borders. 
So  deep  is  the  resignation  that 
this  thesis  of  the  evolution  of 
science  through  non-co-operation 
did  not  raise  even  one  sardonic 
eyebrow. 

The  lack  of  reaction  on  the  part 
of  the  scientists  to  all  this  news, 
which  so  vitally  affects  the  future 
of  every  working  scientist,  had  its 
sources  neither  in  any  special 
opposition  to  the  government's 
foreign  policy  nor  in  lack  of  in- 
terest in  building  a  strong  de- 
fense. It  had  its  wellsprings  in 
emotions  and  thoughts  at  once 
more  personal  and  more  universal. 
The  scientist's  way  of  life  is  once 
again  being  changed  and  his  hopes 
dashed.  The  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom in  which  science  burgeons  is 
to  be  supplanted  once  more  with 
the  atmosphere  of  classified  in- 
formation, interminable  security 
investigations  and  secrecy.  Above 
and  beyond  this  is  a  feeling  of 
guilt  which,  though  inarticulate, 
goes  deep  into  the  scientist's  being. 
The  scientist  knows  that  it  has 
been  his  work  which  has  made 
possible  vast  destruction.  It  has 
been  he  who  has  created  the  un- 


precedentedly  potent  tools  which 
confer  tremendous  power  on 
those  who  control  their  use.  Faced 
with  the  fact  of  mobilization,  the 
scientist  suddenly  begins  to  real- 
ize that  he  neither  controls  the 
tools  which  he  has  made  nor  does 
he  have  a  voice  in  making  deci- 
sions as  to  how  and  where  these 
tools  shall  be  used. 

Scientists  have  made  atomic 
bombs  and  conceived  hydrogen 
bombs.  They  work  now  on  bac- 
teriological warfare.  With  every 
new  military  creation,  the  work 
of  the  scientist  become  more  im- 
portant. And,  year  by  year,  it 
seems  to  many  scientists  that  as 
this  process  takes  place  they  are 
more  and  more  becoming  the 
prisoners  of  their  own  creations. 
The  more  powerful  those  crea- 
tions are,  the  more  the  scientist 
seems  to  lose  his  independence 
and  with  it  his  will  to  speak  out. 
This  process  has  gone  far  in  the 
last  two  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1948,  when  Harlow 
Shapley  was  the  retiring  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  scientists,  meeting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  were  militantly  against 
loyalty  oaths.  Last  year  in  New 
York  City  when  Professor  Kirt- 
ley  Mather,  also  of  Harvard,  was 
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elevated  to  the  position  of  presi- 
dent-elect, the  scientists  were 
equally  vocal  in  demanding  pro- 
tection for  Dr.  E.  U.  Condon  and 
other  scientists  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  persecution  by  Congres- 
sional committees.  Last  year  they 
also  were  forthright  in  demand- 
ing that  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  then  in  process  of 
being  created,  safeguard  scien- 
tists from  special  and  discrimin- 
atory requirements.  This  year  the 
scientists  were  mute  on  all  these 
questions. 

In  that  two-year  period  much, 
of  course,  had  happened  to  shake 
the  scientists.  The  Fuchs  case — 
with  Fuchs's  revelation  that  in  the 
midst  of  a  scientific  atmosphere  an 
active  atomic  spy  ring  could  exist 
— undoubtedly  played  an  impor- 
tant part,  shattering  the  faith  and 
trust  of  great  numbers  of  scien- 
tists and  breeding,  in  and  out  of 
science,  a  dank  cloud  of  suspicion. 
The  general  anti-Communist  hys- 
teria has  played  a  large  role  in 
making  the  naturally  retiring 
scientist  even  less  willing  to  voice 
an  opinion  not  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

But  as  important  as  both  of 
these  is  another  fear,  less  con- 
crete, described  by  Kirtley  Ma- 
ther, one  of  America's  great  citi- 


izens  and  scientists,  as  being  'a 
fear  of  the  two  Frankenstein  mon- 
sters which  science  has  created': 

'Though  the  scientist  consoles 
himself  by  constantly  repeating 
that  science  and  its  works  are 
neither  moral  nor  immoral,  the 
scientist  does  not  want  the  atomic 
bomb,  much  less  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  used.  The  other  Franken- 
stein monster  is  built,  strangely 
enough,  out  of  the  scientist's  con- 
structive achievements  which  are 
great  indeed,  since  they  have 
truly  made  it  possible  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  dream  of 
creative  living.  The  scientist  is 
justifiably  proud  of  this  laudable 
feat;  yet,  as  world  events  have 
moved,  it  too  is  a  factor  in  making 
him  fearful. 

'Science  is  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  rise  in  productivity 
which  has  characterized  these  last 
50  years.  Science  makes  men  more 
efficient,  and  it  makes  life  more 
comfortable;  and  these  facts  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  West- 
ern world.  Science  is  also  respon- 
sible for  improved  systems  of 
transportation  and  communica- 
tion, and  these  latter  two  have 
spread  to  the  most  remote  coun- 
tries on  the  earth  the  news  of  the 
Western  world's  highly  success- 
ful demonstration  of  the  creative 
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power  of  science.  The  result  of 
these  cumulative  achievements  of 
science  has  been  that  peoples 
everywhere  are  demanding  imme- 
diate and  similar  benefits.  That 
demand  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most  basic  of  reasons  for  unrest 
and  revolutions  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  context  of  ideologi- 
cal fights,  this  fact  is  presently 
obscured  in  a  welter  of  claims, 
counter  claims,  accusations  and 
condemnations.  The  Frankenstein 
monsters  of  destruction  and 
abundance  have  at  one  and  the 
same  time  created  fear  in  their 
creators,  the  scientists.' 

What  Mather  here  describes  is 
the  crux  of  the  present  dilemma 
of  the  scientists  which  has  made 
them  voiceless  in  the  'great  de- 
bate.' In  refusing  to  assume  the 
heavy  social  responsibilities  re- 
sulting from  their  actions,  scien- 
tists are  permitting  intelligence  to 
be  used  for  ends  which  have  not 
been  determined  intelligently. 
Their  consequent  frust  rations 
have  led  them  into  a  sea  of  con- 
fusion. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  a 
tremendous  one,  and  some  scien- 
tists are,  in  spite  of  the  great 
silence,   thinking   and  talking 
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about  it.  Mather  and  Einstein  are 
among  the  best  known,  but  re- 
cently an  organization  called  the 
Society  for  Social  Responsibility 
in  Science,  led  largely  by  Quak- 
ers, has  come  into  being.  Its  goal 
is  expressed  in  the  proposal  made 
by  Bart  J.  Bok,  of  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, to  revise  the  UN  Uni- 
versal Declarationof  Human 
Rights  to  define  the  duty  of  every 
scientist  as: 

'To  examine  searchingly  the 
meaning  and  purposes  of  the  work 
that  he  or  she  is  performing,  and, 
when  in  the  employ  of  others,  to 
inquire  into  these  purposes  and 
to  evaluate  the  moral  issues  that 
may  be  involved;  to  promote  the 
development  of  science  in  the 
ways  most  beneficial  to  all  man- 
kind and  to  exert  his  or  her  in- 
fluence as  far  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent its  misuse.' 

This  quest  for  clarification  of 
tlie  role  of  scientists  in  a  society 
where  their  work  is  of  such  para- 
mount importance  will  continue. 
Peace  will  be  easier  to  get  and 
hold  if  scientists,  aware  of  the 
social  and  economic  implications 
of  their  work,  bring  scientific 
methods  to  bear  on  the  world's 
problems.  — A.  G.  Mezerik 
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Sing  Me  No  Songs 


Things  were  not  so  rugged  when  we  were  involved  in  a  real  war,  on 
two  fronts,  with  12  million  men  under  arms.  Why,  says  Mrs.  Doe,  has 
it  got  to  be  so  rugged  now?  Don't  kid  me,  Buster,  don't  sing  me  no 
songs. 


I^EW  YORK.— Well,  sir,  it's 
*  ^  been  about  six  or  seven 
weeks  now  since  the  boys  blew 
into  Washington  on  their  price 
fixing  kick,  and  all  I  know  is  that 
it  cost  me  a  buck-and-a-quarter 
to  get  a  neck  trim  in  Minneapolis 
last  week.  Not  counting  tip. 

The  cost  of  everyday,  non-lux- 
urious chow  is  up  again  from 
five  to  10  percent  since  the  great 
brains  took  over,  to  stave  off  dis- 
astrous inflation  and  keep  the 
currency  tethered  to  some  sem- 
blance of  worth.  In  New  York,  at 
least,  we  are  facing  a  rent  tilt  up 
to  15  percent. 

Where  is  all  the  fine  talk  about 
stabilization  of  prices  and  'hold- 
ing the  line,'  I  believe  it's  called. 
Who  is  holding  what  line?  Who  is 
controlling  what?  And  the  an- 
swer is  a  loud,  clear  cuss  word. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
stupidity  of  Washington  leader- 
ship is  so  great  that  they  credit 
the  country  with  equal  stupidity. 

Reprinted  jrom  Vancouver  Sun. 
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but  I  am  also  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  think  we  believe  them 
when  they  sound  off  with  proud 
talk  which  signifies  exactly  no- 
thing. What  is  all  this  foolish- 
ness about  the  new  names  and 
faces  when  exactly  zero  gets  done? 
You're  kidding  a  housewife  on  a 
budget? 

When  bacon  goes  from  65  cents 
to  68  and  eggs  go  up  four  cents  a 
dozen  and  coffee  climbs  up  four 
cents  and  pork  chops  jump  another 
four,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
sweet  music  with  the  names  of 
Charlie  Wilson  and  Mike  DiSalle. 
Because  the  names  don't  mean 
anything  unless  the  names  do 
something  about  the  predicament, 
and  all  the  lady  of  the  house 
knows  is  that  it  is  getting  tough- 
er and  tougher  to  feed  the  family. 
To  hell  with  promises,  she  says. 
Where  are  the  results? 

I  have  noticed  recently  tbat  an 
insurance  company  which  does  a 
fascinating  come-on  for  a  retire- 
ment plan  has  jumped  the  desir- 
able security  figure  from  $200  to 
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$250  a  month.  This  same  company 
used  to  quote  $100  a  month  as  the 
nice  price  for  the  man  of  modest 
means  to  quit  his  toil  on.  That's  an 
increase  of  150  percent  on  what 
we  used  to  regard  as  a  workable 
minimum  of  security  in  your  old 
age. 

Out  in  the  middle  West  the  des- 
peration of  the  white-collar  work- 
er who  pulls  down  as  much  as 
$5000  a  year  is  stamped  on  his 
face.  Five  grand  used  to  be  the 
big  dough  for  a  professional.  It 
separated  the  men  from  the  boys. 
After  taxes  and  rent  and  grocery 
bills  $5000  buys  few  haircuts  at 
$1.25  a  throw. 

Things  were  not  so  rugged 
when  we  were  involved  in  a  real 
war,  on  two  fronts,  with  12  million 
men  under  arms.  Why,  says  Mrs. 
Doe,  has  it  got  to  be  so  rugged 
now?  Don't  kid  me,  Buster,  don't 
sing  me  no  songs.  I  am  making  the 
same  money  or  maybe  less,  and 
you  guys  tell  me  you  got  every- 
thing under  control,  but  what  are 
you  controlling?  Nothing. 

The  Great  American  middle 
class  is  having  its  brains  beaten 
out  today  and  it  knows  it.  It  seems 
face  to  face  with  ruination  by  a 


bevy  of  small  operators  in  hit*h 
places,  and  recognizes  the  fact  of 
ruination.  We  who  seek  security 
are  beginning  to  distrust  savings 
and  insurance.  The  papers  spin 
you  a  daily  story  of  lying  and  de- 
ceit as  the  only  formula  for  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  failure  to  control  we  have 
cost  ourselves,  already,  as  much 
or  more  in  billions  as  the  tax  raise 
Truman  has  asked,  and  in  less 
than  a  year.  We  have  accomplish- 
ed exactly  nothing  constructively 
and  have  wrecked  personal  econ- 
omy of  millions  of  people  since 
last  summer.  The  wreckage  is 
apparent  in  the  failure  of  families 
to  make  ends  meet,  in  the  cost  of 
groceries,  in  the  fading  value  of 
the  dollar. 

And  the  boys  we  hire  sit  down 
there  and  contemplate  the  scandal 
of  the  RFC,  the  disgrace  of  gov- 
ernment everywhere,  and  then 
give  us  fine  talk  about  the  spuri- 
ous destruction  of  inflation  and 
the  nonexistent  curb  on  living 
costs.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
sick  to  the  stomach,  except  food 
costs  so  much  now  the  average 
guy  can't  afford  to  throw  up. 

— Robert  Ruark 


*  THEY  (the  apes)  have  a  social  pattern  that  in  some  respects  is  an  improvement 
on  man's.  Their  life  lacks  aggression;  they  certainly  don't  wage  wars,  and  they  have 
a  close-knit,  harmonious  family  life.  -Fairfield  Osborn 
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H  LL  the  big  dams  haven't  been  built  yet.  The  superlatives  used  so 
^^  lavishly  to  describe  Hoover  Dam  and  Grand  Coulee  will  have  to 
be  trotted  out  again.  At  the  bottom  of  a  dark  abyss  of  granite  and  lava 
along  the  boundary  between  Oregon  and  Idaho,  rugged  young  engin- 
eers with  transits  and  diamond  drills  are  probing  for  bedrock.  On  this 
foundation  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plans  to  rear  a 
dam  that  will  be  as  high  as  a  seventy-story  building.  In  fact,  it  will  bo 
the  highest  dam  ever  constructed,  nearly  200  feet  higher  than  Coulee, 
and  twice  as  massive  as  Hoover  Dam.  It  will  produce  double  the 
amount  of  power  available  at  Bonneville.  But  the  dam  itself,  which 
will  cost  $443,000,000,  will  not  be  more  awe-inspiring  than  the  region 
in  which  it  is  to  be  built.  Hell's  Canyon  is  the  name  of  the  abyss.  It 
also  will  be  the  name  of  the  dam. 

Hell's  Canyon  is  the  deepest  chasm  on  the  continent.  At  one 
point  it  is  7,900  feet  deep,  a  staggering  mile  and  a  half  down  to  the  river 
froin  the  rim.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Color- 
ado is  6,100  feet.  The  Grand  Canyon  is  fifteen  miles  between  rims  at 
its  widest  point,  Hell's  Canyon  ten  miles.  The  famous  Bright  Angel 
Point  towers  5,650  feet  above  the  foaming  Colorado.    The  summit  of 
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White  Monument,  an  equal  horizontal  distance  from  the  Snake  River, 
is  5,922  feet  higher  than  the  noisy  stream.  In  the  Grand  Canyon  the 
Colorado  River  drops  approximately  ten  feet  a  mile;  the  Snake  in 
Hell's  Canyon  twelve  and  a  half  feet. 

If  the  last  frontier  actually  exists  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  great  trench  carved  by  the  Snake  River.  The  terrain 
is  so  steep  that  pack  horses  are  plagued  with  ugly  sores;  saddles  and 
loads  shift  constantly  as  the  animals  risk  slopes  fit  only  for  a  mountain 
goat.  Surveyors  descend  by  precarious  footholds,  lowering  their 
instruments  by  rope.  Hell's  Canyon  will  be  one  of  the  few  big  dams 
ever  constructed  without  flooding  farms  and  villages.  There  are  no 
habitations  in  the  area  to  flood.  No  railroads  or  highways  penetrate 
these  solitudes.  A  major  part  of  the  project  will  be  building  a  tem- 
porary rail  line  along  the  canyon's  edge. 

Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  venture  into  this  forbidding  abyss.  They 
looked  at  its  'miles  of  white  water  and  snow-covered  mountains'  and 
then  sought  a  gentler  route  to  the  green  valleys  of  Oregon.  The  expe- 
dition sent  west  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1811  lost  three  men  in  Hell's 
Canyon.  Those  who  managed  to  escape  from  the  pit  climbed  two  days 
and  then  'found  they  were  not  haHway  to  the  summit  and  that  moun- 
tain upon  mountain  lay  piled  beyond  in  wintry  isolation.' 

The  Pacific  Northwest  contains  more  undeveloped  hydroelec- 
tricity  than  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  combined.  A  large  chunk  of  this 
potential  energy  is  in  Hell's  Canyon.  The  towering  dam,  752  feet  in 
height,  will  produce  900,000  kilowatts  in  its  own  power  houses.  And 
that  will  be  only  the  beginning.  Eventually  the  Snake  River  joins  the 
Columbia.  By  impounding  its  icy  run-off  and  releasing  it  during  the 
dry  season,  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  will  add  732,000  kilowatts  to  the  ulti- 
mate output  of  such  downstream  dams  on  the  Columbia  as  McNary, 
Bonneville,  and  John  Day.  The  1,632,000  kilowatts  which  can  be  real- 
ized from  the  construction  of  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  will  equal  the  cap- 
acity of  Grand  Coulee  itself. 

Although  federal  power  has  kept  the  Northwest  from  being  an 
industrial  wasteland,  no  dam  has  been  erected  by  the  government 
without  opposition  from  private  power  interests.  On  the  day  in  1937 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  stood  at  Bonneville  and  dedicated  that  pro- 
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ject  to  a  new  manufacturing  era  in  the. region,  the  utilities  released  a 
report  asserting  that  steam  power  was  cheaper  to  produce  and  sell 
than  energy  created  by  water  rushing  downhill.  The  biggest  indus- 
trial interests  in  the  country  showed  they  didn't  swallow  this.  When 
Roosevelt  switched  on  the  first  generator  at  Bonneville,  not  an  ounce 
of  aluminum  was  manufactured  west  of  the  Mississippi..  The  Alum- 
inum Company  of  America  recognized  that  chance  to  buy  cheap  power, 
and  today  half  the  aluminum  of  the  United  States  is  produced  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  Indeed,  one  of  the  compelling  reasons  for 
the  construction  of  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  is  that  45  percent  of  the  kilo- 
watts from  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  go  directly  to  the  aluminum 
potlines  of  Alcoa,  Kaiser,  and  Reynolds  Metal.  This  does  not  leave 
enough  energy  for  other  industrial  users  and  for  homes  and  farms. 

The  Idaho  Power  Company  would  like  to  construct  five  small 
dams  on  the  Snake  River  as  an  alternative  to  Hell's  Canyon,  and  the 
political  allies  of  the  company  are  trying  to  block  final  Congressional 
authorization  of  the  big  project.  The  five  small  dams,  however,  would 
not  only  fail  to  match  the  power  potential  of  Hell's  Canyon  but  would 
provide  no  flood-control  or  storage  benefits.  It  was  an  angry  crest  on 
the  Snake  which  caused  the  tragic  Vanport  flood  far  down  the  Col- 
umbia in  1948.  Hell's  Canyon  Dam  could  conceivably  have  prevented 
the  catastrophe.  The  Idaho  Power  dams  would  not  even  have  de- 
layed it. 

The  Wallowa  County  Chieftan,  published  on  the  Oregon  side  of 
Hell's  Canyon,  has  pointed  out  that  while  the  Idaho  Power  Company 
promises  five  dams,  only  one  can  be  expected  in  the  immediate  future, 
a  low  structure  at  Oxbow  which  would  produce  about  10  percent  of 
the  ultimate  power  possibilities  of  Hell's  Canyon.  The  opposition  of 
Idaho  Power  to  the  big  federal  project  may  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
plants  in  Idaho  pay  at  least  one-fifth  more  for  industrial  energy  than 
those  within  the  present  scope  of  the  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  the  Bonneville  administrator,  is  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Hell's  Canyon.  Presumably  its  power  would  be  poured 
into  the  grid  which  he  operates  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

President  Truman  requested  approval  of  Hell's  Canyon  in  his 
budget  message.  Since  Congress  is  likely  to  comply,  the  dam  will  prob- 
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ably  be  begun  sometime  this  year.  New  sources  of  power  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  long-range  rearmament  program  now  commencing,  and 
both  the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  regard  Hell's 
Canyon  as  the  most  important  site  of  hydroelectric  power  remaining 
in  the  whole  country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  Senators  Wayne  L.  Morse  of  Ore- 
gon and  Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington  will  not  have  to  do  all  the 
pushing  for  Hell's  Canyon,  with  little  or  no  active  help  from  Idaho's 
reactionary  delegation  on  Capitol  Hill.  Morse  and  Magnuson,  one  a 
liberal  Republican  and  the  other  a  New  Deal  Democrat,  rightly  claim 
that  the  resources  of  the  region  must  be  developed,  but  the  Hell's 
Canyon  bill  should  contain  a  provision  that  the  power  will  be  made 
available  to  Idaho  before  it  is  transmitted  to  the  crowded  metropoli- 
tan area  in  the  Columbia  basin. 

Idaho  is  the  poor  relation  of  the  Northwest.  Rich  in  phosphates 
and  timber  and  potential  power,  it  nevertheless  has  lagged  far  behind 
Oregon  and  Washington  in  growth  and  development.  The  population 
of  Oregon  has  increased  40  percent  since  1940  and  that  of  Washington 
37  percent,  while  Idaho,  with  comparable  opportunities,  has  gained  a 
mere  12  percent,  less  than  the  national  rate.  A  paramount  reason  has 
been  the  grip  of  monopoly  on  Idaho's  resources. 

Water  power  is  the  only  fuel  resource  of  the  Northwest;  there  is 

neither  coal  nor  oil.  But  owing  to  Idaho's  inaction,  all  the  great  power 

projects  have  been  built  in  other  states.    In  fact,  Idaho  is  becoming  a 

sort  of  colony  for  its  overpowering  neighbors  along  the  seacoast.    In 

the  rapids  and  whirlpools  of  Hell's  Canyon,  however,  lurks  the  force 

to  establish  a  new  industrial  empire  between  the  Rockies  and  the 

Pacific  Ocean.  — Richard  L.  Neuberger  in  The  Nation 

Editor's  Note:  Besides  being  a  well-known  writer  for  national  magazines,  Mr.  Neu- 
berger is  an  Oregon  State  Senator.  We  recently  sent  him  a  copy  of  Technocracy's 
leaflet,  'A  Continental  Hydrology,'  and  received  the  following  reply:  'Thank  you  for 
the  monograph  which  you  sent  me  regarding  the  production  of  water  power  and  other 
river  development.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  technical  expert  to  analyze  your  views 
thoroughly.  However,  I  do  believe  this  is  a  continental  problem  rather  than  confined 
to  any  one  particular  country.' 


i^  WASHINGTON.— A  presidential  commission  said  that  success  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  proved  the  need  for  unified  river  basin  development  throughout 
the  nation.  —United  Press 
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(Iu6.6.ian  Planl  ta  Qant^al  J\latu^e 


TN  SPITE  of  all  the  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  Moscow  newspapers 
***  devote  much  of  their  space  to  long  descriptions  and  comments  on 
the  great  plans — 'for  changing  nature' — now  being  put  into  effect  in 
southern  Russia.  The  plans  cover,  first,  the  planning  of  forest  belts 
in  the  attempt  to  control  drought  and,  secondly,  the  building  of  dams 
and  canals  for  electricity  and  irrigation. 

The  South  Ukraine  and  the  area  to  the  east  of  the  lower  Volga 
have  for  long  been  subject  to  periodic  droughts,  of  which  the  most 
recent  were  in  1946  and — though  less  disastrous — in  1948.  The  pre- 
vailing easterly  and  south-easterly  winds  which  blow  from  the  lands 
to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  from  the  deserts  of  Kara  Kum  and  Kizil 
Kum  are  dry.  Apart  from  the  problem  of  drought,  the  topsoil  is  re- 
duced by  the  wind,  and  there  is  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  yield 
an  acre  of  the  otherwise  rich  farming  land  of  south  central  Russia. 

The  plans  recently  announced  are  a  major  assault  on  this  prob- 
lem, and  they  are  to  cover  an  area  from  the  Crimea  in  the  west  to  the 
lands  lying  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  forces  of 
nature  itself  will  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the  distressed  farmer  in  a 
scheme  to  plant  vast  forest  belts  to  protect  these  lands  from  the  pre- 
vailing wind,  and  to  retain  moisture  to  hold  the  topsoil. 

These  belts  will  not  displace  the  smaller  schemes  designed  to  give 
protection  to  individual  farms,  a  method  with  a  long  tradition  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  America,  but  are  an  attempt  to  break  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind  by  planting  on  a  scale  which  has  never  before 
been  tried. 

Each  belt  of  trees  varies  from  100  to  300  feet  in  width,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  and  contours  involved  in  the  area  the  trees  will 
be  massed  in  long  forests  from  two  to  six  such  belts  in  width.  Four 
.schemes  are  planned  on  either  bank  of  the  main  rivers  which  flow 
southward  in  the  area:  from  Mount  Vishnevnaia  down  the  River  Ural 
to  Gurev  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  from  Saratov  down  to  the  Volga  to 
Astrakhan  at  the  river's  mouth;  from  Voronezh  down  the  Don  to  Ros- 
tov, and  from  Belgorod  down  the  Donetz  to  its  junction  with  the  Don. 
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Four  other  forest  belts  run  across  the  country  at  right  angles  to 
the  prevailing  winds;  from  Kuibyshev  to  Vladimirovka,  a  town  on  the 
Volga  below  Stalingrad;  from  Kamishchin  on  the  high  ground  west  of 
the  Volga  and  running  parallel  with  it  to  below  Stalingrad;  from  south 
of  Stalingrad  running  in  a  roughly  southerly  direction  to  the  Cauc- 
asus, and,  still  further  to  the  west,  from  Penza  southwards  through 
Ekaterinova  across  the  Don  to  Kamensk  on  the  bend  of  the  Donetz. 

Work  has  already  begun  on  these  schemes,  which  are  expected 
to  take  until  1965  to  complete;  4,200  acres  of  the  Donetz  river  shelter 
belt  were  planted  during  1950.  Work  will  proceed  simultaneously  with 
the  dams,  power  stations,  canals,  and  irrigation  schemes  which  are 
associated  with  the  plan  of  afforestation. 

The  largest  power  station  will  be  at  Kuibyshev,  which,  apart  from 
contributing  to  an  irrigation  scheme  of  2,500,000  acres  in  the  south, 
will  also  supply  Moscow  with  more  than  six  million  kilowatt  hours  of 
power  annually.  Building  has  already  begun,  and  the  station  is  to  be 
completed  by  1955,  when  its  capacity  will  be  two  million  kilowatts. 
The  reservoir  alone  for  this  scheme  will  be  some  30  miles  long  by  25 
miles  wide,  and  the  dam  will  be  built  to  carry  a  new  main  railway 
crossing  of  the  Volga  river. 

The  Volga-Don  canal,  which  was  planned  and  actually  started  be- 
fore the  war,  is  expected  to  be  completed  this  year,  and  to  be  fuUy  in 
operation  by  the  spring  of  1952.  Some  63  miles  long,  it  will  run  from 
Stalingrad  to  Kalach  on  the  Don  and  is  intended  to  take  large  cargo 
ships. 

This  facility  will  be  continued  along  the  River  Don  itself,  which 
has  hitherto  not  been  navigable  by  large  ships.  The  level  of  the  river 
from  Kalach  down  to  the  mouth  at  Rostov  will  be  raised  90  feet  by  a 
reservoir  and  pK)wer  station  to  be  built  at  Tsymlyansk,  where  the 
heavy  spring  waters  will  be  controlled  and  pumping  stations  will  main- 
tain the  water  level. 

The  importance  of  this  project  lies  far  outside  the  immediate  area, 
for  it  wiU  be  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of  inland  waterways,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  link  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea  in  the  North  to 
the  Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Asov  in  the  south. 

Another  large  power  station  is  to  be  built  at  Stalingrad  with  an 
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eventual  capacity  of  1,700,000  kilowatts.  Moscow  will  also  take  some 
of  its  supply  from  this  source,  and  the  remainder  will  be  used  by  the 
town  of  Saratov,  Astrakhan,  and  Stalingrad  itself,  in  addition  to  the 
power  needed  for  irrigation  schemes  to  the  east  of  the  Volga.  This 
project  is  to  be  started  this  year  and  to  be  completed  in  1956. 

In  the  southern  Ukraine  another  major  power  and  irrigation 
scheme  is  intended  to  extend  to  the  drought-ridden  areas  of  the  north- 
em  Crimea.  A  canal  from  Zaporozhe  on  the  Dnieper  will  run  south- 
wards and  be  linked  to  a  power  station  at  Kakhova  on  the  lower 
Dneiper  and  thence  south-eastwards  to  Kerch  on  the  straits  which 
join  the  Sea  of  Asov  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Kakhova  power  station 
will  have  a  capacity  of  250,000  kilowatts. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  boldest  conception  and  most  difficult  of  all 
these  schemes,  there  is  the  project  for  the  Turkmenian  canal,  which 
will  run  from  the  River  Amu-Darya  (Oxus)  across  the  Kara  Kum 
desert  to  Krasnovodsk  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  scheme,  apart  from  reducing  the  damaging 
effect  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  areas  to  the  vv^est,  will  irrigate  an 
area  now  largely  desert  for  widespread  cotton  growing,  will  improve 
pasture  land,  and  increase  the  production  of  cattle  fodder. 

The  canal  will  be  nearly  700  miles  long,  and  will,  in  effect,  mean 
redirecting  the  waters  of  the  Amu-Darya  across  the  desert  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  where  the  gradual  fall  in  the  water  level  in  recent  years  has 
become  a  serious  problem.  The  main  dam  will  be  built  on  the  Amu- 
Darya  and  there  will  be  two  subsidiary  dams  along  the  canal  with 
power  stations  totaling  100,000  kilowatt  capacity. 

The  scheme  will  bring  some  3,200,000  acres  in  cultivation,  and  wiU 
be  begun  this  year  by  construction  companies  operating  simulta- 
neously from  both  ends.  It  will  not  be  completed  until  1957.  Forest 
belts  will  be  planted  on  either  side  of  the  canal  and,  like  the  Volga- 
Don  canal,  it  will  large  enough  to  carry  merchant  ships. 

Numerous  subsidiary  dams,  reservoirs,  and  power  stations  form 
part  of  these  schemes,  all  of  which  are  being  built  under  the  general 
supervision  of  ministries  in  Moscow. 

— Special  Correspondent  in  London  Times 
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J^ew.  Steel  P^iace4^  ^UcOiAen^d 


^^TTAWA. — Canada  has  developed  a  new  sulphur-removal  process 
^^  in  steel  making  which  scientists  say  will  boost  output  of  vital 
steel  by  mills  of  North  America. 

It  was  developed  in  the  Ottawa  metallurgical  laboratories  by  two 
young  mines  department  scientists — mainly  because  Russia  controls 
most  of  the  strategic  steel-making  material,  manganese. 

Dr.  J.  Conway,  head  of  the  project,  said  the  new  process,  now 
being  tried  in  at  least  two  Canadian  mills,  could  be  'very  important 
militarily.'  Canada  was  ready  to  let  U.S.  steel  men  have  the  process 
when  it  is  perfected. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  can  increase  Canada's  3,200,000-ton  annual 
steel  output  by  10  to  15%.  Applied  to  the  huge  100,000,000-ton  annual 
U.S.  production  of  steel,  the  increase  could  be  'staggering.' 

The  project  has  begun  a  year  ago  by  S.L.  Gertsman,  33,  graduate 
of  Queen's  University,  and  Bruce  Richardson,  33,  Toronto  University 
graduate  engineer. 

Sulphur  removal  in  steel  making  is  vital.  Any  great  percentage 
of  sulphur  left  in  the  steel  will  cause  it  to  crack  or  shatter  on  impact, 
particularly  in  frigid  temperatures. 

Present  methods  of  removal  involve  putting  the  sulphur-remov- 
ing element,  manganese,  directly  into  the  steel  furnace  during  melt- 
ing processes.   Dr.  Conway  said  this  is  a  time-consuming  process. 

The  new  process  calls  for  a  manganese  alloy  to  be  put  in  the  ladle 
which  removes  the  molten  metal  from  the  furnace.  The  sulphur- 
removing  action.  Dr.  Conway  said,  is  'almost  instantaneous'  and  as  a 
result  time  and  power  is  saved. 

The  new  process  now  is  being  tried  out  at  the  William  Kennedy 
and  Son  steel  plant  at  Owen  Sound,  Ont.  It  is  also  being  applied  at 
the  Quebec  Iron  and  Titanium  Company's  plant  at  Sorel,  Que. 

Other  plants  in  the  Hamilton  and  Montreal  areas  are  interested 
and  U.S.  steel  engineers  have  visited  Ottawa  to  investigate  the  pro- 
ject. Mr.  Gertsman  has  visited  steel  mills  in  Michigan  for  conferences 
with  steel  men  there  on  the  new  process.  — Canadian  Press 
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Salan.  dte^if  yo^^  ftaiue^ 


QJEATTLE. — A  harnessed  sun,  not  atomic  energy,  may  well  become 
^^  our  number  one  source  of  power. 

That's  the  prediction  of  Frank  R.  Benedict,  engineering  manager 
for  Westinghouse  Electric. 

He  added  that  heat  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  is  another  tre- 
mendous energy  potential,  'if  we  can  learn  how  to  get  hold  of  it.' 

Benedict  said  development  of  solar  energy  as  a  continuous  source 
of  power  'will  come  anyway,  so  we  might  as  well  lay  a  solid  ground- 
work for  the  coming  generations.' 

'When  our  dwindling  supplies  of  coal,  oil  and  gas  are  gone,  harn- 
essed sunshine  may  well  be  our  number  one  source  of  energy,'  he  said 

'Limited  amounts  of  two  fissionable  elements,  uranium  and  thor- 
ium, will  control  the  broad  scale  applications  of  atomic  power.  But  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  atomic  power  will  ever  supply  any  large 
proportion  of  our  total  energy  requirement.' 

Benedict  said  one  practical  way  of  capturing  the  energy  now  lost 
when  the  sun's  rays  are  reflected  off  the  earth's  surface  is  by  optical 
means,  'the  old  magnifying  glass  principle.' 

'In  this  way,'  he  explained,  'sunlight  can  be  concentrated  about 
50,000  times  to  produce  very  high-temperature  furnaces.  Russia  is 
reported  to  have  a  solar  boiler  operating  with  super-heated  steam  at 
almost  900  degrees  fahrenheit.' 

He  said  direct  conversion  of  the  sun's  radiation  into  electrical 
energy  is  the  engineers'  dream.  He  disclosed  that  intensive  research 
in  photo-chemistry,  thermo-electricity  and  photo-electricity  is  now 
under  way  in  many  universities. 

Benedict  said  the  earth  alone  was  capable  of  suppling  10  times  our 
total  annual  energy  requirements. 

However,  with  the  earth  still  radiating  more  energy  than  it  re- 
ceives from  the  sun,  Benedict  said  ideas  for  tapping  the  huge  heat 
reservoir  'are  absurdly  expensive.'  — United  Press 


tAt     a  record  in  construction  of  Canadian  hydro-electric  power  plants  was  set  in 
1950,  when  1,037,275  horsepower  were  added.  Victoria  Daily  Colonist 
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T  ONDON. — A  new  British  weapon  designed  to  make  life  a  lot 
■^^  tougher  for  even  the  speediest  submarine  caused  ripples  of  spec- 
ulation here. 

One  British  writer  hailed  it  as  capable  of  doing  for  the  navy  what 
radar  did  for  the  RAF  during  the  Second  World  War. 

The  new  device — its  name  and  details  are  on  the  secret  list — was 
mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  James  Callaghan,  parliamen- 
tary secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  a  mechanical  brain  which  locates, 
attacks,  aims  and  fires  automatically. 

Discussing  the  new  weapon,  Callaghan  said:  : 

'I  have  seen  a  demonstration  of  this  equipment,  which  now  is 
undergoing  trials  at  sea.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  anti-submarine  weapons  have  developed  since  the  last  war.' 
Naval  writers  took  over  from  there.  With  remarkable  unanimity, 
correspondents  for  leading  newspapers  said  they  'understood'  that  the 
secret  equipment  constitutes  a  further  development  of  the  post-war 
'squid,'  a  multi-barrelled  mortar  which  lays  down  a  pattern  of  shells 
for  underwater-explosion. 

A.  J.  McWhinnie  wrote  in  the  Labor  Daily  Herald  that  the  new 
weapon  produces  a  more-devastating  explosion  than  has  ever  been 
known  in  anti-submarine  warfare.  Nowell  Hall,  naval  correspondent 
for  the  Conservative  Daily  Telegraph,  said  the  new  bombs  would 
pierce  even  the  toughest  hull  if  exploded  within  a  certain  distance. 

W.  A.  Crummley,  naval  reporter  for  the  Daily  Express,  said  the 
secret  of  the  new  equipment  is  that  it  prevents  U-boats  from  escap- 
ing destruction  at  the  last  minute. 

'It  cuts  out  the  ASDIC  "blind  spot"  in  which  the  destroyer  lost 
contact  with  its  target  in  the  last  half-mile  of  its  full-speed  run-in  to 
drop  depth  charges,'  said  Crummley.  'It  cuts  out  human  calculations 
— and  errors.' 

ASDIC  stand  for  Allied  submarine  detection  investigation  com- 
mittee, and  was  the  means  used  for  detecting  U-boats  in  the  Second 
World  War.  The  new  device  is  said  to  leave  ASDIC  far  behind.  — C.P. 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum   of  working   hours,   to   every  citizen  on   this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

TWO  UTAH  INVENTORS  CLAIM 
they  have  developed  a  process  for  using 
ordinary  water  as  a  burner  fuel.  They 
say  the  device  could  be  utilized  as  a  room 
heater  'or  for  commercial  or  industrial 
purposes,  as  in  a  boiler  or  other  power 
plant.'  According  to  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  patent  application  for  this 
device,  alcohol  or  some  other  fuel  would 
be  used  to  separate  water  into  its  com- 
ponents, hydrogen  and  oxygen,  then  these 
would  be  burned  to  give  off  heat  and  pro- 
duce water  again.  We  were  also  informed 
that  once  the  process  was  started,  it 
would  be  self-supporting;  that  is,  heat 
from  the  burning  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen would  be  used  to  separate  more 
water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  im- 
plication was  to  the  effect  that  this  would 
be  some  form  of  perpetual  motion. 

Of  course,  the  newspaper  accounts  may 
be  largely  the  creations  of  an  imaginative 
reporter,  as  are  so  many  newspaper  re- 
ports dealing  with  scientific  subjects.  In 
any  event,  the  claim  that  water  can  be 
burned  as  fuel  is  a  hoax.  Hydrogen  can 
be  burned  with  oxygen  to  produce  water, 
and  energy  is  given  off  in  the  process, 
but  water  itself  cannot  be  burned.  To 
change  the  water  back  into  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  will  require  a  greater  input  of 
energy  than  that  which  is  released  when 
they  are  again  burned   (consult  the  first 


two  laws  of  thermodynamics).  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  device  could  be  produced 
that  will  generate  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
from  water,  then  burn  these  to  produce 
water  again;  but,  we  can  be  certain,  the 
total  input  of  energy  will  exceed  any  out- 
put. 

AIRPLANE  PROPELLER  BLADES 

now  are  squeezed  out  of  hot  steel  like 
toothpaste  out  of  a  tube.  This  process, 
new  in  the  airplane  industry,  is  announ- 
ced by  the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation 
propeller  division  of  Caldwell,  New 
Jersey. 

The  new  blades  are  hollow  and  are  all 
one  single  piece  of  steel,  which  gives  them 
many  advantages,  the  announcement 
said.  They  are  stronger  than  previous 
blades.  They  open  a  new  extension  in  the 
industrial  process  of  extrusion,  which  is 
the  scientific  name  for  the  tube-squeez- 
ing. 

The  announcement  says  the  savings  in 
materials -steel,  chrome,  nickel,  molyb- 
denum and  other  things-  is  spectacular. 
That  tedious  hours  of  handwork  are  re- 
duced to  minutes.  That  there  is  saving 
in  machining,  floor  space,  tools  and  man- 
power. 

A   NEW   TYPE   OF   MECHANICAL 

accounting  machine,  the  'Sensimatic,' 
which  features  automatic  control  of  its 
operations  through  a  'sensing  unit,'  was 
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shown  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Detroit,  at  the  annual  office 
equipment  show  in  Chicago. 

By  performing  its  functions  automa- 
tically, according  to  instructions  received 
from  the  'Sensimatic'  control,  the  ma- 
chine achieves  greater  flexibility,  speed 
and  ease  of  operation,  the  company  point- 
ed out.  It  fills  the  middle  ground,  the 
company  added,  in  both  price  and  per- 
formance between  the  organization's 
small  portable  bookkeeping  machines  and 
the  more  expensive,  highly  specialized 
automatic  accounting  equipment. 

SWEDEN'S  GOTAVERKEN  S  H  I  P- 
yards  have  found  a  way  to  build  ships 
faster.  Instead  of  sawing  out  wood  molds, 
they  project  photographic  slides,  made 
from  drawings,  onto  steel  plates  to  make 
an  outline  for  cutting. 

The  usual  process,  called  lofting,  in- 
volves clumsy,  full-scale  wood  molds. 
Skilled  workers  work  from  drawings  to 
construct  molds  of  the  ship  sections,  then 
lay  out  the  mold  dimensions  on  tem- 
plates. The  templates,  in  turn,  serve  as 
guides  for  marking  the  metal  plates  that 
are  to  be  cut. 

The  Swedish  method:  Make  minutely 
accurate  drawings  on  a  scale  of  1-to-lO 
to  l-to-5;  photograph  the  drawings  dir- 
ectly onto  9x12  cm.  photographic  slides; 
project  the  slides  on  the  steel  plates. 

Since  each  slide  has  a  scale  along  its 
sides  corresponding  to  one  meter  on  the 
metal  plate,  the  plate  marker  can  check 
deviations,  send  them  to  the  projection 
room  for  readjusting  the  slide.  For  in- 
stance, the  thickness  of  the  glass  slide 
itself  may  make  errors. 

Pencilling  the  initial  drawings  for  the 


slides  is  a  precision  job,  but  plate  mark- 
ing is  easy,  requires  no  skilled  workers. 
While  bulky  moldings  are  usually  de- 
stroyed after  one  use,  the  slides  can  be 
filed  easily,  hauled  out  when  needed  to 
repair  or  rebuild  a  ship,  and  changes  in 
temperature  or  humidity  won't  affect 
glass  slides.  The  only  problem  is  finding 
a  large  darkroom.  Gotaverken  got  around 
this  by  painting  over  a  lot  of  windows. 
The  Germans  developed  the  method 
primarily  to  step  up  U-boat  production; 
now  use  it  for  small  boats  only.  But  Got- 
averken started  off  with  a  16,000  -  ton 
tanker  last  year.  And  other  Swedish  yards 
are  adopting  the  method. 

GENERAL  ELECTRICS  RADIATION 
Monitor  shows  a  direct  reading  of  atomic 
radiation  at  a  glance.  The  detector  indi- 
cates precisely  at  all  times  the  amount  of 
radiation  prevSent;  it  gives  a  warning  in 
time  to  avoid  serious  exposure.  This  cuts 
down  hazards  for  engineers,  scientists, 
doctors,  and  technicians  working  around 
radiation  sources. 
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Radiation  measurements  are  shown  by 
a  pointer  maving  across  a  graded  scale. 
Speed  at  which  the  pointer  moves  shows 
strength  of  radioactivity.  Distance  it  cov- 
ers in  a  given  time  indicates  total  ex- 
posure. 

The  Radiation  Monitor,  complete  with 
a  self-contained  power  source,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  quart  oil  can  and  weighs 
less  than  one  gound.  It  detects  radio- 
activity in  smaller  amounts  than  those 
considered  safe  under  stringent  regula- 
tions, GE  says. 

A  MANUFACTURING  FIRM  IN 
Cleveland  has  developed  a  stapling  ma- 
chine that  can  bind  thick  sheets  of  metal 
together  like  paper.  It  is  expected  the 
machine  will  speed  the  production  of  war 
planes. 

The  Heller  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose 
engineers  invented  the  stapler,  has  sent 
out  handy  and  dramatic  demonstrations 
of  the  stapler's  prowess.  They  are  stacks 
of  six  copper  pennies  securely  clamped 
together. 

Harold  Heller,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, said  the  power  stapler  can  be  used 
on  30-gauge  sheet  steel  and  can  handle 
thicker  stocks  of  softer  metal  like  alum- 
inum. 

IF   THEIR   INCOME   TAX   RETURN 

bites  back  at  them  this  year,  Americans 
can  blame  it  on  the  science  of  electronics. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is 
using  a  battery  of  electronic  caculators 
to  check  on  taxpayers'  arithmetic. 

BIR  already  has  20  of  the  super-human 
gadgets  ready  to  stare  at  figures  with  a 
cold,  electric  eye;  seven  more  are  on 
order.  Between  them,  they're  expected  to 


give  an  infallible  once-over  to  eight-mil- 
lion returns  this  year. 

For  the  present,  the  machines  will 
check  only  arithmetic.  That  was  tried 
experimentally  last  year  and  proved  a 
huge  success. 

BIR  has  even  fancier  future  plans  for 
the  machines.  First,  they're  going  to  fig- 
ure out  what  the  typical  deduction  ought 
to  be  for  any  given  income  bracket. 
That's  another  job  that  human  calcula- 
tors haven't  got  time  for. 

After  that,  BIR  expects,  the  machines 
can  be  set  to  do  real  sleuthing  and  blow 
the  whistle  if  a  taxpayer  oversteps  the 
norm.'  Each  time  a  machine  spotted  an 
outsize  deduction,  it  would  toss  the  card 
aside.  Then  the  human  gimlet-eyes  will 
really  get  to  work  on  the  maverick  re- 
turns. 

MICHIGAN  TOOL  CO.  HAS  AN 
automatic  unloading  device  for  rotary- 
gear  shaving  machines.  The  unloader  fits 
onto  gear  finishers  made  by  the  company, 
but  it  can  be  adapted  to  other  machine 
types,  too. 

A  small  wire-mesh  belt  that  travels 
slowly  over  two  drums  picks  up  the  com- 
pleted pieces.  As  the  belt  moves,  it  allows 
the  cutting  fluids  to  drain  back  into  the 
machine  before  discharging  the  gear  into 
a  collecting  pan.  Michigan  Tool  says  the 
belt  has  a  certain  amount  of  give,  pre- 
vents damage  that  may  be  caused  when 
a  piece  strikes  a  standard  metal  chute  or 
another  gear.  A  low-horsepower  electric 
motor  drives  the  unit. 

THE  OLD  SLIP  STICK'  HAS  BEEN 
an  engineer's  best  friend  for  many  a  de- 
cade. But  it  falls  short  as  a  labor-savinci 
device   for   the  harried   aeronautical    en- 
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gineer.  With  that  in  mind,  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co.'s  testing  division  has  developed 
a  special  slide  rule  for  aircraft  engineers 
and  pilots.  Pickett  and  Eckel,  Inc.,  Chi- 
cago, has  the  manufacturing  and  sales 
lights. 

The  Sky  Rule  has  20  scales  peculiar  to 
aviation — besides  the  conventional  C,  D, 
and  A  scales.  With  Sky  Rule,  a  glance 
will  tell  the  Mach  number,  true  air 
speed,  indicated  air  speed,  density  of 
altitude,  temperature  rise. 

Two  scales  permit  conversion  from 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit.  Two  others 
convert  miles-per-hour  to  knots.  Conver- 
sion factors  also  cover  several  relation- 
ships between  the  English  and  metric 
measuring  systems. 

The  six-inch  Sky  Rule  has  a  warp- 
proof,  light-metal  core  that  maintains 
accuracy  despite  moisture,  heat,  and  cold. 
Scale  markings  are  theoretically  accurate 
to  1/10,000  inch,  the  manufacturer  says. 

THE  LARGEST  CONVEYOR  BELT 
ever  built  and  shipped  in  a  single  roll 
was  completed  recently  in  the  new  $5,- 
(XX),000  belt  plant  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  roll  of  belt,  which  was  the  first 
major  product  made  in  the  new  plant, 
weighs  45,000  pounds.  It  is  forty-eight 
inches  wide  and  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  belt  will  be  used  to  bring  ore  from 
ship  to  shore  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad's  new  pier  in  Baltimore. 

SYNTHETIC  MICA  IS  GETTING  A 
tryout  at  Klectrotechnical  Laboratory, 
Norris,  Tenn.,  under  joint  Army-Navy 
si)onsorship.  The  most  promising  synthe- 
tic so  far  has  been  a  fluorine-containing 
compound. 


ROCKLEN  FUEL  CHECKER  PUTS 
the  finger  on  fuel  system  breakdowns  in 
auto  or  boat  engines.  An  auxiliary  sys- 
tem, it  uncovers  troubles  in  fuel-pump 
flow  and  pressure,  mileage,  gas  lines,  and 
the  carburetor  needle.  The  developer  is 
Rocklen,   Inc.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

CLEVELAND  TAPPING  MACHINE 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Automatic  Steel  Pro- 
ducts, Inc.,  has  a  unit,  called  Model  F, 
that  does  a  fast  job  on  pipe  fittings.  It 
taps -threads  and  bevels — two  elbow  or 
T-fittings  simultaneously  at  a  rate  of  at 
least  1,500  an  hour. 

Model  F  is  fed  from  a  magazine-type 
hopper;  its  operations  are  completely 
automatic.  The  holding  jaws  are  adjust- 
able and  are  quickly  changed  for  various 
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size  fittings.  Working  with  malleable 
steel,  the  unit  can  make  1,500  finished 
fittings  an  hour.  If  the  fittings  are  brass, 
it  can  produce  up  to  1,800. 

WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC    COR- 

poration  has  announced  the  development 
of  an  electronic  pressure  gauge  that  ac- 
curately measures  the  most  perfect  va- 
cuum scientists  have  been  able  to  achieve. 

Two  hundred  times  more  sensitive  than 
any  gauge  yet  produced,  the  new  instru- 
ment can  detect  the  presence  of  air  in  a 
vacuum  where  only  one  air  molecule  re- 
mains out  of  every  10,000  billion  origin- 
ally present,  Westinghouse  engineers  said. 
Although  scientists  have  gone  this  far  in 
their  quest  for  a  perfect  vacuum,  it  has 
defied  measurement. 

Resembling  a  large  radio  tube,  the 
gauge  was  developed  specifically  to  aid 
in  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  atoms, 
electrons  and  radiation  in  gas-filled  tubes 
like  fluorescent  lamps,  electronic  tubes 
and  similar  devices. 

It  was  designed  by  29-year-old  Robert 
T.  Bayard  under  the  supervision  of  Dr, 
Daniel  Alpert,  head  of  the  international 
physics  section  of  Westinghouse  Research 
Laboratories. 

A  TYPEWRITER  THAT  THINKS' 
has  been  demonstrated  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  It 
types  the  same  kind  and  size  letters  as 
any  typewriter.  Electric  impulses  change 
these  letters  into  any  size  and  any  style 
of  newspaper  t>TDe.  And  it  comes  out 
complete,  on  photographed  film,  ready 
for  the  engraved  plate  that  will  print  the 
newspaper. 

The  typewriter  eliminates  all  t  y  p  e, 
typesetters,  linotype  machines,  and  other 


equipment  included  in  the  casting  of 
type.  It  substitutes  for  the  casting  a  bit 
of  machinery  weighing  lYz  pounds.  The 
objective  is  faster,  less  costly  and  more 
accurate  printing  because  of  elimination 
of  handling  by  several  printing  depart- 
ments. 

The  typewriter  has  seven  little  fingers, 
rods  of  metal,  in  its  back.  Each  letter  or 
character  moves  one  or  more  fingers.  The 
moving  finger  closes  an  electric  switch, 
sending  current  into  a  'mechanical  brain.' 

Next  step  is  transmission  of  this  elec- 
trical control  to  a  small  whirling  disc. 
On  the  border  of  the  disc  are  eight  cir- 
cular rows  of  letters.  The  eight  contain 
16  alphabets  and  the  characters,  such  as 
commas,  that  go  to  make  an  alphabet 
complete  for  printing  in  English. 

Each  letter  is  transparent.  A  flashing 
light  shines  through  whichever  letter  the 
typewriter  chooses.  Lenses  focus  this  let- 
ter on  photographic  film,  and  that  com- 
pletes the  job. 

The  apparatus  attached  to  the  type- 
writer to  do  all  this  is  about  the  size  of 
two  family  refrigerators.  It  is  produced 
by  Graphic  Arts  Research  Foundation, 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  inventors 
are  two  Frenchmen  now  living  in  Cam- 
bridge, R.  A.  Higonnet  and  Louis  Moy- 
roud. 

BY  BLENDING  SYNTHETIC  LATEX 

in  a  paint  mixture,  Pittsbrugh  Plate  Glass 
Co.  produces  what  it  says  is  a  rugged, 
rubberized  coating.  The  company  calls 
its  product  Wallhide  Rubberized  Satin 
Finish. 

Wallhide  acts  as  its  own  primer.  You 
can  apply  it  by  brush,  spray,  or  roller- 
coater  to  any  interior  wall  or  ceiling  sur- 
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face  plastni,  paint,  wallpaper,  or  wood. 
The  coating  dries  in  an  hour  to  a  smooth 
sheen,  without  apparent  brush  marks, 
arcordinji  to  the  company.  It's  easy  to 
wash  grease  stains,  finger  smears,  crayon, 
and  ink  spots  from  the  painted  surface; 
the  dense,  nonporous  film  prevents  these 
materials  from  penetrating. 

Wallhide  comes  in  12  standard  colors 
which  can  be  intermixed.  The  company 
says  it  wears  like  rubber,  and  can  be 
cleaned  from  brushes  with  soap  and 
water. 

A  NEW  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER,  BET- 
ter  than  natural  and  other  synthetics  as 
a  seal  for  oils  and  refrigerants,  is  a  de- 


velopment of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture's 
Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory, 
Philadelphia.  It's  a  mixture  of  acrylon- 
trile  and  an  acrylate  that  can  be  made 
from  vegetable  matters  such  as  corn 
sugars. 

Business  and  Finance 

U.S.  inve.ntorip:s  piled  up  rap- 

idly  during  March  as  production  outran 
sales.  Manufacturers  had  269,000  TV  sets 
in  inventory  on  April  1,  compared  with 
180,000  on  March  2  and  only  62,000  on 
November  3.  New-car  stocks  held  by 
dealers  or  en  route  from  manufacturers 
jumped  to  571,000  on  April  1,  up  130,000 
in  a  month  to  the  highest  in  14  months. 


■At  geneva. — The  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  warned 
European  steel  producers  that  the  present  rearmament  programs  'cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  permanent  outlet'  for  steel  production  capacity. 

The  commission  estimated  early  last  year  that  western  Europe's  plans  for  the 
expansion  of  steel  production  would  result  in  an  annual  surplus  of  over  8,000,000 
metric  tons  by  1953.  Such  a  surplus  was  a  danger  'too  serious  to  be  ignored,'  the  com- 
mission's report  said  at  the  time. 

A  revised  review  of  European  steel  prospects,  published  by  the  commission  re- 
cently, said  last  year's  estimate  had  been  invalidated  by  the  rearmament  programs  and 
the  prospects  of  new  raw  materials  shortage  developed  during  the  next  two  years. 

The  report  warned  Europe's  steel  producers  that  their  foreign  markets  will  de- 
cline with  the  development  of  steel  production  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Latin 
America  and  that  they  will  be  facing  increasing  foreign  competition  for  the  available 
markets.  —Associated  Press 

*  WASPIINGTON.  The  U.S.  Navy  said  it  has  started  work  on  the  first  atomic 
powered  submarine. 

'As  the  climax  of  this  more  than  half  century  of  submarine  development,  experi- 
mental work  now  is  in  progress  which  is  expected  to  result  in  the  first  atomic  sub- 
marine," an  official  statement  said. 

Unofficial  sources  said  construction  of  the  atomic  submarine  is  under  way  at  the 
yards  of  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn.  — Associated  Press 

i^  WASHINGTON.  A  bean-sorting  machine  in  which  a  television-tube  'eye'  picks 
the  bad  from  the  good  is  described  in  the  reclamation  bureau's  magazine.  Reclamation 
Era. 

The  machine  can  scan  3,780  beans  a  minute,  and  eject  any  that  does  not  con- 
form to  a  normal  color  pattern,  the  magazine  reported.  Associated  Press 
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iVeeded:  An  illl-Purpose  Transportation  Unit 

In  designing  the  cars  of  today,  the  emphasis  is  not  upon  utility,  conve- 
nience, efficiency,  low-cost,  and  durability,  but  upon  how  bloated  and 
iveird  ive  can  make  the  front  end  and  how  near  like  a  Cadillac  we  can 
make  the  rear  end. 


IfMERICAN  and  Canadian 
^^  families  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  moving  about  perhaps 
more  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  particularly  with 
respect  to  their  daily  routine  of 
living;  but  they  lack,  as  they  have 
always  lacked,  a  simple,  low-cost 
all-purpose  transportation  vehicle. 
There  are  specialized  and  limited- 
purpose  vehicles  galore,  but  none 
are  well-suited  to  the  general 
transportation  needs  of  a  North 
American  family.  This  condition 
has  been  inherited  from  the  past, 
and  has  developed  through  the 
compounding  of  old  mistakes. 
Various  starts  have  been  made  to- 
wards filling  this  need,  but  none 
have  been  permitted  to  grow  to 
maturity. 

In  primitive  times,  people  gen- 
erally traveled  overland  on  foot 
or  on  the  back  of  some  form  of 
animal  which  they  had  learned  to 
control  and  ride.  Goods  were  also, 
at  first,  carried  on  the  backs  of 
men  or  on  the  backs  of  domestic 
animals.  Later,  drags,  then  crude 
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carts  were  attached  to  the  ani- 
mals and  heavier  loads  were  haul- 
ed in  that  way.  These  served  a 
need,  although  poorly.  An  effi- 
cient transportation  system,  for 
those  times,  could  have  been  de- 
veloped from  these  beginnings; 
but  it  did  not  happen. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
more  successful  chiselers  of  the 
more  stable  societies  began  to  in- 
fect the  transportation  system 
with  a  'virus,'  which  was  to  be- 
come more  malignant  as  the  cen- 
turies rolled  on,  and  which  at  the 
present  time  constitutes  a  serious 
epidemic,  particularly  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  The 
early  nobles  and  wealthy  traders 
appropriated  to  themselves  the 
most  elegant  mounts  of  the  time. 
These  were  usually  horses,  al- 
though in  some  places,  camels, 
elephants,  or  various  b  o  v  i  n  e  s 
were  used.  We  shall  restrict  this 
discussion  to  the  use  of  horses,  as 
constituting  the  more  typical  ex- 
ample. 

Fancy  types  of  horses  were  bred 


as  mounts  for  the  economic  aris- 
tocracy, and  these  were  carefully 
trained  and  elaborately  and  ex- 
pensively outfitted  as  specialized 
transportation  devices  for  the 
'best  people.'  These  fancy  horses 
became  important  as  luxurious 
show-pieces  and  evidences  of  con- 
spicuous waste  even  more  than  as 
means  of  transportation.  They  be- 
came a  luxury  for  the  few,  while 
no  worthwhile  effort  was  made  to 
develop  a  sturdy  and  reasonably 
fast  breed  of  riding  horses  for  the 
use  of  the  general  population. 
There  were  utility  riding  horses, 
of  course,  but  so  much  social  em- 
phasis had  been  placed  on  the  use 
of  fancy  horses  as  advertising 
ballyhoo  for  the  wealthy  that  any 
animal  that  was  merely  utilitarian 
was  looked  upon  with  disdain  and 
served  as  a  symbol  of  second  class 
citizenship.  The  great  majority  of 
people  had  no  horses  at  all,  and 
did  not  even  rate  as  second  class 
citizens;  they  either  walked  or 
stayed  home.  There  was  always 
enough  work  to  keep  them  busy 
— in  order  to  provide  the  econ- 
omic wherewithal  for  the  first 
class  citizens  to  show  off  their  im- 
portance. 

Tlie  specialized  riding  horses 
could  carry  their  human  burdens, 
but  they  were  not  suited  for  car- 


rying luggage.  From  the  crude  ox- 
carts, there  was  developing  a 
modified  vehicle  to  be  drawn  by 
horses  and  suited  for  carrying 
passengers  as  well  as  materials. 
But,  before  this  could  develop  in- 
to a  satisfactory  all-purpose  ve- 
hicle for  general  use,  it  was  afflic- 
ted with  the  upper  class  virus, 
with  the  result  that  there  appear- 
ed on  the  scene  the  elegant  car- 
riage— elaborately  decorated  and 
very  costly — as  a  device  for  haul- 
ing the  personal  affects  of  the 
nobility  and  for  carrying  a  'better 
class'  of  passengers.  And,  to  make 
it  all  the  more  impressive,  four, 
six,  or  eight  equally  elegant  horses 
were  attached  to  it,  to  give  it 
class  as  well  as  a  little  faster 
speed.  These  swank  carriages  were 
restricted  mainly  to  the  use  of 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen;  they  were 
'too  good'  for  the  lower  classes, 
and  far  too  expensive.  In  order 
that  the  lackies  who  served  as 
drivers  and  attendants  should  not 
share  in  the  comforts  of  these  car- 
riages, they  were  placed  outside 
of  the  enclosure  where  they  were 
exposed  to  all  the  discomforts  of 
weather,  dust,  and  mud.  As  with 
the  riding  horses,  social  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  elegant  car- 
riages which  only  the  few  could 
afford;  and  only  the  crudest  and 
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most  inconvenient  types  of  trans- 
portation vehicles  were  available 
to  the  general  public. 

Eventually  there  d  i  d  develop, 
particularly  in  rural  America, 
various  types  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles which  tended  toward  a 
simple,  all-purpose  transporta- 
tion unit  for  family  use.  The  com- 
mon white  top  buggy  of  a  few  de- 
cades ago  was  one  of  the  better 
examples.  This  was  a  four-wheel- 
ed, light-weight,  box-type  buggy, 
pulled  by  a  team  of  two  horses.  It 
had  a  water-proof,  over-all  top, 
with  rolled  up  side-curtains  which 
could  be  lowered  in  unfavorable 
weather.  Besides  the  driver's  seat, 
there  were  one  or  two  removable 
seats  which  could  be  added  or  re- 
moved as  the  occasion  required. 
The  box  was  mounted  on  springs 
Eight  or  more  people  (including 
children)  could  be  carried  with 
relative  speed  and  comfort;  or  the 
back  seats  could  be  removed  and 
up  to  a  half -ton  of  materials  could 
be  readily  carried.  Although  this 
white-top  buggy  could  have  been 
improved  in  a  number  of  ways,  it 
was  about  the  best  vehicle  that  the 
system  of  that  time  afforded  as  a 
reasonably  cheap,  simple,  conve- 
nient means  of  transporting  small 
groups  of  people  or  small  amounts 
of  freight.  Most  of  the  other  bug- 


gies were  designed  as  cheaper  im- 
itations of  the  elegant  carriage 
and  were  restricted  to  limited  pas- 
senger transportation.  The  main 
fault  of  the  old  stagecoach  of  the 
west  was  that  it  attempted  to  im- 
itate the  grand  carriages  of  Eur- 
ope. 

When  the  automobile  was  in- 
vented and  introduced  as  a  com- 
mon transportation  vehicle,  a 
fundamental  error  was  made.  Its 
makers  attempted  to  imitate  the 
elegant  carriages  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie instead  of  building  it  as  a  gen- 
eral all-purpose  vehicle  for  gen- 
eral use — for  example,  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  white-top  buggy. 
Social  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
it  as  a  luxurious  passenger  device. 
In  time,  a  mass-market  was  sol- 
icited with  cheaper  imitations  of 
the  more  elegant  automobiles. 
These  had  all  the  faults  and  lack- 
ed some  of  the  conveniences  of 
the  latter — but  they  were  'good 
enough'  for  the  general  run  of 
citizens.  Various  trucks  were  de- 
veloped for  the  hauling  of  mate- 
rials. But,  if  you  wanted  a  vehicle 
for  hauling  either  passengers  or 
luggage,  none  was  available — you 
had  to  get  two  cars,  a  passenger 
car  and  a  light  truck. 

Once  the  public  was  condition- 
ed to  the  use  of  cars,  and  they  be- 
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came  a  necessity  in  the  daily 
loutine,  the  old  virus  began  to 
gain  in  virulence.  The  'low-priced' 
cars  began  to  grow  more  elegant 
and  more  expensive,  more  spe- 
cialized, and  more  shoddy.  Only 
a  country  with  an  abundance  of 
resources  and  a  ruthless  exploita- 
tion complex  could  'afford'  the 
wasteful  production  and  use  of  so 
many  bright  shiny  automobiles — 
primarily  symbols  of  bourgeois 
success  with  transportation  as  a 
secondary  adjunct.  And,  what  is 
more,  no  country  (including  the 
U.S.A.)  can  maintain  this  magni- 
tude of  waste  for  long.  In  design- 
ing the  cars  of  today,  the  emphasis 
is  not  upon  utility,  convenience, 
efficiency,  low-cost,  and  durabil- 
ity, but  upon  how  bloated  and 
weird  we  can  make  the  front  end 
and  how  near  like  a  Cadillac  we 
can  make  the  rear  end.  Only  a 
profligacy  of  debt  creation  and  re- 
sources depletion  (possible  for 
only  a  limited  period  of  time)  en- 
able the  American  public  to  par- 
ade the  streets  in  bourgeois  style. 
The  great  wastage  is  not  only  in 
the  design,  accoutrements,  ineffi- 
cient use  of  fuel  and  oil,  and  short 
Ufe,  but  in  the  extravagant  multi- 
phcity  of  models  of  each  make, 
and  in  the  unnecessary  changes 
in  all  these  models  eveiy  year  or 


oftener.  (The  United  States  and  ^ 
Canada  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
an  outside  enemy  to  defeat  them. 
Given  a  few  more  years  of  the  J 
present  business  enterprise  prac- 
tices  and  we  will  defeat  ourselves. 
All  the  Russians  have  to  do  is 
leave  us  alone,  and  wait.)  Some- 
thing might  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  social  advantages  of  certain 
specialized  trucks  and  busses,  but 
the  great  bulk  of  the  automobiles 
have  become  afflicted  with  the 
bourgeois  virus.  The  symptoms  of 
this  show  up  in  chrome-plated  at- 
tachments, complex  fenders  and 
bumpers,  and  over-size  hoods.  j 

Some  years  back,  a  half-heart-  T 
ed  effort  was  made  to  produce  a 
general  all-purpose  transportation 
unit  among  the  automobiles;  but, 
at  best,  it  was  a  compromise  with 
the  prevailing  design,  and  was  un- 
necessarily shoddy  in  its  construc- 
tion. This  was  the  'station  wagon.' 
For  a  brief  while,  it  looked  like 
the  station  wagon  might  develop 
into  something  useful.  That  waS 
before  it  was  attacked  by  the 
bourgeoisie,  always  on  the  look- 
out for  something  'quaint'  and 
'rustic,'  took  a  fancy  to  the  station 
wagon;  and,  immediately,  it  be- 
gan to  deteriorate  into  a  grotes- 
quely swank  piece  of  bl*ic-a-brac. 
Consequently,   today,   the   station 
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wagons  are  primarily  show-pieces 
and  secondarily  transportation  de- 
vices —  just  like  the  passenger 
cars.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps, 
the  station  wagon  type  of  car  is 
still  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
general,  all  -  purpose,  transporta- 
tion unit,  capable  of  transporting 
either  passengers  or  materials 
and,  within  limits,  both.  But,  if 
the  present  trend  continues,  the 
station  wagon  will  soon  become 
merely  an  expensive  piece  of  dis- 
torted junk,  adored  by  the  bour- 
geoisie, but  unavailable  and  un- 
suitable as  an  economical  trans- 
portation unit  for  the  general 
public. 

Technocracy  deplores  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  energy  and 
resources  that  are  being  diverted 
into  the  manufacture  and  opera- 
tion of  the  transportation  vehicles 
of  today.  Low-cost  transportation 
is  a  necessity  to  the  American 
people;  but  the  design  of  the  cars, 
and  the  way  they  are  used,  has 
become  a  national  hazard  and  is 
approaching  a  national  calamity. 
The  public  is  being  swindled  out 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  purchas- 
ing power  in  excess  of  markup  on 
gaudy  devices  which  on  the  aver- 
age are  idle  23  hours  out  of  24. 
There  are  neither  the  roads  nor 
the  parking  space  to  handle  the 


tremendous  number  of  these 
swank  gadgets-of-limited-use  that 
are  being  turned  out  by  business 
enterprise.  Can  one  imagine  any- 
thing, for  example,  that  is  more 
costly  and  less  functional  than  a 
Cadillac  convertible?  Yet,  this 
mechanical  atrocity  is  the  symbol 
of  ultimate  success  among  the 
American  bourgeoisie.  And,  what 
is  worse,  the  less  costly  models  of 
mass-produced  cars  are  no  better 
than  'the  best.' 

Technocracy  specifies  that  a 
much  more  functional  means  of 
automotive  transportation  than 
that  of  the  present  be  instituted 
on  this  Continent.  Among  other 
things:  The  roadway  systems  of 
the  Continent  must  be  rebuilt  and 
the  mileage  of  roads  greatly  re- 
duced (we  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain, much  less  improve,  the  pres- 
ent mileage  of  roads  on  this  Con- 
tinent). A  car  must  be  manufac- 
tured than  can  travel  more  than 
400,000  miles  before  needing  re- 
placement; that  can  greatly  in- 
crease the  present  average  mile- 
age per  gallon  of  fuel;  that  never 
needs  an  oil  change;  that  is  rust- 
proof, dent  -  proof,  and  blowout- 
proof.  A  system  of  operating  the 
automotive  transportation  system 
must  be  instituted  that  will  in- 
crease the   load  factor  far  above 
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the  four  or  five  percent  that  pre- 
vails today;  say,  to  at  least  twenty- 
percent.  Cars  should  be  manufac- 
tured primarily  for  function  as 
transportation  vehicles,  with  a 
minimum  of  features  which  are 
primarliy  for  swank,  and  with 
their  elegance  of  appearance  re- 
flecting their  functional  purpose. 
Only  a  minimum  number  of  mod- 
els shall  be  produced,  and  these 
models  shall  not  undergo  frequent 
style  changes. 

The  bulk  of  the  transportation 
units  in  a  Technocracy  would  be 
simple,    generalized,    all  -  purpose 


vehicles — sturdy,  durable,  conve- 
nient, comfortable,  roomy,  easy 
to  operate,  low  cost  and  safe. 
They  would  be  what  the  present 
day  station  wagon  should  be,  but 
isn't.  In  transportation,  as  in  all 
other  aspects  of  society,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  must  be 
undertaken  by  the  New  America 
is  the  eradication  of  the  bour- 
geois virus.  Then,  we  can  aban- 
don the  insanity  of  trying  to  pre- 
tend that  we  are  important  and 
advance  toward  a  sanity  of  func- 
tion and  a  pleasurable  simplicity 
of  living.  — ^Wilton  Ivie 
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-k-  ADDITIONAL  FACTS  on  the  dumping  at  sea  of  surplus  ammunition  left  in 
the  China-Burma-India  theater  after  VJ-day  are  now  admitted  by  Department  of  the 
Army  spokesmen.    Heretofore  they  have  revealed  only  part  of  the  story. 

Three  Liberty  ships  were  assigned  to  the  task.  Maj.-Gen.  W.  O.  Reeder  says  it 
took  each  ship  about  two  weeks  to  make  a  round  trip— loading,  sailing  200  miles  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  dumping  and  returning.  The  three  ships  worked  two  months  to 
get  rid  of  the  entire  supply. 

This  would  mean  four  trips  per  ship,  or  12  trips  in  all.  Assuming  each  trip  car- 
ried 10,000  tons  of  ammunition,  the  total  amount  destroyed  would  be  120,000  tons. 
Giving  the  ammunition  a  value  of  $1000  a  ton,  it  was  $120,000,000  worth  that  was 
destroyed.  — Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

■^  PRESQUE  ISLE.  Maine. — The  Federal  Government  has  ordered  the  dumping 
of  about  15,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  in  Maine,  the  retiring  executive  secretary  of 
the  Maine  Potato  Industry  Council  said  here. 

Herbert  W.  Moore  charged  that  'there  is  no  reason  for  dumping*  the  potatoes, 
valued  at  about  $9,000,000,  He  said  the  15,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  which  farm- 
ers will  plow  under  in  their  fields,  would  make  about  9,000,000  gallons  of  commercial 
alcohol,  needed  in  the  defence  effort.  — United  Press 

*  WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  to  millions  of  jobs  when  peace  breaks  out  .  .  .?  What 
happens  when  the  tank,  artillery  and  aircraft  shops  shut  down?  Few  seem  to  be 
worrying  about  this  except  that  electrical  brain  wizard.  Prof.  Norbert  Weiner,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  has  predicted  postwar  mass  merger  of 
companies  which  will  own  huge  automatic  factories  run  by  a  handful  of  men. 

—Victor  Riesel  in  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
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The  High  Cost  of  Living 


Columnist  Jack  Scott,  whose  writings  appear  in  newspapers  right 
across  Canada,  recently  asked  Canadians  to  send  him  their  personal 
experiences  in  trying  to  cope  with  today's  high  cost  of  living.  He 
quotes  revealing  excerpts  from  some  of  the  200  letters  he  received. 


TTOW  are  people  getting  by  on 
•^  *  their  income? 

Item:  'The  thing  I  hate  to  give 
up  most  of  all  is  having  another 
baby.  It  was  a  decision  I  had  to 
make.  I  decided  I  will  not  under- 
feed my  present  children  to  feed 
one  more.' 

Item:  'The  children  of  lower  in- 
come families  such  as  mine  are 
being  raised  on  macaroni,  ham- 
burger and  bread  and  they  are 
not  getting  sufficient  fresh  fruit, 
vegetables  or  milk.' 

Item:  'I  see  red  when  I  find  my 
husband  neglecting  his  teeth  for 
financial  reasons.' 

Item:  'We  are  scraping  by  but 
we  live  in  constant  dread  of  em- 
ergencies or  unexpected  costs.  It 
happened  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago. 
One  daughter  sprained  her  arm, 
the  second  contacted  a  skin  infec- 
tion and  then  my  husband  had  to 
have  a  cyst  removed.  There  went 
our  careful  budget.  I  now  go  out 
baby  sitting  to  help  us  out  of 
debt; 
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Item:  'I  work  as  a  butcher  by 
day  and  a  candy-maker  by  night. 
I  have  become  known  to  my 
friends  as  "Anything-for-a-Buck" 
MacKenzie.' 

Item:  'We  are  cutting  down  on 
everything,  particularly  food.  I 
use  such  things  as  heart,  tongue, 
shanks,  rabbit  and  oxtails.  Bud- 
getting  even  on  an  income  of  $60 
a  week  is  like  trying  to  find  a  way 
out  of  an  endless  squirrel  cage.  It 
becomes  a  major  event  to  decide 
on  getting  half-soles  on  junior's 
shoes.'  ^ 

Item:  'It  is,  indeed,  a  wearing 
struggle  to  maintain  a  family.  It 
is  only  through  abnegation  that 
we  get  by  at  all.  My  wife  and  I 
have  not  been  out  together  now 
for  more  than  two  years.' 

Item:  'When  I  hear  people  with 
small  families  grumbling  about 
the  cost  of  living  I  have  to  laugh. 
We  have  ten  kids.  I  don't  dare 
write  you  how  I  feel  about  things. 
People  would  think  I  was  a  com- 
munist.' 

These  are  excerpts  from  more 
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than  200  letters  I've  received  from 
Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Ottawa 
and  Peterborough  in  the.  last 
month. 

These  letters  deal  with  the  very 
personal  and  very  important  ques- 
tion of  what  today's  cost  of  living 
has  done  to  Canadian  families. 

The  letters  came  to  me  because 
I  asked  for  them.  I've  been  in- 
creasingly absorbed  in  the  untold 
story  of  the  self-denial  and  quiet 
agony  of  everyday  Canadians 
struggling  to  cope  with  today's 
prices. 

More  than  a  month  ago,  in  a 
column  slugged  'How  Goes  It?'  I 
asked  if  you  would  write  me  your 
personal  experiences. 

I  wanted  to  find  out  what  it 
costs  an  average  family  for  food, 
what  they're  saving  for  the  future, 
how  they're  staying  out  of  debt, 
what  the  spiralling  expenses  of 
day-to-day  life  have  done  to  our 
standard  of  living. 

The  response  to  this  question 
confirms  my  suspicion  that,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  World 
War  Three,  the  Family  Budget  is 
getting  top  priority  in  the  nation's 
worry. 

Yet,  it's  the  kind  of  subject  that 
rarely  makes  news.  The  cost  of 
living  is  front  page  stuff.  What  it 
means  to  the  Jones  family  rarely 


breaks  the  surface  of  the  news. 

I  think  these  letters  give  at  least 
a  quick  glimpse  of  that  story  and 
I  propose  to  let  them  speak  for 
themselves. 

Most  of  the  writers  ask  for  an- 
onymity. A  woman  writes,  'The 
big  guy  in  m.y  life  is  doing  the 
best  he  can;  why  hurt  and  humil- 
iate him?'  A  civil  servant  writes, 
'I  can't  even  afford  to  complain.' 
And  so  only  the  writer's  initials 
will  be  used  when  we  get  down  to 
cases. 

Some  quick  generalities  emerge 
from  out  of  this  immense  stack  of 
mail. 

There  is  a  genuine  reluctance 
to  complain.  'I  know  the  kind  of 
rations  they  have  in  England,' 
writes  a  Mrs.  L.  J.,  'and  so  I  know 
I'm  well  off  comparatively.  I  don't 
want  Utopia,  I  don't  want  to  be 
greedy.  It's  just  that  we  worked  so 
many  years  to  better  ourselves 
and  now,  at  the  peak  of  our  earn- 
ing power,  we  have  yet  to  feel 
any  sense  of  security.' 

Many,  many  letters  speak  of 
dipping  into  reserves  to  keep  from 
going  into  the  red.  'In  the  last 
two  years,'  says  one  typical  letter, 
'we've  gnawed  away  our  savings, 
sold  our  bonds  and  borrowed  to 
the  hilt  on  our  insurance,  yet  I 
make  a  very  decent  wage.' 
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The  writers  describe  many 
kinds  of  self-imposted  austerity, 
many  kinds  of  'solutions.'  One 
man  advises  a  daily  period  of 
Yogi-like  meditation  to  erase  the 
worry  of  what  he  calls  'the  quiet, 
undramatic  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet.' 

We'll  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
struggle  tomorrow  with  some  real- 
life  examples  of  how  it  goes. 
*         *         ♦ 

About  two-thirds  of  the  letters 
before  me  are  from  women. 

The  problem  of  keeping  within 
the  borders  of  a  budget  seems  a 
more  intimate,  more  aggravating 
one  to  women  than  to  men,  pos- 
sibly because  so  many  husbands 
leave  it  to  their  wives  to  make  the 
necessary  economies. 

A  Mission  barrister  writes  that 
'to  live  with  any  degree  of  modest 
comfort  costs  us  $350  a  month  and 
any  saving  is  out  of  the  question. 
Still,  I  don't  think  we've  felt  the 
pinch  too  badly.' 

His  wife,  who  enclosed  a  letter 
of  her  own,  took  a  quite  different 
view. 

'My  husband  states  our  case  in 
a  rather  too  optimistic  manner,' 
she  writes.  'He  doesn't  worry 
much  about  clothes  or  food.  As 
long  as  he  doesn't  feel  cold  or 
hungry    and   has   clothes    for    his 
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back  he  is  not  worried.  But  I  do. 
And  I  don't  think  most  men  real- 
ize the  struggle  women  have  in 
maintaining  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  these  times  make  neces- 
sary.' 

This  sentiment  is  echoed  by 
several  other  women,  but  I  have 
a  letter  from  one  man,  G.  H.  of 
Cove  Cliff,  who  has  apparently 
found  out  what  it  means.  He  is  a 
tool  and  die  maker  with  a  family 
of  two  children  and  a  monthly  in- 
come of  $300. 

'For  a  number  of  years  I  used 
to  hand  over  my  wages  to  my 
wife,'  he  writes,  'but  about  nine 
months  ago,  because  of  increas- 
ing difficulties,  I  took  over  the 
handling  of  it.  We  are  still  living 
from  week  to  week  without  any 
improvement.  My  wife  is  most  re- 
luctant to  resume  the  financial 
management.' 

Many  of  the  women  who  wrote 
me  are  convinced  (and,  I  think, 
rightly)  that  they  have  it  harder 
than  the  men. 

'A  man  at  least  gets  out  of  the 
house  and  sees  other  people,' 
writes  Mrs.  L.  J.  'For  the  house- 
wife life  can  jell  into  a  series  of 
days  all  alike  and  without  hope 
that  things  are  going  to  get  any 
more  lively.' 

One   housewife   ironically    de- 
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scribes  her  life  in  terms  of  a  class- 
ified advertisement: 

WANTED  —  Woman  to  clean,  scrub 
and  cook  12  hours  a  day.  Must  be  cheer- 
ful, good  looking,  with  martyr  complex. 
Must  be  able  to  cook  attractive,  nourish- 
ing meals  at  16  cents  per  person  per  meal. 
Must  be  able  to  whip  up  exquisite  gowns 
from  old  pieces  of  burlap  sacking,  old  cur- 
tains, etc.  Must  be  soul  of  wit  and  bril- 
liant entertainer,  able  to  act  as  hostess 
with  cracked  cups  and  empty  larder.  No 
time  off,  no  holidays,  no  pay. 

In  my  original  column  on  the 
subject  I  u  s  e  d  the  hypothetical 
case  of  a  family  with  a  $300-a- 
month  income.  Several  corres- 
pondents reacted  bitterly  to  this. 

Mrs.  E.C.B.  of  White  Rock,  for 
example,  wrote  me,  'Have  you 
ever  tried  to  live  on  $77  a  month, 
feed  two  children,  clothe  them, 
keep  them  warm  and  house  them, 
^nd  try  to  keep  up  appearances? 
It's  only  believing  in  God  and  the 
innermost  spiritual  belief  that 
keeps  me  carrying  on.' 

And  many  of  the  letters  are 
downright  tragic.  There  is  the 


case,  for  instance  of  Mrs.  D.A.,  of 
North  Vancouver,  whose  husband 
is  a  bus  driver.  Mrs.  A.'s  hus- 
band's pay  is  $72.50  every  two 
weeks.  They  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  make  ends  meet  on  this 
salary  and  are  forced  to  sell  the 
small  home   they   built   together. 

'When  I  look  at  the  house,'  Mrs. 
A.  writes,  'I  think  of  all  the  nails 
I've  hammered,  all  the  rocks  I 
wheeled  for  the  drains,  the  roof 
we  worked  so  hard  on,  the  cold 
and  wet,  the  laughter  and  tears 
that  went  into  our  home.  We  love 
it.  It  is  our  home.  But  it  is  for 
sale. 

'I'm  tired  of  counting  every 
penny,  of  telling  the  children, 
"We  can't  afford  it,"  of  not  being 
able  to  go  to  a  show  or  go  bowl- 
ing, of  buying  soup  bones  and  not 
roast,  of  walking  instead  of  riding 
the  bus,  of  no  holidays. 

'I'm  just  so  damn  tired  of  exist- 
ing and  not  living.'      — Jack  Scott 


if     CHICAGO.     The  American  Municipal  Association  reports  that  more  than  300 
cities  now  use  gas  engines  to  burn  sewer  gas  for  power  instead  of  wasting  it. 

The  association  cited  as  an  example  a  new  installation  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da- 
kota, where  a  1,000  horsepower  engine  is  expected  to  generate  all  the  electricity  needed 
for  running  the  sewage  plant.  United  Press 

*     SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.     Feed  sawdust  to  cows?    Certainly,  if  you  treat  it  with 
electrons,  say  General  Electric  scientists. 

Tests  have  shown  that  sawdust  subjected  to  irradiation  with  high-voltage  elec- 
trons, or  cathode  rays,  makes  the  pure  cellulose  in  the  sawdust  digestible  for  cows. 

— Associated  Press 
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The  Sazis  (Jo  Free 


Telford  Taylor,  formerly  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  chief  United  States  prosecutor  at  the  Nurnberg  war-crimes  trials, 
analyzes  the  decision  of  High  Commissioner  McCloy  which  set  free 
some  of  the  most  notorious  Nazis. 


■flTHATEVER  praise  or  blame 
^^  history  may  ultimately  lay 
at  the  door  of  the  Nurnberg  trials, 
no  one  is  ever  likely  to  charge  that 
the  sentences  there  imposed  were 
insuffiently  reviewed.  Under  the 
procedure  established  for  the 
twelve  Military  Government  trials 
in  the  American  zone,  after  the 
experienced  judges  who  heard  the 
cases  had  pronounced  the  senten- 
ces, the  Legal  Division  of  Mili- 
tary Government  reviewed  the 
records  and  reported  to  General 
Clay  its  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. General  Clay,  on  the 
basis  of  these  reports  and  a  close 
personal  examination  of  all  the 
death  and  many  of  the  heavier 
prison  sentences,  decided  whether 
to  confirm  or  reduce  them.  Most 
were  confirmed,  but  one  of  the 
death  sentences — of  an  S.S.  con- 
centration -  camp  administrator  — 
was  reduced  to  life  imprisonment. 
This  was  supposed  to  complete 
the  process.  In  March,  1950,  how- 
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ever,  High  Commissioner  McCloy 
appointed  a  three-man  'Advisory 
Board  on  Clemency  for  War  Crim- 
inals' to  make  a  second  review  of 
the  sentences.  The  board  sat  in 
Munich  for  forty  days  during  the 
summer  of  1950,  considered  writ- 
ten petitions  and  oral  presenta- 
tions of  fifty  defense  counsel  re- 
presenting the  convicted  Nurn- 
berg criminals  confined  at  Lands- 
ber^  in  Bavaria.  These  were  ex 
parte  proceedings;  no  representa- 
tives of  the  prosecution  were 
heard.  The  board's  recommenda- 
tions were  submitted  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy on  August  28,  1950.  In  its 
letter  of  transmittal  the  board  de- 
clared that  it  had  read  all  the 
judgment  (some  3,000  pages)  of  the 
Nurnberg  tribunals.  One  must  in- 
fer that  time  did  not  permit  the 
board  to  study  the  records  (more 
than  330,000  pages  of  testimony, 
exclusive  of  documentary  exhi- 
bits) on  which  the  judgments  were 
based.  After  receiving  this  report, 
and  on  the  basis  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, Mr.  McCloy  announced  his 
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decision  on  January  31,  1951. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  state- 
ment Mr.  McCloy  declares  that 
he  has  'striven  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy.'  Having  perused  this 
document,  however,  I  am  reluc- 
tantly forced  to  t  h  e  conclusion 
that,  however  well-intentioned,  it 
is  the  embodiment  of  political  ex- 
pediency, distorted  by  a  thor- 
oughly unsound  approach  to  the 
law  and  the  facts,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  realities  of  contemporary 
world  politics.  Mr.  McCloy  paints 
his  action  as  an  effort  to  iron  out 
discrepancies  in  severity  and  to 
consider  individual  circumstances 
justifying  clemency.  Analysis 
shows,  however,  that  what  he  has 
done  approximates  a  blanket  com- 
mutation of  sentences. 

In  these  12  Nurnberg  cases  177 
defendants  were  tried,  of  whom 
152  were  convicted.  When  the 
board  reported  to  McCloy,  104 
convicts  were  still  in  Landsberg: 
the  shorter  sentences  had  mean- 
while expired,  a  few  convicts  had 
died  in  prison  or  been  released  on 
medical  parole,  and  death  sen- 
tences imposed  in  t  h  e  'medical 
experimentation'  case  had  been 
executed.  When  Mr.  McCloy  re- 
leased his  decision,  the  104  had 
already  dwindled  to  89 — as  a  re- 
sult of  the   expiration  of  more 


sentences,  hastened  by  crediting 
the  convicts  with  ten  days  per 
month  for  good  behavior,  and  oi 
the  commutation  of  sentence  and 
release  of  von  Weizsacker.  Of 
these  89  convicts,  78  received  a 
reduction  in  sentence  by  virtue  of 
Mr.  McCloy's  decision.  A  n  d  of 
these  78,  commutation  of  sentence 
to  time  already  served  was  grant- 
ed to  31  convicts,  all  of  whom 
were  promptly  set  at  liberty. 
Among  them  were  Alfried  Krupp 
and  all  eight  of  his  fellow  -  con- 
victs from  the  Krupp  manage- 
ment, seven  S.S.  officers  who  had 
participated  in  the  over-all  ad- 
ministration and  management  of 
the  concentration  -  camp  system, 
four  other  S.S.  officers  convicted 
of  racial  atrocities,  four  generals, 
three  government  ministers,  three 
judges,  and  one  doctor. 

Of  the  eleven  sentences  not  re- 
duced, five  were  death  sentences 
imposed  on  Pohl,  Ohlendorf,  and 
three  other  S.S.  mass-murderers. 
Three  were  prison  terms  imposed 
on  generals.  The  remaining  three 
were  life  sentences  imposed  on 
Fieldmarshal  List  and  General 
Kuntze  (for  the  murder  of  ho.s- 
tages  in  the  Balkans)  and  Franz 
Schlegelberger,  Acting  Minister 
of  Justice  in  Hitler's  Cabinet. 
Schlegelberger,  however,  was  lib- 
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era  ted  on  medical  parole,  and 
applications  for  a  similar  parole 
were  invited  by  Mr.  McCloy  from 
List  and  Kuntze. 

It  is  hard  to  find  much  evidence 
of  judicious  selectivity  in  this 
wholesale  dispensation.  What 
strange  concepts  of  justice  or  no- 
tions of  political  expediency  dic- 
tated the  setting  at  large  of  eleven 
S.S.  felons  in  the  explosive  atmos- 
phere of  present-day  Germany? 
Count  Schwerin  von  K  r  o  s  i  g  k, 
Minister  of  Finance  throughout 
the  Hitler  regime,  signed  the  in- 
famous decree  of  July  1,  1943, 
which  outlawed  the  Jews  and  re- 
mitted them  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Gestapo.  For  this  and  other 
crimes  his  ten-year  sentence  was 
moderate  to  say  the  least;  today 
he  is  at  liberty. 

S.S.  General  Gottlob  Berger 
was  one  of  Himmler's  right-hand 
men,  deeply  involved  in  the  ab- 
duction of  children  and  in  numer- 
ous other  hideous  atrocities.  His 
twenty  -  five  -  year  sentence  Mr. 
McCloy  reduced  to  ten;  with 
good-behavior  credits,  he  will  be 
freed  in  1952.  Mr.  McCloy  was 
favorably  impressed  by  Berger's 
intervention  'toward  the  end  of 
the  war'  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  Allied  officers  held  as  hostages. 
Impending    defeat    worked    won- 


ders with  the  morals  of  many  Nazi 
villains;  Himmler  himself  essayed 
the  incongruous  role  of  peace- 
maker by  abusing  the  good  offices 
of  Folke  Bernadotte. 

Numerous  other  appalling  in- 
stances could  be  listed.  Especially 
puzzling  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy admittedly  went  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  Clemency 
Board  in  commuting  the  death 
sentences  of  some— which  ones  he 
does  not  reveal — of  the  S.S.  Ein- 
satz  murderers,  who  'liquidated' 
over  a  million  Jews  in  western 
Russia.  Among  the  nine  reprieved 
we  find,  for  example,  S.S.  Lieu- 
tenant Schubert,  who  confessed  to 
supervising  the  shooting  of  700  to 
800  Jews  and  gipsies  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Simferopol  at  Christmas 
time,  1941.  H  i  s  death  sentence 
was  commuted  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment, and  he  will  soon  be 
out.  Shades  of  the  American  sol- 
diers who  were  executed  by  our 
own  courts  martial  for  crimes 
against  individual  civilians  ! 

Mr.  McCloy  is,  or  has  been,  a 
good  lawyer,  and  he  has  legal  ad- 
visers of  excellent  caliber.  It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  that  his 
statement  is  woefully  imprecise 
and  throws  no  light  on  the  reas- 
ons for  many  of  his  decisions.  By 
and  large  he  seems  to  have  been 
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less  lenient  toward  the  generals 
than  the  other  occupational  cate- 
gories. Yet  among  the  four  gen- 
erals released  was  Wilhelm  Spei- 
del,  brother  of  General  Hans  Spei- 
del,  who  is  one  of  the  two  military 
representatives  of  the  Bonn  gov- 
ernment to  'negotiate'  German  re- 
armament with  the  Allied  authori- 
ties. General  Wilhelm  Speidel, 
one-time  military  commander  in 
Greece,  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  for  the  crim- 
inal execution  of  many  hundreds 
of  hostages.  No  other  general 
with  so  heavy  a  sentence  was  re- 
leased; several  with  lighter  sen- 
tences were  not  released.  No  hint 
is  given  as  to  why  Wilhelm  Spei- 
del was  thus  favored.  In  view  of 
his  brother  Hans's  present  status 
and  functions,  this  unexplained 
action  is  bound  to  give  rise  to  sus- 
picions and  inferences  of  the  most 
damaging  type. 

But  in  large  perspective  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Mc- 
Cloy  dispensations  is  the  blanket 
release  of  all  the  Krupp  convicts 
and  rescission  of  the  court  order 
forfeiting  Alfried  Krupp's  prop- 
erties. With  respect  to  his  com- 
mutation of  the  prison  sentences, 
Mr.  McCloy  declared  that  the 
Krupp  managers  were  not  guiltier 
than   the   Flick   and   I.G.   Farben 


convicts  whose  shorter  prison 
terms  had  already  expired,  and 
there  is  some  merit  to  this  point, 
in  so  far  as  a  comparison  with  the 
leading  Farben  defendants  may  be 
thought  relevant. 

Mr.  McCloy,  however,  did  not 
content  himself  with  this  explan- 
ation. That  slave  labor  was  crim- 
inally utilized  in  the  Krupp  plants, 
and  that  these  wretched  deport- 
ees were  inhumanly  treated, 
'being  constantly  subjected  to  cor- 
poral punishment  and  other  cruel- 
ties,' Mr.  McCloy  admits  in  so 
many  words.  But  'the  industrial 
concern  and  its  management  were 
not  primarily  responsible  for  this 
treatment.'  This  is  bad  logic  and 
worse  law.  Accomplices,  accessor- 
ies, and  co-conspirators  are  sev- 
erely punished  every  day  in  our 
own  courts  for  complicity  in 
crimes  for  which  they  are  not 
'primarily  responsible.'  As  the  tri- 
bunal of  able  career  judges  from 
the  appellate  benches  of  Connecti- 
cut, Tennessee,  and  Washington 
found,  Krupp  cooperated  with  the 
Nazi  government's  slave  -  labor 
policies,  not  reluctantly  or  under 
duress,  but  willingly. 

Most  unfortunate  of  all,  Mr. 
McCloy  gives  the  impression  of 
sneering  at  the  very  idea  that  in- 
dustrialists can  be  guilty  of  war 
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crimes  in  his  deprecation  of  'what- 
ever guilt  these  defendants  (the 
Krupps)  may  have  shared  for 
having  taken  a  consenting  part' 
in  the  plunder  of  occupied  coun- 
tries and  the  deportation  and  en- 
slavement of  their  citizens.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy's  own  personal  background 
as  a  Wall  Street  lawyer  represent- 
ing large  industrial  corporations, 
this  is  all-advised  language  which 
the  Communists  are  sure  to  seize 
upon,  to  the  grave  detriment  of 
our  national  interests.  In  fact,  as 
the  tribunal  found,  Krupp's  com- 
plicity in  the  use  and  abuse  of 
slave  labor  was  no  mere  'consent- 
ing part.'  Krupp,  like  I.  G.  Far- 
ben,  undertook  the  construction 
of  a  plant  near  the  Auschwitz 
concentration  camp,  with  the 
avowed  expectation  of  using  the 
inmates  as  a  labor  supply.  And  in 
June,  1944,  at  a  meeting  attended 
by  Alfried  Krupp,  it  was  decided 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  em- 
ploying 'prisoners  and  convicts' 
at  Krupp's  Geisenheim  plant. 
'Negotiations'  to  this  end  were 
carried  on  with  the  concentration 
camp  near  Geisenheim. 

Accordingly,  the  tribunal  was 
abundantly  justified  in  speaking 
of  the  phght  of  'the  thousands  of 
helpless  victims  whom  they   (the 
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Krupp  firm)  daily  exposed  to 
danger  of  death  and  great  bodily 
harm.'  In  the  light  of  the  judg- 
ment and  the  evidence,  the  sen- 
tences of  six  to  twelve  years  im- 
posed by  the  tribunal  were  quite 
sufficiently  tempered  with  mercy, 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
excuse  for  Mr.  McCloy's  inter- 
ference. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy  has  been  deluded  into  the 
belief  that  the  Germans  will  re- 
gard his  'clemency'  as  a  demon- 
stration of  American  fairness  and 
good-will.  We  shall  soon  see  how 
wide  of  the  mark  he  has  shot. 
True  democrats  in  Germany  will 
not  applaud  the  release  of  Krupp 
directors  and  S.S.  concentration- 
camp  administrators.  Nor  will 
German  nationalist  sentiment  be 
appeased.  For  the  ultra  -  nation- 
alists, Number g  has  become  an 
invaluable  whipping  -  boy.  These 
commutations  will  be  seized  upon 
as  tantamount  to  a  confession  that 
the  trials  were  the  product  of 
Allied  vengeance  and  hate  rather 
than  the  embodiment  of  law.  Wit- 
tingly or  not,  Mr.  McCloy  has 
dealt  a  blow  to  the  principles  of 
international  law  and  concepts  of 
humanity  for  which  we  fought 
the  war. 

Saddest   of   all   is   the   political 
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naivete  of  Mr.  McCloy's  approach. 
There  is  no  group  of  Germans 
whom  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Eur- 
ope have  better  cause  to  hate  and 
fear  than  men  hke  Berger  and  his 
S.S.  henchmen.  There  is  no  sym- 
bol of  German  militarism  more 
potent  in  Western  Europe  than 
the  name  'Krupp.'  The  reaction  to 
Mr.  McCloy's  decisions  in  both 
England  and  France  has  been  one 
of  anger  and  bewilderment. 


We  are  engaged  today  in  a  mor- 
tal struggle  to  suppress  the  men- 
ace of  communism  in  the  West 
and  undermine  its  freezing  grip 
on  the  East.  By  these  commuta- 
tions we  have  added  a  powerful 
new  weapon  to  the  Kremlin's 
propaganda  arsenal,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  we  feel  the 
sharpness  of  its  edge  and  the 
power  of  its  thrust. 

—Telford  Taylor 


•^  OTTAWA. — Every  province  in  Canada  increased  production  of  electric  energy 
in  January.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported  an  all-time  high  monthly  peak  with 
the  all-Canada  output  totalling  4,783,142,000  kilowatt  hours  for  the  month.  This  was 
I77r  higher  than  in  January,  1950.  when  it  totalled  4,080,989,000.  —Canadian  Press 
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dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  member^p  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Sectioa 
•^  Members  wear  the  chromiimi  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

*  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
m  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

*  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit 


WHEN? 

iir  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  aa 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

"3^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  Olfict 
in  any  political  party.) 

ii^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  hous^ 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Total  Conscription 


With  the  cost  of  living  at  an  all-time  high  and  with  the 
war  in  Korea  entering  a  grimmer  phase,  the  need  for  Total 
Conscription  becomes  more  apparent  and  more  imperative. 
The  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  should  im- 
mediately install  Total  Conscription  of  men,  machines,  mate- 
riel and  money— with  national  service  from  all  and  profits  to 
none. 

This  emergency  program  would  curb  inflation  and  back 
up  our  fighting  forces  with  all  the  resources  of  this  Continent. 
We  would  have  both  guns  and  butter. 
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The  duarterly  Survey 


Living  Costs  Up 

Sharp  increases  in  the  price  of 
food  boosted  the  Canadian  cost-of- 
Hving  index  by  3.5  points  in  June 
to  a  new  high  of  187.6  from  184.1, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported.  Prices  rose  for  meat, 
eggs  and  fresh  vegetables. 

The  3.5  climb  was  one  point  be- 
low the  record  monthly  jump  of 
4.5  last  February.  The  index  is 
based  on  1935-39  prices  equalling 
100.  It  has  risen  9%  during  the 
past  year. 

The  food  sub-index  increased 
9.9  points  to  a  new  high  of  249.7. 
The  sub-index  for  fuel  and  light 
rose  1.0  points  to  a  record  147.2. 
New  highs  were  established  in  all 
other  fields. 

Small,  scattered  increases  in  the 
clothing  group  advanced  this  sub- 
index  0.4  points  to  202.9.  Home 
furnishings  and  services  rose  0.3 
points  to  197.4. 

The  U.S.  cost  of  living  also  hit  an 
all-time  high  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported the  consumers'  price  index 
at  185.4  (using  the  1935  to  1939 
price  average  as  100) .  It  showed  a 
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rise  of  9.5%  over  the  past  year. 
Food,  which  accounts  for  approx- 
imately 40%  of  the  average  fam- 
ily's budget,  rose  13.8%. 

Adoption  of  Total  Conscription, 
which  Technocracy  a  d  v  oc  a  t  e  d 
strongly  since  the  start  of  the 
Korean  War,  would  prevent  the 
inflation  that  is  robbing  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Continent  of  their 
purchasing  power. 

^Calling  Control  Tower- 
Calling  Anybody' 


Bossell  in  the  Lot  Anseles  Times 


More  Power  for  Canada 

Ontario's  Hydroelectric  Power 
Commission  has  begun  work  on 
the  first  Canadian  phase  of  the 
biggest  international  hydroelectric 
project  in  history.  This  $157  mil- 
lion project  (which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  still-stymied  St.  Law- 
rence program)  will  divert  Niag- 
ara River  water  around  the  falls, 
shoot  it  through  a  5y2-mile  tunnel 
bored  in  solid  rock  300  feet  below 
the  heart  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont., 
and  into  a  giant  penstock  to  create 
600,000  h.p.  of  e  1  e  c  t  r  i  c  i  t  y  for 
southern  Ontario. 

The  present  crew  of  1,800  work- 
ers will  be  increased  by  next  year 
to  some  6,000,  including  2,000  men 
now  being  recruited  in  Britain, 
and  1,000  Canadian  hard-rock 
miners  needed  to  blast  and  re- 
move 2,000,000  cu.  yds.  of  rock  to 
create  the  subterranean  river  bed. 

When  completed  in  1955,  the 
new  power  station  will  more  than 
double  the  total  generating  capa- 
city of  the  Ontario  hydroelectric 
system.  Even  so,  capacity  will  be 
just  a  short  hop  ahead  of  the  prov- 
ince's unprecedented  industrial 
development  (e.g.,  London's  big 
new  d  i  e  s  e  1  locomotive  factory, 
Hamilton's  recently  opened  stain- 
less steel  plant) .  Commission 
Chairman  Robert  H.  Saunders 


estimates  that  the  new  plant's  six 
generators,  largest  ever  built  in 
Canada,  will  take  care  of  Ontario's 
steadily  increasing  power  needs 
for  less  than  two  years. 

Per  capita  production  of  elec- 
tric power  was  higher  in  Canada 
in  1950  (326  kw.)  than  any  other 
country  except  Norway  (484) .  The 
average  Ontario  domestic  con- 
sumer used  3,648  kw-h  compared 
with  1,830  for  the  U.S.  consumer. 

'Peace  Scare' 

The  first  response  of  the  U.S. 
economy  to  the  cease  -  fire  pro- 
posal was  a  sinking  spell  in  prices 
of  stocks  and  commodities. 

More  Than  Factories 
Are  Needed 


Fitzpatrick    in    The    St.    Louis    Poet-Dispatch 
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Sensitive  commodities  dropped 
sharply  on  June  25,  the  first  trad- 
ing day  following  the  proposal. 
The  level  of  these  commodities 
dropped  to  its  lowest  since  last 
November. 

Stock  prices  dipped  sharply  on 
June  25,  and  again  on  June  28. 
Industrial  stocks  were  near  their 
low  for  the  year. 

In  an  attempt  to  allay  the  fears 
of  business  men  worried  by  the 
'peace  scare'  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  (July  6)  says  confidently: 
'Armament  is  the  great  pump- 
priming  mechanism  of  the  future.' 

Technocracy  points  out  that  a 
social  system  which  depends  upon 
war  production  for  its  survival  is 
not  a  healthy  system  to  have 
around.  We  had  better  get  rid  of 
it,  before  it  gets  rid  of  us  ! 

Fami  Revolution 

During  World  War  II,  North 
American  agricultural  production 
expanded  greatly.  We  were  feed- 
ing Europe  then,  as  well  as  our 
army,  and  civiHan  consumption  of 
agricultural  production,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  was  also  up.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  made  by  Professor 
Theodore  W.  Schultz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  by  1944  U.S. 


food  production  was  a  third  above 
the  pre-war  level  and  all  agricul- 
ture was  up  by  one-fourth. 

Since  the  war,  this  expanded 
agricultural  output  has  continued. 
Furthermore,  since  the  war,  farm- 
ers have  bought  great  quantities 
of  agricultural  machinery.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1949  U.S.  Agricultural 
Year  Book  (the  latest  available), 
tlie  number  of  tractors  on  Ameri- 
can farms  that  year  was  58% 
greater  than  in  1944.  There  were 
34%  more  motor  trucks.  And  in 
1948,  the  latest  year  on  which  sta- 
tistics were  given  for  the  follow- 
ing: there  were  210%  more  corn 
pickers  than  in  1944;  100%  more 
combines,  90%  more  tractor  culti- 
vators, 722%  more  power  spray- 
ers and  dusters,  63%  more  power 
grinders  and  crushers,  etc. 

The  same  twin  trends  of  tech- 
nology and  abundance  have  taken 
place  in  Canada.  These  trends  will 
force  an  economic  revolution  on 
this  Continent  within  the  next  few 
years.  North  Americans  will  have 
to  install  a  new  social  system 
which  can  operate  our  technology 
at  a  high  rate  and  then  distribute 
the  resultant  abundance  to  all  our 
citizens.  Only  Technocracy  can  do 
the  job.  —The  Editor 


*    OURS  IS  AN  AGE  which  is  proud 
any  man  who  tries  to. 
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of  machines  that  think,  and  suspicious  of 
— Professor  Howard  Mumford  Jones 


How  to  Make  the  Vultures  Scream 

There  will  he  hesitancy,  resistance,  and  open  opposition  to  Total  Con- 
scription by  those  whose  interests  and  objectives  are  dishonorable.  By 
their  reactions  to  Total  Conscription,  you  shall  know  them  for  what 
they  are.   Here's  how  to  make  the  vultures  scream! 


■pOR  eighteen  years,  now,  Tech- 
^  nocracy  has  been  warning  the 
North  American  people  and  their 
leaders  that  they  face  an  emer- 
gency which  will  progress  into  a 
crisis  of  the  first  magnitude  if 
certain  action  is  not  taken.  The 
years  have  gone  on  and  the  em- 
ergency has  persisted,  although  it 
has  been  decked  out  in  a  variety 
of  guises  which  have  tended  to 
fool  the  public  into  thinking  that 
there  has  been  a  series  of  emer- 
gencies instead  of  one  continuous 
emergency — that  each  guise  was 
a  separate  and  distinct  emergency. 
The  crisis  which  Technocracy  said 
was  coming  has  not  yet  arrived. 
The  Price  System  has  been  able, 
temporarily,  through  a  series  of 
ever  greater  expediencies,  to 
dodge  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  the  general  trend;  and  chaos 
has  not  yet  descended  over  the 
landscape.  But  the  Technocrats 
have  never  let  up  on  their  steady 
output  of  warning  signals;  and,  no 
matter  what  guise  the  emergency 
wore,   nothing  could  fool  them 
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into  believing  that  they  were 
in  error  and  that  the  emergency 
was  over.  Their  prediction  of  a 
crisis  ahead  continued  with  such 
a  chronic  relentlessness  that 
skeptics  were  wont  to  pass  it  off 
as  'old  stuff.' 

However,  the  Technocrats  have 
not  been  playing  a  game  of  'Wolf, 
Wolf!'  Nor  have  they  been  seeking 
to  capitalize  on  a  propaganda- 
created  spectre  which  is  more 
illusion  than  reality.  They  have 
been  in  the  unique  and  unenvi- 
able position  of  knowing  what  is 
going  to  happen,  and  sometime 
soon.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
name  the  particular  week  and 
day  of  the  crisis,  nor  the  exact 
form  it  will  take;  but  they  know 
what  is  causing  its  development 
and  the  general  rate  of  accelera- 
tion of  the  trends  which  are  bring- 
ing it  about. 

Technocrats  also  know  that  the 
Continent  of  North  America  could 
rise  to  a  state  of  social  develop- 
ment, and  achieve  a  standard  of 
general  welfare,  that  has  never 
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been  contemplated,  much  less  ex- 
perienced, before  in  the  history  of 
man.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
the  public,  they  have  the  pecul- 
iarly incompatible  appearance  of 
being  calamity  howlers  and  Uto- 
pians— of  being  simultaneously 
the  blackest  pessimists  and  the 
brightest  optimists.  But  Techno- 
crats are  not  fazed  by  the  re- 
actions of  the  ignorant.  They  have 
stayed  clear  of  the  lures  of  politi- 
cal action;  they  have  rejected  the 
compromises  which  might  have 
brought  in  rich  subsidies;  and 
they  have  dismissed  from  mem- 
bership the  occasional  unstable 
member  who  would  have  the 
organization  abandon  its  strategic 
position  and  seek  the  footlights 
and  applause  of  the  political  arena. 
The  politico-business-eccelesias- 
tical  leadership  of  America  tried 
desperately  to  discredit  and  ex- 
tinguish Technocracy,  while  this 
same  leadership  moved  on  from 
one  social  blunder  into  a  greater 
one.  After  involving  itself  in 
World  War  II  and  contributing  in 
a  major  way  to  its  death  and  de- 
struction, the  United  States  lead- 
ership realized  that  it  needed  a 
larger  calamity  than  a  war  of  that 
magnitude  if  it  were  to  evade 
much  longer  the  crisis  which  the 
Technocrats  had   been  warning 


against.  So,  various  official  and 
unofficial  leaders  of  the  U.S.A. 
proceeded  to  finagle  the  country 
into  taking  over  the  whole  world 
— by  bribery,  by  seduction,  or  by 
the  force  of  arms;  and,  in  this, 
they  sought  the  aid  of  all  the  sor- 
did and  unsavory  fascist  backwash 
that  had  survived  the  previous 
half  century  of  social  brutality 
and  degeneracy.  Among  these  are 
included  Hirohito,  Chiang  K  a  i- 
shek,  Bao  Dai,  Syngman  R  h  e  e, 
Francisco  Franco,  Eugenio  Pacelli, 
Winston  Churchill,  and  Antonio 
Salazar,  to  name  only  a  few.  The 
only  reasons  that  Benito  Musso- 
lini and  Adolph  Hitler  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  line-up  is  that  one 
Vv^as  bumped  off  for  reasons  of  ex- 
pediency and  the  other  can't  be 
located  at  the  moment. 

But  the  world  is  too  big  a  terri- 
tory for  even  the  U.S.A.  to 
muscle  in  on,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  world's  top  reactionaries. 
There  is  not  enough  loot  to  satisfy 
those  who  can  be  bribed  or  se- 
duced; and  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources, men,  or  strategic  organ- 
ization to  conquer  those  areas  that 
would  require  conversion  by  force 
of  arms.  Our  first  minor  military 
endeavor — against  a  small  'back- 
ward' area — already  is  ending  in 
a   stalemate.    Bewildered,   fright- 
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ened,  and  frustrated,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  particularly  their 
'leaders'  and  spokesmen,  view 
with  alarm  and  apprehension  the 
days  ahead.  Now,  even  they  can 
see  a  crisis  approaching. 

Trying  to  'save  face'  as  failure 
overwhelms  them,  the  American 
leaders  and  their  reactionary  co- 
horts point  a  finger  to  the  East 
and  scream,  'It's  all  his  f  a  u  1 1.' 
Meanwhile,  'he*  jus'  sits  there  with 
an  inscrutable  smile  on  his  face 
as  he  wittles  out  jet  planes  that  go 
faster  than  ours,  better  and  more 
powerful  tanks,  more  deadly 
artillery,  superior  submarines,  and 
nobody  knows  what  kind  of  super- 
bombs and  rockets;  and,  all  the 
time  he  is  doing  this,  he  keeps 
saying,  'I  am  a  peaceful  man;  I 
love  peace,'  and  his  mustache 
twitches  with  a  kindly  smile. 

Well,  maybe  the  man  with  the 
mustache,  really  doesn't  love 
peace;  maybe  he's  as  crazy  as  some 
Americans  and  wants  to  take  over 
the  whole  world;  maybe  he  is  just 
playing  for  time.  Maybe  he  is 
then,  maybe,  he  isn't.  In  the  all- 
over  view,  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference; either  way,  we're  licked. 
There  is  this  secondary  difference 
however:  If  he  does  not  attack 
(and  we're  able  to  restrain  our- 
selves from  attacking  him),  we 
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will  go  under  faster  than  if  he 
does  attack.  Does  this  mean  that 
he  is  strong  and  we  are  weak? 
Not  at  all.  It  merely  means  that 
we  lack  an  effective  strategy  of 
survival.  If  an  external  force  does 
not  lick  us,  our  internal  incon- 
sistencies wiU. 

This  is  the  view  that  greets  our 
Price  System  leaders,  although 
most  of  them  do  not  see  it  this 
clearly  as  yet.  They  are  blinded 
by  their  own  incapacities.  Lack- 
ing strategic  direction,  they 
merely  thrash  around  in  a  fit  of 
angry  violence,  like  the  cornered 
movie  monster  who  has  the  brawn 
of  a  Superman  end  the  brain  of  a 
crazed  and  moronic  delinquent. 
But  the  amazing  and  fortunate 
thing  about  our  situation  is  that, 
whether  the  coming  emergency 
shall  be  peace  or  war,  the  stra- 
tegy for  meeting  it  is  the  same. 
There  may  be  tactical  differences, 
but  strategically  it  is  the  same 
problem. 

The  problem  demands  that  this 
.Continent  abandon  its  anarchy,  its 
haphazard  expediencies,  and  its 
confusion  (both  the  organized  and 
unorganized  confusion).  It  de- 
mands that  we  consolidate  and  in- 
tegrate our  resources,  equipment, 
and  operating  personnel  on  the 
basis  of  maximum  efficiency  and 
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effectiveness  to  make  this  Conti- 
nent strong  and  resourceful.  There 
is  a  tremendous  power,  a  marvel- 
ous skill,  and  an  almost  unlimited 
capacity  for  accomplishment  con- 
tained within  its  operating  mech- 
anism, if  only  there  were  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  strategy  of  direc- 
tion. This  mechanism  grew  up 
under  the  politicians  and  business- 
men who  happened  to  be  riding 
in  the  saddle  of  social  affairs.  Its 
grov^h  in  size  and  power  has 
given  them  an  appearance  of  'im- 
portance' which  they  do  not  merit. 
They  did  not  understand  the 
mechanism  contrivance  that  they 
were  astride.  They  had  no  vision 
of  its  potentialities;  and  they  did 
not  know  where  it  was  taking 
them.  But,  they  'pulled  leather' 
and  held  on,  with  the  result  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
position  enabled  them  to  collect 
so  much  prize  money  that  they 
acquired  the  psychosis  of  big 
shots.  Now,  they  are  in  real 
trouble. 

The  rules  of  the  game  are  chang- 
ing. Different  types  of  controls 
are  needed  for  this  new  kind  of 
social  giant.  The  social  mechan- 
ism of  North  America  is  reaching 
maturity  and  (in  its  physical 
aspects)  it  has  become  so  huge 
and  so  powerful  that  it  requires 


strategic  direction  and  planning 
to  keep  it  in  tow;  we  must  know 
in  advance  where  we  are  going 
with  it.  The  ignorant  and  undis- 
ciphned  anarchy  of  just  'pulling 
leather'  and  holding  on  will  no 
longer  suffice.  We  have  reached 
the  place  where  it  is  imperative 
that  this  Continent  operate  under 
the  rules  of  abundance  instead  of 
under  the  rules  of  scarcity.  With- 
out a  demand  in  the  world  mar- 
kets to  gobble  up  the  expansion, 
the  values  and  pay-offs  of  a  scar- 
city economy  cannot  be  upheld. 
The  present  attempt  to  maintain 
a  scarcity  psychology  among  the 
American  people  is  becoming 
ridiculously  comical.  The  ware- 
houses and  storage  facilities  of 
North  America  are  not  great 
enough  to  hold  all  the  'scarcities' 
which  our  business  and  political 
administrators  are  trying  to  tell 
us  are  in  'short  supply.' 

Is  the  real  danger  in  the  world 
today  (from  the  view  of  North 
America's  welfare)  external  or  is 
it  strictly  internal?  We  think  it  is 
both — but  in  a  different  sense 
than  our  professional  propagan- 
dists are  depicting  it. 

With  the  world's  population 
registering  a  net  increase  in  ex- 
cess of  60,000  per  day,  and  with 
an  accelerating  demand  for  limit- 
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ed  and  insufficient  natural  re- 
sources, there  is  a  constant  and 
serious  threat  to  any  area  which 
has  a  supply  of  resources  and 
which  exhibits  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing noticeably  above  the  average. 
This  threat  resides  in  Latin  Am- 
erica, in  Western  Europe,  in  non- 
communist  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
those  places  which  our  propagan- 
dists call  'enemy  territory.'  These 
areas  have  only  one  long-term  ob- 
jective so  far  as  we  are  concerned; 
that  is,  to  invade  and  loot  the 
North  American  Continent.  But 
they  need  not  invade  by  force  of 
arms  (that  is,  not  necessarily); 
there  are  other  and  subtler  means 
than  that.  Some  countries  may 
achieve  the  same  results  merely 
by  threatening  to  'go  communist/ 
Then  our  politicians  will  get 
frantic  and  loot  North  America 
for  them,  in  order  to  bribe  them 
into  staying  'democratic' — like 
Greece  and  Italy,  for  example.  Or 
the  foreign  areas  may  organize 
large  voting  blocs  of  their  un- 
assimulated  nationals  or  ideologi- 
cal brethren  residing  on  this  Con- 
tinent and  have  them  pressure 
American  and  Canadian  politi- 
cians into  denuding  this  Conti- 
nent and  shipping  the  loot  to  them 
(in  our  own  ships)  in  exchange 
for  votes.  Of  course,  this  motive 


will  be  disguised  with  a  thick 
meringue  of  Christian'  virtue;  for, 
in  a  'democracy,'  where  public 
opinion  must  be  reckoned  with, 
nothing  must  appear  to  be  what  it 
really  is.  In  any  event,  this  Con- 
tinent gets  looted. 

The  great  internal  threat  resides 
mainly  within  its  corporate  busi- 
ness enterprise  system  and  in  the 
concepts  of  bourgeois  success  that 
go  with  it.  These  foster  an  anar- 
chy of  operations,  particularly  at 
the  consumer  end,  that  is  purpose- 
fully wasteful,  socially  degenera- 
tive, and  permanently  debilitating 
from  a  resource  standpoint.  We  are 
squandering  many  of  our  natural 
resources  at  a  far  faster  rate  than 
we  can  sustain  for  any  extended 
period  of  time.  A  number  of  these 
resources  are  even  now  in  short 
supply  and  we  must  supplement 
them  by  looting  other  areas  of  the 
earth;  for  example,  petroleum, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron  ore,  tung- 
sten, chromium,  vanadium,  and 
tin,  not  to  mention  uranium.  The 
lavish  wastefulness  of  the  suc- 
cessful bourgeois  way  of  life 
which  we  are  trying  to  uphold  for 
a  minority  of  our  citizens  will 
wreck  the  society  of  this  Conti- 
nent if  nothing  else  does.  In  fact, 
it  may  succeed  in  doing  so  before 
anything  else  is  able  to. 
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Some  of  our  political  and  busi- 
ness leaders  may  be  sincerely  in- 
terested in  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people  of  North  America,  now 
and  in  the  future.  But,  obviously, 
many  of  them  (perhaps  a  large 
majority)  are  not.  They  are  more 
interested  in  helping  other  areas 
of  the  world  to  loot  this  Continent 
or  in  facilitating  the  wastage  of 
its  resources,  a  la  bourgeoisie,  for 
some  private  short-range  advan- 
tage to  themselves.  These  internal 
termites  are  more  destructive  to 
the  welfare  of  this  Continent  than 
any  alleged  enemy  behind  the 
'iron  curtain.'  Certain  of  them  are 
so  anti- American  that,  for  ex- 
ample, they  would  much  rather 
see  our  resources  deployed  to  fas- 
cist Spain,  to  be  squandered  by 
that  human  butcher,  Francisco 
Franco,  than  to  be  utilized  on  this 
Continent  for,  shall  we  suggest, 
flood  control.  But,  we  suspect, 
these  subversivies  will  never  be 
brought  to  account  before  the 
official  investigating  committees — 
certainly  not  while  large  voting 
blocs  of  foreign  sympathizers  back 
their  hand. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  simple 
and  effective  strategy  for  defeat- 
ing the  enemies  of  this  Continent, 
both  the  external  and  the  internal 
enemies.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  stra- 
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tegy  than  can  successfully  meet 
the  developing  crisis.  This  is  not 
a  new  strategy,  but  one  that  is 
well-known  on  this  Continent, 
having  received  wide  publicity 
since  June,  1940;  and  it  would  also 
serve  to  distinguish  between  the 
friends  and  foes  of  this  Continent 
as  nothing  else  could.  This  is  the 
strategy  of  Total  Conscription — 
national  service  from  all  and  pro- 
fits to  none. 

Total  Conscription  would  multi- 
ply the  operating  efficiency  of 
North  America;  it  would  reduce 
waste  to  a  minimum;  it  would 
greatly  diminish  the  amount  of 
human  toil  and  effort  required. 
And  it  would  make  this  Continent 
secure,  both  from  termitism  with- 
in and  from  infiltration  and  inva- 
sion from  without.  Whether  we 
involve  ourselves  in  a  third  world 
war  or  don't,  this  Continent  is 
faced  with  an  emergency  of  the 
first  magnitude;  and  this  emer- 
gency calls  for  an  all-out  national 
effort  by  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Total  Conscription  would  place 
all  effectives,  male  and  female,  in- 
to national  service — for  service  in 
the  armed  forces,  for  function  in 
production  and  services,  or  f  o  r 
training  as  students,  wherever 
they  are  most  needed.    They  all 
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would  receive  similar  pay  and 
allowances;  no  one  would  get  rich 
and  no  one  would  be  impoverish- 
ed. This  Continent  could  then 
operate  on  the  basis  of  All  for  One, 
and  One  for  All.  There  could  be 
neither  vultures  nor  parasites. 

All  materials  would  be  con- 
scripted and  allocated  where  need- 
ed. The  government  would  have 
complete  control  of  all  flow-lines 
and  would  be  the  sole  owner  of 
all  materials  in  transit.  There 
would  be  no  buying  and  selling 
by  individuals  and  corporations, 
no  chiseling  and  no  gouging. 

All  machines  —  all  energy-con- 
suming devices  —  would  be  con- 
scripted for  national  service,  to  be 
used,  scrapped,  or  held  in  reserve 
as  the  requirements  would  de- 
termine. There  would  be  no  'bar- 
gaining' with  business,  no  black 
markets,  no  division  of  the  loot 
(war  contracts). 

All  money  and  financial  insti- 
tutions would  be  conscripted  and 
all  interests,  rents,  royalties,  divi- 
dends, and  other  monetary  accre- 
tions would  be  frozen;  all  litiga- 
tion, mortgages,  and  debts,  like- 
wise, would  be  suspended.  There 
would  be  no  taxes  and  no  new 
creation  of  debt. 

With  Total  Conscription,  it 
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would  be  possible  to  mobiUze  this 
Continent  on  a  basis  of  efficiency, 
of  conservation  of  resources,  and 
of  security.  This  is  impossible 
under  private  enterprise.  No  spe- 
cial interests  would  be  served;  we 
could  go  to  work  directly  on  the 
job  at  hand;  and  there  would  be 
no  incentive  for  sabotaging  the 
national  effort.  Nothing  could  be 
gained  from  wastage  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort,  as  in  World  War  II. 

Total  Conscription  is  an  honest 
and  honorable  method  of  meeting 
the  Continental  emergency,  as  well 
as  the  most  efficient.  Those  North 
Americans  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Continent  and 
its  people  will  not  want  to  evade 
it;  but  they  will  gladly  accept  it 
and  support  it  as  the  only  decent 
thing  to  do. 

Nevertheless,  we  can  expect 
Total  Conscription  to  meet  up 
with  some  oppK)sition  and  resist- 
ance. The  most  vehement  of  this 
opposition  will  come  from  those 
who  are  interested  in  selUng  out 
this  Continent  to  foreign  interests 
or  in  looting  it  wastefully  for  the 
short-range  enrichment  of  a  small, 
arrogant  bourgeoisie.  Varying  de- 
grees of  resistance  will  come  from 
those  who  seek  immediate  selfish 
advantages  from  the  Continental 
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emergency — from  those  who  are 
lacking  in  Continental  and  nation- 
al patriotism.  These  groups  will 
constitute  a  considerable  number 
of  'good  Americans'  and  'good 
Canadians'  who,  outside  of  being 
corrupted  by  commercialism  or 
subverted  by  foreign  interests,  or 
both,  might  be  able  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  patriotic  North  Am- 
ericans. Even  now,  they  will  prob- 
ably insist  (both  to  themselves 
and  to  others)  that  they  are  patri- 
otic; and  they  may  also  claim  to 
be  Christians.  One  will  be  about 
as  true  as  the  other. 

Technocrats  have  nothing  spe- 
cial to  gain  from  Total  Conscrip- 
tion; that  is,  nothing  that  would 
not  also  accrue  equally  to  all  other 
citizens  of  this  Continent.  They 
constitute  a  unique  body.  They 
are  the  only  ones  who  are  in  a 
position  to  initiate  a  program  of 
Total  Conscription.  No  other  group 
could;  for,  it  is  contrary  to  all  the 
chiseling  incentives  and  special 
interests  of  other  organized 
groups.  But,  once  the  program  is 
initiated,  many  other  groups  could 
come  to  its  support  as  a  gesture 
of  their  basically  patriotic  posi- 
tion. 

In  presenting  its  program  of 
Total    Conscription,    Technocracy 
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asks  all  citizens  and  groups  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  all 
governmental  agencies  and  offi- 
cials to  give  it  their  full  support. 
Ihere  will  be  no  hesitancy  oh  the 
part  of  those  who  are  genuinely 
and  honorably  interested  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  and 
the  civilization  of  this  Continent. 
But,  there  will  be  hesitancy,  re- 
sistance, and  open  opposition  by 
those  whose  interests  and  objec- 
tives are  dishonorable;  and  the  de- 
gree of  their  opposition  will  be  an 
index  to  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
honorable intentions.  By  their  re- 
action to  Total  Conscription,  you 
shall  know  them  for  what  they 
are.  The  honorable  citizens  of 
North  America  can  take  it  from 
there. 

North  America  cannot  advance 
into  the  future  infested  with  par- 
asites and  vultures;  and  right  now 
it's  in  a  pretty  mangy  condition. 
It  is  most  urgent  that  the  society 
of  this  Continent  be  disinfected  if 
it  is  to  survive  as  the  number  one 
technological  potential  of  the 
world.  The  only  technique  by 
which  it  can  be  cleansed  of  its 
vermin  is  through  the  application 
of  Total  Conscription.  The  patri- 
otic citizens  of  North  America  wiU 
welcome  this  cleansing  and  invig- 
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orating  procedure;  but,  the  para- 
sites and  vultures  will  shriek  and 
scream  like  everything.  Then,  you 


will  know  who  are  the  real  ene- 
mies of  your  Continent. 

—Wilton  Ivie,  CHQ 


if  HONG  KONG.  iNaUiral  factors  and  over-population  are  threatening  the  exis- 
tence of  the  human  race,  an  American  food  expert  said  here.  He  pointed  to  the  de- 
crease of  tillable  land  and  increasing  erosion  of  top  soil  as  dangers. 

The  Rev.  D.  K.  Farris,  formerly  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Cheloo  University  in  Shantung,  warned  that  if  this  development  went  on  at  the  same 
rate  for  another  70  years,  mankind  would  have  to  find  another  planet  where  we  could 
get  some  land  to  live  on.' 

Dr.  Farris  painted  the  following  gloomy  picture: 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  earth,  one-quarter  is  land  and  only  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  land  surface  is  under  cultivation.  The  amount  of  land  supporting  plant 
life  has  decreased  by  one-third  since  the  time  man  began  to  inhabit  the  earth. 

Rivers  all  over  the  world  are  carrying  away  immense  quantities  of  top  soil,  which 
is  vital  to  the  survival  of  mankind.  In  the  United  States,  it  was  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  the  top  soil  has  been  washed  away. 

The  seas  were  also  being  robbed  of  fish — without  replacement. 

The  fowl  population  and  the  animal  world— two  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  food  supply — are  also  shrinking  and  more  and  more  people  are  turning  to  a  vege- 
table diet. 

How  would  this  fit  in  with  the  population  figure?  The  population  of  the  world 
has  risen  to  a  present  high  of  over  2,000,000,000  from  400,000,000  in  1630.  Accord- 
ing to  FAO  estimates,  it  takes  23/2  acres  to  provide  adequate  subsistense  for  a  man, 
but  the  shrinking  land  now  averages  only  .88  acres  per  capita  in  Europe  and  one-third 
of  an  acre  per  capita  in  Asia.  — British  United  Press 

*  WASHINGTON.— The  Agriculture  Department  announced  the  sale  of  16,800,000 
pounds  of  dried  whole  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  cut-rate  of  20  cents  a  pound. 
The  eggs  have  been  in  storage  in  a  huge  cave  near  Atchison,  Kansas. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  normally  sells  its  dried  whole  eggs  at  60 
cents  a  pound  on  the  export  market  and  $1.03  a  pound  to  domestic  buyers. 

The  announcement  said  the  sale  to  Britain  was  made  at  prices  considerably 
below  cost  to  reduce  stocks  that  still  are  above  domestic  requirements.  The  govern- 
ment now  has  21,500,000  pounds  of  dried  eggs  remaining  out  of  82,700,000  pounds 
purchased  for  price  support  purposes  in  1950. 

The  department  also  announced  an  offer  to  the  highest  domestic  bidder  of  650,- 
000  pounds  of  dried  eggs  which  will  spoil  unless  used.  This  quantity  is  in  addition 
to  1,000,000  pounds  currently  being  offered  to  domestic  buyers  on  a  fixed-price  basis 
of  $1.03  a  pound.  —British  United  Press 

*  FRANKFURT.— Germany's  coal-rich  Ruhr  plans  to  buy  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  of  high-priced  American  coal  during  the  next  three  months,  while  selling  6,200,000 
tons  of  its  own  to  foreign  buyers  on  Allied  orders. 

Disclosing  this,  American  officials  said  the  U^S.  coal  will  cost  $20  a  ton.  The 
Germans  get  about  $11  a  ton  for  their  compulsory  coal  exports  to  Western  Europe. 

— Associated  Press 

*  MY  INTEREST  is  in  the  Future  because  I  am  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
there.  —Charles  F.  Kettering 
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The  Problem  of  Human  Governance 

Continental  Headquarters  of  Technocracy  Inc.  reviews  Norbert 
Wiener's  book,  The  Human  Use  of  Human  Beings.  In  view  of  the  'pres- 
ent technological  revolution,  this  and  Dr.  Wiener's  Cybernetics  are 
tivo  of  the  most  significant   books  published  in  the  last   ten  years. 


T^ORBERT  Wiener  is  a  profes- 
■^  ^  sor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  is  best  known  for  his 
work  on  'Cybernetics,'  the  study 
of  feed-back  control.  He  visual- 
izes the  possibility  —  even  more, 
the  probability  —  of  an  automatic 
social  mechanism,  requiring  little 
human  effort  or  vigilance.  But  the 
vision  seems  to  frighten  him,  or  at 
least  worry  him,  for  he  cannot 
convince  himself  that  it  will  be 
used  to  serve  mankind  benefi- 
cially. Nevertheless,  he  does  indi- 
cate what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  —  except  for  the  last 
phase.  Just  as  he  leads  up  to  a 
synthesis,  he  suddenly  comes  to 
a  dead  end,  without  any  concrete 
suggestions  to  offer.  Although  the 
book  as  a  whole  follows  a  consis- 
tent trend,  the  author  frequently 
strays  off  the  main  path  for  short 
distances,  but  he  always  returns 
before  getting  too  far  afield. 

Wiener  begins  the  book  with 
this  statement:  'I  have  been  occu- 
pied for  many   years  with   prob- 
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lems  of  communication  engineer- 
ing. These  have  led  to  the  design 
and  investigation  of  various  sorts 
of  communication  machines,  some 
of  which  have  shown  an  uncanny 
ability  to  simulate  human  beha- 
vior, and  thereby  to  throw  light 
on  the  possible  nature  of  human 
behavior.  They  have  even  shown 
the  existence  of  a  tremendous 
possibility  of  replacing  human  be- 
havior, in  many  cases  in  which 
the  human  being  is  relatively 
slow  and  ineffective.  We  are  thus 
in  an  immediate  need  of  discussing 
the  powers  of  these  machines  as 
they  impinge  on  the  human  being, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  new 
and  fundamental  revolution  in 
technique.' 

'That  we  will  have  to  change 
many  details  of  our  mode  of  life 
in  the  face  of  the  new  machines 
is  certain,'  Wiener  says. 

In  discussing  the  types  of  com- 
munication, he  discusses  the 
simple  fundamentals  thus:  'We 
ordinarily  think  of  a  message  as 
sent  from  human  being  to  human 
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being.  This  need  not  be  the  case 
at  all.  If,  being  lazy,  instead  of 
getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  press  a  button  which  turns 
on  the  heat,  closes  the  window, 
and  starts  an  electric  heating  unit 
under  the  coffee  pot,  I  am  send- 
ing messages  to  all  these  pieces 
of  apparatus.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
the  electric  egg  boiler  starts  a 
whistle  going  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes,  it  is  sending  me  a 
message.  If  the  thermostat  records 
that  the  room  is  too  warm,  and 
turns  off  the  oil  burner,  the  mes- 
sage may  be  said  to  be  a  method 
of  control  of  the  oil  burner.  Con- 
trol, in  other  words,  is  nothing  but 
the  sending  of  messages  which 
effectively  change  the  behavior  of 
the  recipient.  .  .  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  talk  to  a 
machine,  a  machine  to  a  person, 
and  a  machine  to  a  machine.* 

The  behavior  of  a  machine,  like 
that  of  a  kitten  or  a  man,  consists 
of  receiving  a  pattern  of  input 
data,  interpreting  it,  and  respond- 
ing to  it  in  a  selected  manner.  The 
behavior  of  complex  machines  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  human 
behavior,  including  memory.  Be- 
havior, whether  it  be  automatic 
machine  or  man,  consists  of  these 
phases:  (1)  a  sensory  apparatus 
receives  messages  or  stimuli;   (2) 
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a  communications  system  trans- 
mits these  messages  to  a  motor 
mechanism,  which  responds  with 
movement   or  some  other  action; 

(3)  the  action  stimulates  some 
other  sensory  apparatus,  which 

(4)  sends  back  messages  regard- 
ing the  action  to  the  control  mech- 
anism, and  (5)  this,  in  turn,  form- 
ulates other  messages  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  motor  mechanism  as 
a  consequence,  and  in  conformity 
with,  these  feed-back  messages. 

Wiener  discusses  at  considerable 
length  two  general  types  of  con- 
trols: the  rigid  control  and  the 
feed-back  control.  He  illustrates 
both  of  these  by  means  of  various 
machines  and  examples  from 
organic  life.  The  rigid  control  is 
one  that  is  operated  entirely  from 
the  top,  and  is  not  influenced  by 
the  behavior  of  the  effectors.  An 
automatic  dishwashing  machine 
would  be  an  example.  You  put  the 
dishes  and  the  detergent  into  it 
and  turn  it  on.  It  then  proceeds 
through  a  definite,  pre-arranged 
cycle,  without  variation,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  various  compon- 
ents. The  automatic  electric  hot 
water  heater,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  simple  example  of  a  feed-back 
control.  There  is  a  mechanism  'at 
the  top'  which  turns  the  electricity 
into  the  heating  coils  and  shuts  it 
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off,  but  the  guiding  factor  comes 
'from  below.'  That  is,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  determines  when 
the  electricity  shall  be  turned  on 
and  shut  off. 

In  the  organic  world,  the  insect 
is  an  example  of  a  rigid  type  of 
mechanism,  both  in  structure  and 
behavior.  Its  nervous  system  is 
already  set  up  to  respond  in  a  cer- 
tain manner  to  a  given  stimulus, 
and  this  behavior  is  invariable.  An 
ant-hill  society  is  a  rigid  society; 
it  has  not  changed  in  structure  or 
mode  of  operation  in  the  past  fifty 
million  years.  Its  members  are 
automatons,  behaving  as  they 
must  behave,  without  choice  or 
right  of  making  decisions.  Only 
slightly  less  rigid  is  the  behavior 
of  birds.  Their  life  cycles  are  quite 
exact.  They  follow  the  seasons  in 
a  pre-arranged  manner;  they  build 
the  same  types  of  nests,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  and  the  bird 
that,  by  some  unusual  circum- 
stances, has  never  seen  a  nest  of 
the  species,  nevertheless,  'knows' 
just  how  to  build  one. 

The  human  being  is  the  most 
developed  type  of  organic  mech- 
anism which  is  governed  on  the 
feed-back  principle.  Man  differs 
from  all  other  animals  in  that  he 
is  a  talking  animal;  he  is  the  only 
animal  to  have  developed  speech. 


(Other  animals  may  utter  sounds, 
and  these  sounds  may  have  cer- 
tain restricted  meanings,  but  they 
are  inherited,  not  learned,  utter- 
ances; they  are  spontaneous  and 
are  always  those  sounds  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  species. 
It  is  true,  some  animals,  for  ex- 
ample the  parrot,  may  learn  to 
imitate  other  sounds,  but  these 
are  only  meaningless  sounds  to 
them;  they  do  not,  in  any  sense, 
constitute  a  spoken  language.) 
Man  does  not  inherit  speech;  he 
inherits  the  power  of  speech.  The 
particular  type  of  speech  must  be 
learned.  Through  language,  men 
are  able  to  assemble  complex  be- 
havior patterns  and  to  communi- 
cate effectively  with  each  other. 
Even  if  a  group  of  children  were 
brought  up  without  contact  with 
any  language,  they  would  invent 
a  primitive  language  of  their  own, 
so  strong  is  man's  impulse  to  com- 
municate with  his  fellow  beings. 
Man  may  communicate  by  means 
of  a  spoken  language,  a  written 
language,  a  signal  language,  or 
some  other  form  of  code. 

Within  his  body,  man's  behavior 
is  governed  largely  by  feed-back 
controls.  In  various  parts  of  the 
body,  such  as  muscles  and  joints, 
there  are  sensory  organs  which 
record   the   conditions   in   their 
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iocaUty  and  report  them  back  to 
the  motor  elements  (the  muscles, 
via  nerve  coordinators)  and  in 
this  way  the  body  is  able  to  main- 
tain equilibrium,  to  walk,  or  to  do 
some  other  sp>ecific  function.  In 
the  brain,  there  is  a  mechanism 
for  recording  data  (memory)  and, 
under  certain  stimulation,  this 
data  is  fed  back  in  such  a  way  as 
to  regulate  the  behavior  of  the 
organism.  For  example,  you  may 
touch  a  hot  stove.  The  brain  rec- 
ords an  association  between  in- 
tense pain  and  a  hot  stove;  so,  the 
next  time  you  see  a  hot  stove, 
this  memory  is  fed  back  to  the 
control  mechanism,  which  in  turn 
inhibits  you  from  touching  the 
stove  again.  (However,  some 
people's  conditioning  exceeds  the 
useful  Hmits  of  such  experiences 
and,  in  this  case,  they  would  re- 
frain also  from  touching  a  c  o  1  d 
stove.  This  type  of  excess  'learn- 
ing' is  manifested  detrimentally  in 
many  of  man's  inhibitions,  partic- 
ularly those  in  the  social  field.) 

Wiener  contrasts  entropy  in  a 
system  with  progress,  entropy 
being  the  amount  of  disorder  and 
progress  the  amount  of  controlled 
effort.  He  hkens  this  to  thermo- 
dynamics, wherein-  entropy  is  the 
amount  of  degraded,  uncontroll- 
able heat  energy,  and  progress  the 
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amount  of  controllable,  hence 
usable,  energy.  Entropy  may  be 
increased  but  not  decreased;  in- 
versely, controllable  energy  can 
be  lost,  but  not  gained,  in  a  n  y 
closed  system.  Similarly  messages 
transmitted  by  radio  waves  or 
telephone  may  be  lost,  in  part  or 
in  whole,  due  to  static  or  line 
noises,  or  other  causes,  and  once 
lost  they  cannot  be  regained. 
Further,  communication  messages 
may  be  lost  because  the  recipient 
is  unable  to  decode  them;  for  ex- 
ample, messages  spoken  (encod- 
ed) in  a  foreign  language  are  only 
so  much  meaningless  noise  to  a 
person  who  does  not  understand 
(hence,  is  unable  to  decode)  that 
language. 

The  limits  of  tolerance  for  life 
as  we  know  it  are  very  narrow. 
The  fact  that  conditions  on  the 
earth  have  remained  within  that 
narrow  limit  for  so  many  millions 
of  years  is  a  cosmic  accident. 
Reason  decrees  that  eventually 
another  cosmic  accident  \yill  abol- 
ish life  on  this  planet,  particularly 
human  life.  Like  the  individual, 
the  species  is  also  doomed.  Yet, 
we  can  face  this  reality  and  still 
make  the  existence  of  the  human 
individual  and  the  human  species 
both  enjoyable  and  dignified.  We 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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Steel  P^aductiaa.  a^  Jle€Mi4ix^  Aaiioftd. 

TF  all  the  steel  made  in  the  world  last  year  was  divided  among  all  the 
^  people  on  earth,  each  would  get  about  172  pounds,  or  24  pounds 
more  than  in  1947. 

But  in  the  United  States  last  year  the  production  for  each  person 
was  1,274  pounds,  or  seven  times  the  per  capita  output  for  the  entire 
world,  and  94  pounds  higher  than  in  1947.  The  United  States,  with 
only  six  percent  of  the  world's  population,  produced  about  half  of  the 
world's  steel. 

So  far  this  year,  per  capita  production  in  this  country  has  risen 
well  above  the  1950  levels.  In  the  first  quarter  the  annual  rate  of  pro- 
duction was  equivalent  to  1,370  pounds  for  each  person  in  the  U.S.A. 
The  output  per  capita  last  year  for  other  leading  countries  was  about 
as  follows:  Belgium,  958  pounds;  Great  Britain,  721  pounds;  Canada, 
488  pounds;  France,  454  pounds;  Russia,  275  pounds;  Japan,  117 
pounds;  West  Germany,  554  pounds. 

'The  United  States  citizen  uses  more  steel  than  any  other  com- 
modity except  water — and  he  is  using  more  all  the  time,'  says  a  recent 
issue  of  Focus,  published  by  American  Geographical  Society. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  steel  made  for  each  person  last  year  was 
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short  of  the  amount  made  for  each  person  in  the  United  States  nearly 
40  years  ago.  The  amount  made  for  each  person  in  Russia  was  25 
pounds  short  of  the  amount  made  per  capita  in  the  United  States  when 
this  century  began. 

For  every  one  in  the  United  States  more  than  four  new  pounds 
of  steel  were  made  in  1950  to  one  pound  for  every  Russian.  Nearly 
three  pounds  were  made  to  one  pound  for  every  Frenchman. 

From  1947  to  1950  the  increase  in  production  for  each  person  in 
the  United  States  was  about  double  the  estimated  increase  for  each 
Russian. 

Last  year's  production  of  steel  in  Russia  is  estimated  at  approx- 
imately 28  million  net  tons,  against  96.7  milhon  tons  in  the  United 
States.  In  mid-April  a  Soviet  announcement  appeared  to  claim  about 
30  miUion  tons  production  for  1950,  but  authorities  in  the  United 
States  later  concluded  that  the  figure  was  only  the  rate  of  output  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  Soviet  said  steel  output  gained  49%  between  1940-1950,  while 
pig  iron  production  rose  30%.  In  the  United  States,  steel  production 
rose  44%  in  that  period  and  pig  iron  output  increased  39% . 

The  increase  in  steel  production  in  the  United  States  between 
1940  and  1950  exceeded  29,700,000  tons.  That  additional  tonnage  alone  . 
exceeded  Russia's  total  estimated  capacity. 

The  steel  production  in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  in  the 
United  States  was  34.5  million  tons,  a  record. 

The  per  capita  rates  of  steel  production  in  the  leading  countries 
of  Western  Europe  are  mostly  around  two  to  three  times  as  high  as 
in  Russia.  The  combined  total  steel  production  last  year  in  the  satel- 
lite countries  —  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  —  is 
estimated  to  have  been  less  than  the  production  in  France. — Steel  Facts 
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RAND  COULEE,  Wash.  — A  torrent  of  water  hoisted  280  feet 
above  the  level  of  Roosevelt  Lake  behind  Grand  Coulee  Dam  by 
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what  is  described  as  the  largest  pump  ever  built  has  begun  filling  a 
dry,  Ice  Age  lake  bed  to  usher  in  a  new  era  for  a  1,000, 000-acre  tract 
of  arid  land  in  Eastern  Washington. 

By  August  1,  with  a  second  pump  scheduled  to  go  into  operation 
meanwhile,  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  expect  to  have  the 
water  level  high  enough  in  the  newly-filling  Ice  Age  lake  to  begin  a 
test  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  canals,  siphons  and  lateral  ditches  so  far 
completed  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project. 

By  next  spring  the  first  87, 000-acre  block  of  farms,  on  most  of 
which  little  except  sagebrush  has  ever  grown,  is  scheduled  to  receive 
its  first  irrigation  water.  After  that  the  land  is  to  be  reclaimed  at  the 
rate  of  about  70,000  acres  a  year. 

The  giant  pump,  first  of  a  dozen  to  be  installed,  with  each  of  them 
capable  of  delivering  enough  water  to  supply  the  needs  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  at  work  for  almost  two  months.  Pumping  720,000  gal- 
lons a  minute,  each  will  handle  enough  water  for  about  100,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land.  Early  vibrations  which  caused  some  concern  have 
been  corrected. 

Designed  by  the  Byron  Jackson  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
built  by  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company  of  San  Francisco,  the  first 
of  what  are  considered  the  world's  two  largest  pumps  will  operate  in 
conjunction  with  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  the  world's  reputedly 
largest  motors,  of  65,000  horsepower  each.  The  first  pair  was  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company.  Four  more  are  on  order  from  Westing- 
house. 

Electrical  energy  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  pumps  to  lift 
the  water  out  of  Lake  Roosevelt,  backing  up  151  miles  to  the  Canadian 
border,  is  supplied  by  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  world's  biggest  power 
house  here  at  the  greatest  of  concrete  dams.  Sixteen  of  the  eighteen 
generators  which  will  operate  when  the  project  is  completed  now  are 
in  full  service,  with  another  scheduled  to  begin  producing  power  by 
August  1. 

If  enough  water  is  available  with  the  low  flow  of  the  Columbia  in 
winter,  the  generators  in  the  four-block  long  plant  will  furnish  a  peak 
of  around  2,250,000  kilowatts. 

A  maximum  of  five  of  the  generators  will  be  used  for  pumping^ 
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the  irrigation  water,  but  the  maximum  requirement  in  terms  of  years 
is  a  long  way  off.  Well  within  that  twelve  to  fifteen-year  period 
enough  big  power  dams  are  envisioned  for  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries  to  overcome  the  power  shortage  that  now  harasses  this 
region. 

The  water  hurled  upward  through  a  pipe  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
by  the  first  pump  in  operation  shoots  with  torrential  force  into  a  main 
canal  280  feet  above  the  surface  of  Roosevelt  Lake.  The  pump  house 
itself  lies  far  below  the  lake's  level. 

The  water  flows  southward  by  gravity  through  this  canal  into  an 
equalizing  reservoir  twenty-seven  miles  long.  With  dams  at  both  ends 
the  reservoir  is  part  of  the  Grand  Coulee,  an  ancient  water  course 
through  which,  according  to  geologists,  the  Columbia  flowed  when  a 
glacier  blocked  an  earlier  course. 

This  lake,  in  which  the  Reclamation  Bureau's  officials  expect  to 
keep  about  1,200,000-acre  feet  of  water,  will  stabilize  the  flow  of  irriga- 
tion water  into  main  canals  running  down  the  East  and  West  sides  of 
the  Columbia  Basin  project. 

To  the  south  is  a  second  reservoir,  the  Potholes,  with  the  big 
earthem  O'Sullivan  Dam  at  its  Southern  end,  to  salvage  drainage 
water  and  overflow  waters  from  the  upper  end  of  the  project  for  use 
in  the  farms  in  the  lower  end. 

About  138  miles  of  main  canals  have  been  completed,  or  are  under 
construction.  These  v^U  be  sufficient  for  the  1952-53  irrigation  season. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  laterals  are  also  ready.  When  completed  the 
project  will  have  more  than  4,000  miles  of  lateral  canals,  open  ditches 
and  pipeHnes. 

The  whole  Columbia  Basin  project  is  estimated  as  a  $750,000,000 
proposition,  with  its  irrigation  features  put  at  $460,000,000. 

— ^New  York  Times 


*    WINNIPEG. — Canadian  chemical  experts  were  told  northern  Alberta's  bitumi- 
nous tar  sands,  when  developed,  would  serve  as  a  major  source  of  liquid  fuels. 

S.  M.  Blair,  consulting  engineer  of  Toronto,  made  the  statement  in  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  34th  annual  conference  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada.  He  recently 
completed  a  year-long  survey  of  the  sands  for  the  Alberta  government. 

— British  United  Press 
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T^EEDLES,  B.  C,  June  28.  —  British  Columbia  today  t  h  r  e  ^y  the 
^  ^  switch  heralding  a  start  on  a  vast  increase  in  hydro  -  electric 
power. 

Lands  Minister  E.  T.  Kenney  officially  opened  the  B.C.  Power 
Commission's  new  $6,700,000  Whatshan  Lake  project,  supplying  33,000- 
horsepower  to  the  Okanagan  Valley.  Eventually,  it  will  produce 
66,000-horsepower. 

The  project  will  lower  power  rates  after  September  for  the  whole 
of  the  North  Okanagan  and  Kamloops  areas,  S.  R.  Weston,  commission 
chairman,  announced. 

Residential,  commercial  and  irrigational  rates  all  will  be  lowered. 
As  an  example,  present  residential  rates  in  Vernon  are  10  cents  for 
the  first  30  kilowatt  hours  per  kilowatt  demand.  In  future,  they  will 
be  seven  cents  for  the  first  20  kilowatt  hours  per  kilowatt  demand 
decreasing  to  one  cent  in  excess  of  80  kilowatt  hours  per  kilowatt 
demand.  A  10  percent  discount  for  prompt  payment  will  be  allowed. 

Whatshan  Lake's  water  was  diverted  through  the  heart  of  a 
mountain  to  drop  from  a  710-foot  head  to  a  powerhouse  on  the  shore 
of  Lower  Arrow  Lake.  It  took  hard  rock  miners  19  months  to  punch 
IVt.  miles  of  shafts  and  tunnels  through  the  mountain. 

But  Whatshan  is  dwarfed  by  other  projects  already  under  way, 
about  to  start,  or  under  survey. 

There  is  a  potential  of  11,000,000  horsepower  in  British  Colimi- 
bia's  rivers,  enough  to  supply  nearly  all  Canada's  power  needs  today. 
But  only  1,284,000  horsepower  have  been  harnessed. 

In  the  next  few  years,  B.C.  will  more  than  double  and  possibly 
triple  her  hydro-electric  output. 

Biggest  project  undertaken  today  is  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
Canada's  plan  to  develop  1,500,000  horsepower  by  diverting  the  flow 
of  rivers  in  the  northern  Tweedsmuir  Park  watershed  from  east  to 
west  by  driving  a  tunnel  through  the  coast  range. 

Near  Trail,  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  is  about 
to  start  on  a  $30,000,000  power  project  on  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River,  to 
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be  completed  in  three  years.  First  units  will  develop  205,000  horse- 
power, with  capacity  to  be  doubled  later. 

The  Power  Commission  development  at  Campbell  River  on  Van- 
couver Island  is  to  be  increased  from  112,000  to  160,000  horsepower. 

Engineers  are  surveying  the  possibilities  of  other  huge  projects. 

It  is  estimated  a  dam  at  Moran  on  the  Fraser  River  could  supply 
1,500,000  horsepower,  which  would  be  the  biggest  single  power  unit 
in  the  world. 

Farther  north  on  the  Fraser,  near  Quesnel,  another  dam  could 
supply  another  300,000  horsepower.  — Canadian  Press 
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TJOLLYWOOD. — Television  has  a  rival.  Combining  as  it  does  much 
^  ■*■  of  the  appeal  of  both  radio  and  motion  pictures,  T.V.  has  been 
hailed  as  the  ultimate  in  mass  communication.  Yet,  while  video  experi- 
ments began  as  early  as  1927,  a  new  means  of  communication  devel- 
oped since  World  War  II  is  about  to  compete  with  the  older  medium 
for  a  share  of  the  home  audience. 

Called  phonovision,  it  may  easily  be  confused  with  phonevision. 
The  latter,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  television  by  telephone — 
non-commercial  programs  piped  into  homes  via  telephone  lines,  with 
a  charge  to  the  subscriber. 

Phonovision,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  the  scope  of  television 
with  the  convenience  of  the  phonograph.  It  makes  visual  entertain- 
ment available  even  to  homes  where  there  are  no  television  stations 
or  where  reception  is  limited.  Phonovision  requires  no  transmitting 
station,  aerial  or  projector.  Pictures  and  sound  are  bound  together  on 
a  revolving  disc  by  an  amazing  photo-electronic  process. 

Long  a  dream  of  artists  and  engineers  alike,  this  modern  miracle 
was  made  possible  through  the  inventiveness  of  Phil  Goldstone, 
motion  picture  producer,  and  Ralph  Like,  sound  engineer.  Both  have 
been  active  in  Hollywood  since  the  days  of  the  silent  screen. 

In  1940,  Phil  and  Ralph  put  their  Hollywood-wise  heads  together 
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and  came  up  with  movies-on-records,  admittedly  'nothing  but  a  fan- 
tastic idea  at  first.'  War  shortages  hampered  their  experimental  work 
and  it  took  more  than  10  years  to  perfect  their  movie-phonograph.  To- 
day, war  conditions  again  appear  as  an  obstacle,  but  Ralph  Like  now 
hopes  to  have  phonovision  sets  on  the  market  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

A  phonovision  playback  unit  resembles  a  phonograph  on  top,  a 
television  receiver  in  front.  The  'canned  television'  is  reproduced  from 
plastic  recordings  14  inches  in  diameter,  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
which  revolve  at  33%  revolutions  a  minute. 

To  both  see  and  hear  a  record,  the  phono-receiver  merely  starts 
the  turntable  and  places  the  needle  on  the  disc.  Simple  controls  regu- 
late and  match  picture  and  sound. 

Travelogues,  famous  operas  and  foreign-language  lessons  head 
the  phonovision  recording  list.  The  producers  are  endeavoring  to  avoid 
the  paths  followed  by  radio  and  television  by  not  releasing  any  crime, 
blood  and  thunder  and  sex  programs. 

Phil  Goldstone  feels  the  new  discs  will  prove  most  useful  in  the 
classroom  and  for  school  homework.  'Some  don't  learn  as  fast  as  others,' 
he  explains.  'For  them,  the  lesson-records  can  be  repeated  as  often  as 
necessary.'  Phonovision  will  be  important  as  an  aid  to  education  be- 
cause, unlike  a  movie  projector,  it  can  be  operated  by  any  teacher.  Its 
use  for  this  purpose  could  lead  to  phonovision  correspondence  courses 
covering  a  wide  range  of  study.  In  view  of  the  recent  unsuccessful 
pleas  of  U.S.  educational  bodies  for  television  channels  that  would  be 
used  only  by  schools,  the  phonovision  organization  plans  to  concen- 
trate on  getting  movie-phonographs  into  school  rooms  ahead  of  homes. 

The  television  industry  may  find  that  phonovision  provides  the 
answer  to  their  problems  of  kinescoping.  (At  present,  when  a  show  is 
filmed  direct  from  the  T.V.  tube,  for  delayed  release,  it  is  rarely  a 
faithful  reproduction  as  far  as  both  sight  and  sound  are  concerned.) 
Recordings  are  much  easier  to  store  and  handle  than  films. 

In  any  case  the  new  invention  will  take  its  place  alongside  tele- 
vision, radio  and  the  movies  to  help  promote  a  greater  degree  of 
understanding  between  individuals  and  nations. 

— Carson  Kerr  in  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
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TF  a  'Man  from  Mars'  could  look  down  on  America  and  see  automo- 
"*■  biles  flowing  endlessly  along  its  streets  and  highways,  he  might 
wonder: 

'What  are  they  all  doing?  What's  their  purpose?' 

The  builders  of  motor  cars  have  been  equally  curious.  Ten  years 
ago  they  decided  to  find  out  what  actually  happens  to  their  creations 
after  they  leave  the  assembly  plants.  So,  people  throughout  the  nation 
were  asked  for  facts  about  how  they  use  cars. 

Now  again,  after  a  decade  of  many  changes  in  America,  another 
survey  of  car  use  habits  has  been  made. 

Fundamentally,  the  story  remained  the  same:  most  passenger  car 
use  is  for  essential  purposes,  such  as  earning  a  living,  traveling  to  and 
from  work,  going  shopping,  taking  children  to  school  or  to  the  doctor, 
etc. 

But  there  also  were  many  changes  in  automobile  statistics,  just 
as  the  past  10  years  have  greatly  changed  America's  population  pat- 
terns. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  reported  that  our  popula- 
tion had  increased  15%  between  1940  and  1950.  The  number  of  house- 
holds in  America  increased  25%  over  the  same  period,  while  there  are 
26%  more  married  couples. 

Suburban  growth,  the  Census  Bureau  found,  had  been  spectac- 
ular, with  population  increasing  nearly  three  times  the  rate  for  central 
cities. 

Meanwhile,  car  ownership  climbed  from  29,524,000  in  1941  to  40,- 
167,000  at  the  end  of  1950,  despite  the  fact  that  output  of  automobiles 
from  1940  to  1950  was  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  decades. 

During  the  same  period,  car  age  increased.  On  July  1,  1950,  there 
were  19,781,000  cars  eight  years  old  or  older,  as  compared  with  6,612,- 
000  in  1941.  Of  the  total,  14,827,000  are  ten  years  of  age  or  older  as 
compared  with  4,757,000  in  1941. 

During  1941,  estimated  scrappage  of  passenger  cars  hit  the  high- 
est mark  in  history,  with  more  than  3,000,000  units  going  out  of  serv- 
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ice.  The  year's  scrappage  was  58%  above  the  average  rate  in  the  five 
years  prior  to  World  War  II. 

The  average  age  of  all  passenger  cars  has  increased  to  7.8  years, 
as  compared  to  5V2  years  prewar. 

But  perhaps  the  most  significant  change  in  the  characteristics  of 
available  passenger  cars  is  the  complete  absence  today  of  'middle- 
age'  automobiles,  which  in  1941  accounted  for  25%  of  the  cars  in  use. 
The  wartime  halt  in  civilian  production  eliminated  vehicles  in  this 
age  group  from  the  used  car  market,  where  most  of  the  automobiles 
owned  by  workers  and  farmers  are  purchased. 

In  January  and  February,  1951,  a  national  research  organization 
was  engaged  by  the  automotive  industry  to  conduct  a  new  compre- 
hensive survey  of  car  use  in  the  United  States.  More  than  100  inter- 
viewers were  sent  into  700  locaHties  in  110  counties  of  36  states  to  con- 
duct thousands  of  household  interviews. 

From  this  probabiUty  sample,  the  passenger  car  use  of  all  persons 
in  the  United  States  more  than  14  years  of  age  was  indicated,  includ- 
ing the  extent  of  such  use  for  earning  a  living,  shopping,  trips  to 
church,  school  and  doctor,  and  other  purposes. 

The  survey  reveals  the  essentiaUty  of  passenger  car  usage  in 
several  different  dimensions.  One  measure  of  use  is  the  distribution 
of  trips  made  by  passenger  cars  for  various  purposes.  Measured  this 
way,  passenger  car  usage  during  the  survey  period  fell  into  the  fol- 
lowing patterns: 

1.  Fifty-nine  million  adults  ride  in  an  automobile  every  day. 

2.  In  car-owning  households  50  million  adults  use  passenger  cars 
on  an  average  day. 

3.  Even  non  car-owning  households  are  dependent  on  passenger 
cars;  9  million  such  persons  use  passenger  cars  on  an  average  day. 

4.  On  an  average  winter  day,  27.5  million  adults,  or  46%  of  all 
employed,  use  passenger  cars  for  earning  a  Uving. 

5.  Of  those  using  cars  to  go  to  work,  79%  do  so  five  times  per 
week  or  more. 

6.  56%  of  all  passenger  car  use  is  connected  with  making  a  liv- 
ing, and/or  shopping. 
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7.  All  occupational  groups  depend  on  passenger  cars  for  earn- 
ing a  living. 

8.  55%  of  car  use  by  men  and  24%  by  women  are  in  connection 
with  earning  a  living. 

9.  28%  of  car  use  by  women  and  15%  by  men  are  for  shopping. 
10     The  survey  disclosed  that  cars  bought  on  time  show  a  higher 

percentage  of  use  for  livelihood  purposes  than  those  purchased  with 
cash. 

The  new  car  use  survey  was  conducted  during  some  of  the  most 
severe  weather  of  the  entire  winter. 

In  Kentucky,  for  example,  an  interviewer  reported  hiring  a  horse 
when  roads  became  impassable  for  motor  vehicles. 

'Roads  are  glazed  with  ice  and  unsafe  for  travel,'  an  interviewer 
in  Claremont,  New  Hampshire  reported. 

'Ice  conditions  have  definitely  made  a  change  in  the  results  of  the 
use  of  cars  this  past  week,'  said  a  McKees  Rock,  Pa.,  interviewer.  'It 
also  has  made  a  change  in  me:  one  fall,  one  large  black  and  blue  mark.' 

More  than  60  questions  were  asked  by  the  corps  of  interviewers 
who  were  supplied  with  an  eight-page  questionnaire. 

A  representative  sample  was  obtained  by  interviewing  on  each 
day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  basic  question 
was  'How  did  you  use  your  car  yesterday?'  — Automobile  Facts 
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"ORUSSELS. — A  serum,  said  to  stave  off  old  age,  is  being  used  by 
^^  Belgian  doctors  with  what  are  termed  'astounding  results.' 

Invented  by  Russian  Professor  Alexander  Bogomoletz  and  manu- 
factured in  Cuba,  it  is  called  'Serum  antireticulair  et  cytotoxiqui'  or 
'Serum  Bogomoletz.' 

Belgian  doctors  call  it  SAC  for  short. 

A  booklet,  endorsed  by  Belgian  government  experts,  makes  the 
following  claims  for  the  serimi: 

1 — SAC  can  cure  or  definitely  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
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condition  of  patients  suffering  from  faulty  blood  circulation  (the  serum 
disperses  blood  clots  and  softens  up  hard  arteries) ,  cancer,  gastric  and 
duodenal  ulcers,  rheumatism,  all  forms  of  eczema  and  other  skin  com- 
plaints, diabetes  and  mouth  inflammations. 

2 — The  serum  has  also  been  successfully  used  in  gland  stirhula- 
tion,  mind  stimulation,  and  to  speed  up  the  healing  of  bone  fractures. 

Dr.  Andre  Moreau,  a  leading  chemist,  explained  how  'SAC  is 
produced  in  Cuba. 

'First,'  he  said  'fluid  and  tissue  are  taken  from  the  bones  and 
spleen  of  a  normally  healthy  person  who  has  died  as  the  result  of  an 
accident. 

'A  substance  prepared  from,  the  fluid  and  tissue  is  then  injected 
into  a  young  calf.  Within  a  matter  of  weeks  the  calf  develops  in  its 
body  a  substance  which  fights  and  overcomes  the  human  fluid.  This 
substance  is  drawn  off  and  after  further  treatment  becomes  SAC. 

*We  cannot  claim  that  the  new  serum  will  extend  the  life  of  ordi- 
nary people,  but  we  have  indications  that  elderly  people  greatly  bene- 
fit by  injections  of  the  substance. 

'We  believe  that  the  serum  will  stave  off  old  age  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  after  50,  the  arteries  of  a  normal  person  begin  to  harden 
and  blood  circulation  is  hampered.  .  .  .'  — Reuters 


■^  LOS  ANGELES.— Palomar's  'big  eye'  has  reached  2,000  million  million  (two 
sextillion)  miles  into  space  and  found  vast  groups  of  runaway  stars  which  further 
support  the  theory  that  the  universe  is  exploding,  a  noted  astronomer  reported  here. 

This  is  described  as  the  first  significant  work  of  the  200-inch  Hale  telescope  in 
the  area  outside  our  own  milky  way  or  galaxy. 

The  achievement  constitutes  a  long  step  toward  determining  the  size  and  nature 
of  the  universe,  the  position  of  the  earth  in  it,  and  whether  there  may  be  many  more 
earths  and  solar  systems  similar  to  ours. 

This  was  reported  by  Dr.  Milton  L.  Humason  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific.  Dr.  Humason  is  secretary  of  the  Mount  Wilson  and 
Palomar  observatories. 

In  1942  Dr.  Humason  calculated  the  runaway  speed  of  star  bodies  250,000.000 
light  years  away.  The  new  work  takes  the  measurement  on  out  to  360,000,000  light 
years.  — Associated  Press 

if^  AKRON. — General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  said  it  has  developed  a  'revolu- 
tionary' synthetic  rubber  formula  thit  will  produce  a  cheaper  longer-wearing  lire. 
The  product,  General  «aid,  already  is  being  produced  by  the  Polymer  Corpora- 
tion at  Sarnia,  Ont.,  and  Canadian  rubber  manufacturers  are  starting  to  adapt  it  to 
their  tire  and  rubber  operations.  ^Associated  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to   every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


CANADIAN  SCIENTISTS  HAVE 
developed  an  instrument  that  can  'see' 
through  heavy  metal  and  needs  no  power 
source,  the  National  Research  Council 
announced  in  Ottawa.  The  device  uses 
radioactive  iridium  and  already  has  been 
used  by  experts  in  the  council's  physics 
division,  the  NRC  announcement  said. 
The  equipment,  described  as  similar  to 
but  much  stronger  than  X-ray  appara- 
tus but  without  the  complicated  electri- 
cal machinery  that  goes  with  X-ray  ma- 
chines, gets  its  power  from  gamma  rays. 
The  rays  are  able  to  pass  through  iron, 
brass  and  even  lead  as  easily  as  X-rays 
pass  through  skin  and  flesh,  the  council 
said. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  HAS 

announced  development  of  its  newest  and 
most  powerful  turbojet  engine  designed 
for  advanced  military  aircraft.  Design- 
ated the  J-47-GE-21,  the  turbojet  is  the 
first  of  the  company's  'advanced  J-47' 
series  to  be  announced.  Vice  -  President 
C.  H.  Lang  said.  The  engine  was  de- 
scribed as  'an  important  step  in  the  world 
race  for  jet  supremacy.' 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ULTRASONICS 
is  at  work  on  the  production  line  at 
Schick,  Inc.  High-pitched  sound  waves 
generated  through  a  liquid  solvent  re- 
move oil,  grease,  and  metal  particles  from 
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small  openings  in  electric-shaver  heads. 
Cleaning  is  more  thorough,  costs  are  down 
50%,  and  the  equipment  takes  one-third 
less  floor  space,  says  Schick. 

THE    FIRST    ALL  -  ELECTRONIC 

radio  communications  system  which  per- 
mits the  headquarters  dispatcher  who 
controls  a  large  number  of  cars  to  talk 
privately  to  a  single  driver,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. The  system  is  to  be  used  in  two- 
way  FM  radio  communication  among 
large  numbers  of  radio-equipped  vehicles, 
such  as  taxicabs,  fire  engines  and  police 
cars. 

In  present  conventional  systems,  all 
messages  sent  out  by  the  headquarters 
transmitting  station  and  all  'talk-back' 
conversations  are  heard.  Most  of  these 
are  of  no  interest  to  the  majority  of 
drivers  in  the  system.  Now  the  head- 
quarters dispatcher  can  talk  privately  to 
any  car  in  the  system,  to  a  particular 
group  of  cars,  or  to  all  cars  at  once. 

ARTIFICIAL   FUR,    SUITABLE    FOR 

use  in  arctic  clothing  of  men  in  the  armed 
services,  is  in  experimental  use  at  the 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Two 
types  are  in  use.  One  is  to  replace  wolf 
fur,  the  other  is  a  substitute  for  mouton 
from  sheep.  Both  are  inexpensive. 
The  new  synthetic  wolf  fur  is  made  of 
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nylon  fiber  on  a  backing  of  knit  cotton 
coated  with  rubber.  As  nylon  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  heat,  the  parka-wearer's 
face  stays  warm.  As  it  does  not  absorb 
moisture  readily,  frost  is  easy  to  brush 
off. 

The  synthetic  mouton  is  made  from  a 
blend  of  two  synthetic  textile  fibers, 
Dynel  and  Vicara.  Like  artificial  wolf 
fur,  this  synthetic  mouton  will  prove 
much  cheaper  than  the  real  material.  It 
will  be  used  for  collar  trimming  on  flight 
jackets  and  hoods. 

These  synthetic  furs  are  made  by  the 
George  W.  Borg  Corporation,  Delavan, 
Wis. 

A  TINY  MACHINE  CALLED  MES- 
sage  Repeater  serves  as  a  salesman  or 
safety  supervisor,  says  Mohawk  Business 
Machines  Corp.,  New  York  City.  The 
unit  —  6  in.  X  5K  in.  x  5  in.  —  records  a 
two-minute  message,  plays  it  back  con- 
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tinuously  or  periodically,  unattended.  It 
puts  across  a  sales,  advertising,  public 
relations,  or  safety  announcement  in 
stores,  plants  and  banks. 

You  can  operate  the  Message  Repeater 
in  several  ways.  There  are  knobs  on  the 
front  if  you  want  to  control  by  hand.  Or 
you  can  operate  it  electrically  or  mechan- 
ically, using  a  device  such  as  a  photo- 
electric cell. 

The  recording  tape  is  housed  in  a 
plastic-covered  cartridge  about  the  size 
of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  As  you  plug  the 
cartridge  into  the  machine,  it  puts  the 
works  into  operation.  The  machine  re- 
winds automatically  as  it  plays. 

A  single  tape  handles  a  succession  of 
different  messages.  But  you  can  replace 
it  if  you  want  to  keep  or  ship  a  recorded 
talk.  Message  Repeater  comes  equipped 
with  an  amplifier  that  delivers  IH  watts. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  FROM  ATOMIC 

energy,  a  project  being  pushed  by  Mon- 
santo Chemical,  has  officially  gone  into 
the  research  stage,  with  a  contract  be- 
tween Monsanto  and  Union  Electric  Co. 
of  Missouri. 

NEW  METHODS  OF  EXTRACTION, 
which  yield  forty  times  as  much  ACTH 
as  was  obtained  by  the  original  method, 
have  been  developed  by  Dr.  George 
Sayers,  University  of  Utah  scientist,  who 
was  the  first  to  isolate  the  substance. 

The  methods  were  developed  during  the 
last  year  with  a  grant  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  The  new  technique,  the 
society  announced,  is  fast  and  simple, 
eliminating  sixteen  of  the  twenty  pro- 
cesses in  the  old  method.  By  the  im- 
proved methods,  it  was  said,  almost  all 
the  ACTH  can  now  be  removed  from  the 
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hogs'  pituitary  glands,  richest  source  of 
the  potent  hormone. 

The  society  announced  also  that  Dr. 
Sayers  had  tested  ACTH  from  human 
pituitaries  and  found  it  as  potent  as  that 
from  the  hog  and  twice  as  powerful  as 
rat  ACTH.  The  potency  of  the  human 
pituitary  had  not  been  known. 

Dr.  Sayers  also  found  that  ACTH  and 
the  hormone  of  the  adrenal  cortex,  corti- 
sone, decrease  brain  excitability.  Another 
hormone  of  the  adrenal  cortex,  DOCA, 
increases  it.  This  indicates  that  an  indi- 
vidual's disposition  may  depend  upon  a 
balance  of  the  two  adrenal  hormones.  If 
so,  dispositions  may  eventually  be  con- 
trolled by  maintaining  the  proper  balance. 

A  WOOL-LIKE  RAYON  IS  MADE  BY 

du  Pont,  which  treats  the  rayon  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  make 
it  fuzzy.  The  new  material,  called  Fiber 
E,  can  be  used  for  scatter  rugs,  uphols- 
tery, fur-like  fabrics.  Du  Pont  says  it's 
highly  resistant  to  abrasion. 

A  $600,000  'ELECTRONIC  BRAIN' 
able  to  supply  in  split  seconds  mathema- 
tical answers  to  the  toughest  problems, 
has  gone  to  work  for  the  United  States 
census  bureau.  Development  of  the  uni- 
versal automatic  computer,  trade-named 
the  UNIVAC,  took  five  years.  Now  what 
used  to  take  many  people  weeks  to  com- 
pute can  be  done  in  hours  by  UNIVAC 
alone. 

J.  Presper  Echert  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Mauchly,  who  invented  UNIVAC,  are 
the  same  two  who  created  the  famous 
ENIAC  in  the  Second  Great  War  for 
the  United  States  Army.  The  ENIAC  was 
used  for  military  problems,  particularly 
to  reckon  the  trajectory  of  shells. 


UNIVAC  is  less  than  half  the  size  of 
the  original  ENIAC.  It  is  14^  feet  long, 
73^  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high.  Its 
wiring  required  500,000  soldered  joints. 
It   operates   with  5,400  electronic  tubes. 

Even  more  amazing  is  UNIVAC's 
memory.  It  can  store  for  future  use  tens 
of  thousands  of  electrical  impulses,  each 
a  fact  in  itself.  These  impulses  are  fed 
into  the  memory  tank  at  the  rate  of 
2,250,000  pulses  a  second.  Each  group  of 
seven  pulses  represents  a  character  that 
may  be  either  a  letter  or  a  number. 

Better  to  understand  UNIVAC's  oper- 
ation let's  look  at  its  functions  for  the 
census.  In  the  census,  132,000  persons 
made  a  record  of  more  than  150,000,000 
people,  accumulating  more  than  12,000,- 
000  facts  about  Americans,  their  homes, 
businesses  and  farms.  UNIVAC  in  one- 
sixth  of  a  second  will  compile  20  facts 
about  a  given  person:  where  he  lives,  his 
sex,  marital  status,  age  group,  employ- 
ment, income,  education,  war  service, 
birthplace,  and,  if  foreign  bom,  whether 
he  has  been  naturalized. 

USE  OF  A  NEW  MECHANICAL 

principle  in  rolling  mills  promises  to 
give  a  lift  to  the  food  and  paper  indus- 
tries, with  possible  lower  prices  to  con- 
sumers. The  prediction  resulted  from  long 
laboratory  tests  of  a  roller-type  hydraulic 
press  designed  for  commercial  use  of  the 
principle.  The  tests  have  been  carried  on 
by  Armour  Research  Foundation,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 

John  D.  Keane,  chemical  engineer  on 
the  foundation's  staff,  said  the  press 
permitted  the  continuous  application  of 
high  pressures  without  destructive  heat 
or  shearing,  previously  impossible  in  pro- 
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cessing  many  materials.  From  this  he 
forecast  greatly  reduced  processing  time, 
improved  yields  and  lower  costs. 

The  new  mill  is  called  a  stacomizer 
after  its  inventor,  M.  J.  Stacom  of  Long 
Island  City,  N.Y.  Mr.  Keane  said  it 
might  displace  some  present  devices,  such 
as  roller  mills,  ball  mills,  decorticators 
and  hydraulic  presses.  Improved  results 
could  be  expected  in  many  applications 
in  crushing,  grinding,  macerating,  blend- 
ing and  compounding,  he  added. 

He  cited  the  first  major  commercial 
adaptation  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try as  a  bark  press  installed  at  the  plant 
of  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
near  the  city  of  Quebec.  The  unit  turns 
out  eighty-five  tons  of  pressed  bark  on 
a  bone-dry  basis.  This  formerly  was  waste 
material. 

AN  IMPROVED  CATALYST  OF  DOW 
Chemical  Co.  boosts  the  output  of  buta- 
diene, a  basic  ingredient  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber. With  a  normal  input  of  butylene  feed 
stock,  it  ups  production  by  10% — and 
after  equipment  changes  by  50%. 

HITTING  THE  BULLSEYE  IS  NO 
cinch — even  in  drilling  operations.  That' 
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why  Wales-Strippit  Corp.,  North  Tona- 
wanada,  N.Y.,  has  developed  a  unit  that 
makes  it  easier  to  do  highly  accurate 
drilling  and  reaming  jobs.  The  company 
claims  it's  especially  good  for  use  on.  tools, 
such  as  jigs  and  fixtures,  handles  mate- 
rial of  almost  any  length  up  to  36  inches 
wide. 

The  workpiece,  supported  on  the  unit's 
full-size  table,  moves  under  the  drill 
head  on  a  long  slide  rail.  The  drill  head 
moves  on  another  rail  at  right  angles  to 
the  first.  Hand  wheels  control  both  slide- 
rail  and  drill-head  movement.  Built-in 
scales  along  the  slide  rails  give  you  the 
setting  for  rough  positioning  to  within 
3  2  inch.  To  'zero  in'  to  the  exact  posi- 
tion, you  use  a  watch-dial  indicator  that 
gives  location  to  1  / 10,000  inch.  Air 
clamps  lock  both  the  drill-head  assembly 
and  the  slide  rail  into  place. 

There  are  two  speeds  for  slide  -  rail 
movement:  rapid  travel  for  rough  set- 
tings, slow  speed  for  'zeroing  in.'  Ball 
roller  inserts  located  all  over  the  table 
cut  friction,  make  it  easier  to  maneuver 
the  workpiece. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA  CONTINUED  TO  ROLL  UP 
new  gains  in  her  foreign  trade  in  May, 
but  a  growing  habit  of  buying  more  from 
the  world  than  she  sold  pitched  her 
again  into  a  deficit— the  fifth  this  year. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  and  all 
other  countries  climbed  to  $327,000,000. 
a  gain  of  $37,400,000  from  $289,600,000 
in  May  last  year,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported  in  a  preliminary 
statement.  Imports,  however,  soared  to 
$407,400,000,  up  $117,200,000  from  $290,- 
200,000,  making  for  a  commodity  trade 
deficit  of  $80,400,000. 
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THE  RADIO  -  TELEVISION  MANU- 
xacturers  Association  reported  in  Wash- 
ington that  May  shipments  of  television 
sets  from  factories  to  dealers  slumped 
40%  below  a  year  ago.  The  association 
placed  shipments  in  May  at  234,522  sets, 
compared  with  an  approximate  398,000 
sets  in  May,  1950,  and  261,357  sets  in 
April  of  this  year. 

F.  JACOBSON  AND  SONS,  INC.,  NEW 
York,  one  of  the  leading  shirt  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  announced 
price  reductions  to  levels  existing  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  on  their 
leading  white  shirt  staples.  A  company 
spokesman  said  the  primary  reason  for 
the  move,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  in- 
dustry, was  a  realization  that  some  vigor- 
ous action  was  necessary  to  relieve  the 
jam  in  white  shirt  sales  at  the  retail  level. 

A   GENERAL  MOTORS  OFFICIAL 

told  a  special  senate  subcommittee  that 
the  corporation  expects  to  build  513,032 
cars  in  its  United  States  plants  during 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year.  Procure- 
ment Director  D.  F.  Hulgrave  said  this 
is  a  decline  of  36%  from  the  same  period 
last  year  when  output  totalled  805,911 
cars.  Production  in  the  second  quarter  of 


1951  amounted  to  613,785  cars  and  in  the 
first  quarter  673,455  cars. 

JAMES  LEES  AND  SONS  COMPANY, 

one  of  America's  largest  carpet  mills, 
announced  price  reductions  of  5  to  10% 
on  its  all-wool  carpeting.  The  news  came 
as  a  surprise  to  the  trade  since  it  repre- 
sented the  second  price  slash  in  a  month. 
On  June  18,  Lees  had  reduced  prices  3  to 
10%  on  selected  qualities  on  its  carpet 
lines.  The  company  declined  to  explain 
the  latest  cut  but  retail  sources  said  it 
was  made  because  of  heavy  inventories 
and  failure  to  attract  store  orders  of  any 
consequence. 

FIAT  OF  ITALY  IS  MOVING  AHEAD 

with  its  $10-million  truck  plant  in  Mex- 
ico. Fiat  will  put  up  about  60%  of  the 
capital  with  Nacional  Financiera  of  Mex- 
ico kicking  in  the  rest.  In  Brazil  Fiat 
plans  an  assembly  plant  for  autos,  trucks, 
tractors,  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the 
Simca  operation  in  France. 

Chrysler  Corp.  is  thinking  of  expand- 
ing its  production  in  Australia.  Right 
now  the  company's  Australian  branch 
sticks  pretty  much  to  car  bodies. 

East  Japan  Kaiser-Frazer,  Ltd.,  assem- 
bled Japan's  first  American  auto  since 
Peari  Harbor— a  1951  Henry  J. 


ir  LOS  ANGELES. — The  Douglas  Skyrocket,  a  supersonic  research  plane,  has  flown 
'faster  and  higher'  than  any  other  known  aircraft,  the  Navy  announced.  The  Navy 
said  exact  speed  and  height  at  which  the  swept-wing  Skyrocket  has  operated  are 
being  withheld  for  security  reasons. 

Marvin  Miles,  aviation  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  estimated  the  plane's 
actual  speed  was  just  short  of  1300  miles  an  hour.  He  said  his  information  was  that 
the  craft  was  shooting  for  twice  the  speed  of  sound— 1320  miles  an  hour  at  high  alti- 
tudes— and  barely  missed. 

He  put  the  altitude  around  70.000  feet,  pointing  out  that  the  Navy  specified 
the  mark  was  for  a  piloted  plane.  The  altitude  record  for  a  piloted  balloon  is  72,394 
^^t.  — Associated  Press 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
do  not  benefit  in  any  way  by  clos- 
ing our  eyes  to  this  probability, 
nor  by  escaping  into  mythology, 
which  is  a  passion  among  so  many 
people.  Wiener  says:  'The  educa- 
tion of  the  average  American 
child  (particularly)  of  the  upper 
middle  class  is  such  as  to  guard 
him  soUcitously  against  the  aware- 
ness of  death  and  doom.  He  is 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Santa  Claus;  and  when  he  learns 
that  Santa  Claus  is  a  myth,  he 
cries  bitterly.  Indeed,  he  never 
fully  accepts  the  removal  of  Santa 
Claus  from  his  Pantheon  (house 
of  mythology),  and  spends  much 
of  his  later  life  in  the  search  for 
some  emotional  substitute.' 

The  author  discusses  human 
concepts  of  progress  and  social 
trends.  He  sees  no  element  of 
progress  in  religion  or  in  tradi- 
tion, as  these  are  inexorably  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  progress.  The 
last  century  has  brought  funda- 
mental changes  to  our  way  of  liv- 
ing; the  frontier  and  the  'simple 
life'  are  gone.  We  face  a  new  and 
different  way  of  life  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent — one  which, 
if  we  do  not  adequately  appraise 
and  direct  it,  may  come  to  a  sud- 
den and  disastrous  climax.  No 
other  nation  has  mastered  the  art 


of  waste  so  thoroughly  as  we.  It 
is  true  that  invention  and  discov- 
ery have  carried  us  along  so  far; 
but,  to  gamble  on  invention  meet- 
ing all  the  gigantic  problems  ahead 
is  taking  a  risk  that  no  profession- 
al gambler  would  consider.  Past 
records  support  the  possibility  that 
a  dramatic  disaster  may  reduce 
our  civilization  to  virtual  extinc- 
tion at  the  very  time  it  has  reach- 
ed its  zenith  and  acquired  the 
greatest  confidence  in  its  invin- 
cibility. What  would  happen  to  us, 
for  example,  if  we  suddenly  found 
our  outside  supply  of  petroleum 
shut  off  and  one  or  more  of  our 
major  oil  fields  running  out? 

We  have  multiplied  many  times 
the  rate  of  resource  and  energy 
exhaustion  of  the  past,  but  our 
attitude  toward  resources  and 
their  wasteful  use  has  not  changed. 
Wiener  likens  our  attitude  toward 
resources,  for  example  oil,  to  an 
episode  in  Alice  in  Wonderland: 
At  AHce's  Mad  Tea  Party,  'when 
the  tea  and  cakes  were  exhausted 
at  one  seat,  the  most  natural  thing 
for  the  Mad  Hatter  and  the  March 
Hare  to  do  was  move  on  and  oc- 
cupy the  next  seat.  When  Alice  in- 
quired what  would  happen  when 
they  came  around  to  their  origin- 
al position  again,  the  March  Hare 
changed  the  subject.' 
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We  cannot  continue  to  rely  on 
our  childhood  faith  in  Santa  Claus 
nor  on  our  later  dream  of  finding 
Heaven  on  Earth  in  the  form  of 
some  Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain; 
and  whether  or  not  we  ever  cash 
in  on  the  Pie  in  the  Sky  is  irrele- 
vant to  our  earthly  existence.  If 
man  is  to  survive,  he  m  u  s  t  be 
aware  of  the  realities  of  his  exis- 
tence and  prepare  in  advance  to 
meet  the  problems  which  they 
portend. 

Wiener  blames  our  present  in- 
adequacies largely  upon  failure  of 
communication.  He  takes  'justice* 
as  an  illustration  of  faulty  coding 
and  decoding.  Unless  one  can  pos- 
itively say  what  is  'just'  and  'un- 
just' and  say  it  so  that  another 
can  know  how  to  apply  it  without 
error,  then  our  code  of  justice  is 
faulty — as  all  such  codes  are  in 
the  world  today.  The  first  duty  of 
law  is  to  know  what  it  wants.  As 
it  is,  the  encoder  does  not  know 
clearly  what  he  wants  to  code, 
and  the  decoder  is  highly  uncer- 
tain about  how  to  decode  what  he 
does  receive.  This  leaves  a  wide, 
undefined  field  for  all  kinds  of 
litigation  and  chicanery  to  oper- 
ate in. 

Part  of  our  present  difficulty  is 
due  to  our  attitude  regarding 
property   rights,  particularly  prop- 
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erty  rights  affecting  information. 
We  have  reached  the  place  where 
we  cannot  conceive  of  a  piece  of 
information  without  an  owner,  and 
all  information  is  valued  only  for 
what  it  will  bring  its  possessor  in 
the  market  place.  Americans  are 
so  intent  on  seeking  some  piece  of 
information  that  can  be  sold  com- 
mercially, that  the  United  States 
is  approaching  the  condition  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  the 
frame  of  mind,  paralleled  only  by 
that  of  Venice  during  the  Renais- 
sance. (N  o  r  b  e  r  t  Wiener's  con- 
tempt for  commercialism,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  degraded 
this  country,  is  surpassed  in  elo- 
quence only  by  Homer  Lea  in  his 
book,  'The  Valor  of  Ignorance.') 
Commercialism  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  creative  art  in  Am- 
erica becoming  sterile.  Wiener 
lists  three  primary  reasons  for 
this:  (1)  The  audience  in  America 
has  become  so  large,  that  any 
means  of  reaching  it  (via  radio, 
movies,  magazines,  etc.)  is  very 
costly;  hence,  it  must  be  promot- 
ed as  a  major  business  enterprise. 
(2)  In  order  for  creative  art  to  sell 
to  this  audience,  it  must  be  so 
watered  down  with  compromise 
that  it  will  not  offend  any  major 
element  of  the  population.  (3) 
And  it  must  conform  to  the  views 
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of  business  enterprise.  (Even  car- 
toonists must  operate  under  these 
handicaps.) 

Another  cause  of  our  national 
degradation  is  bankruptcy  of  edu- 
cation. Wiener  says:  'There  is  a 
curious  idea  which  is  in  vogue  in 
this  country  to  the  effect  that  de- 
mocracy involves  an  education 
which  is  not  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  dullest.  .  .  The  youngster  of 
exceptional  abilities  generally  is 
either  ignored  or  else  is  treated  as 
an  offender  who  breaks  up  t  h  e 
smooth  trend  of  American^  demo- 
cratic school  life.  Only  rarely  is  it 
realized  that  he  is  likely  to  make 
an  irreplaceable  contribution  to 
the  future  of  his  community;  and 
only  rarely  is  he  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  his  powers  against 
problems  proportional  to  his  abil- 
ities. Thus  the  material  which 
comes  to  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties seldom  rises  above  a  drab 
mediocrity.' 

In  America,  art  and  culture  have 
become  so  corrupted  with  com- 
mercialism that  they  are  patholo- 
gical in  their  concepts.  Seldom  to- 
day does  one  see  a  work  of  art 
that  depicts  modern  reality  or  a 
great  social  ideal;  rather,  it  glories 
in  depicting  that  which  is  distort- 
ed, unreal,  or  diseased.  Wiener 
thinks  there  is  too  much  indiffer- 
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ence  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
and  the  society  toward  this  condi- 
tion. 

Technical  education,  being 
closer  to  reality  than  that  dealing 
with  culture  and  art,  arouses 
more  responsiveness  in  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  in  this  field — with  the 
students  of  science,  engineering, 
and  medicine — t  hat  the  author 
sees  the  most  hope  for  the  future. 
But,  even  here,  he  is  not  too  con- 
fident. He  notes  the  readiness  with 
which  scientists  in  America  have 
sold  out  their  integrity  to  business 
and  politics.  He  blames  this  on 
the  commercialism  virus  which 
has  infected  even  those  who  work 
in  the  technical  fields,  and  he  de- 
plores the  bad  publicity  the  scien- 
tist has  received,  particularly  at 
the  hands  of  the  press. 

As  a  result  of  the  latter,  the 
man  in  the  street  tends  to  blame 
the  scientist,  and  through  him, 
science  itself,  for  much  of  our 
present  trouble.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  unfavorable  handling 
of  the  recent  charges  of  espionage 
which  have  involved  scientists. 
Wiener  thinks  we  make  too  much 
fuss  about  the  espionage  activi- 
ties of  American  scientists,  partic- 
ularly since  they  deal  with  rela- 
tively minor  situations  and  only 
a  very  few  individuals  have  been 
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involved.  After  all,  they  are  only 
living  up  to  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  selling  their  services  to 
whichever  market  will  pay  the 
highest  price.  While  some  espion- 
age has  undoubtedly  taken  place, 
it  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  this 
country  has  tried  by  various 
means  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of 
foreign  countries,  and  not  all  of 
these  means  can  be  defended  on 
moral  grounds.  Wiener  says:  'The 
countries  of  the  West  have  a  very 
double  morality  in  this  matter. 
There  is  not  a  military  headquart- 
ers, nor  a  Foreign  Office,  our  own 
included,  which  does  not  make 
habitual  use  of  those  unsavory 
characters  in  other  countries  who 
are  willing  to  disclose  their  coun- 
try's secrets  for  pique  or  for 
money.  There  is  no  great  nation 
which  does  not  also  maintain 
officers  of  its  own,  with  the  duty 
of  living  abroad  as  private  citi- 
zens, and  of  reporting  on  just 
those  things  which  the  country  of 
their  domicile  holds  most  secret.' 
The  first  and  second  industrial 
revolutions  are  described  in  out- 
line. The  first  used  power  in  fac- 
tories, and  removed  industry  out 
of  the  home,  commencing  with  the 
textile  industry.  The  Second  In- 
dustrial Revolution  is  making  the 
manufacturing  processes  auto- 


matic and  is  removing  the  work- 
ers from  the  factories.  Wiener 
shows  uncertainty  and  despair 
about  the  future  effects  of  auto- 
matic machines.  This  is  partly  due 
to  a  limitation  of  concept  with  re- 
spect to  social  change,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  this  summary:  *.  .  .  the  ma- 
chine plays  no  favorites  as  be- 
tween overall  labor  and  white 
collar  labor.  Thus  the  possible 
fields  into  which  the  new  indus- 
trial revolution  is  likely  to  pen- 
etrate are  very  extensive;  and  in- 
clude all  labor  performing  judg- 
ments of  a  low  level.  .  .  There  will, 
of  course,  be  trades  into  which  the 
new  industrial  revolution  of  judg- 
ment will  not  penetrate;  because 
the  new  control  machines  are  not 
economical  in  industries  (which 
operate)  on  so  small  a  scale  as  not 
to  be  able  to  carry  the  consider- 
able capital  costs  involved.  .  .  I 
cannot  see  automatic  machines  of 
the  judgment-replacing  type  com- 
ing into  use  in  the  comer  groc- 
ery, or  in  the  corner  garage.' 

But,  more  than  this,  Wiener  is 
pessimistic  about  the  social  con- 
sciousness of  the  American  people 
and  their  leaders.  He  says:  *Our 
papers  have  been  making  a  great 
deal  of  American  "know  -  how" 
ever  since  we  had  the  misfortune 
to  discover  the  atomic  bomb.  There 
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is  one  quality  more  important 
than  know  -  how  and  we  cannot 
accuse  the  United  States  of  any 
undue  amount  of  it.  This  is  "know- 
what":  by  which  we  determine  not 
only  how  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
poses, but  what  our  purposes  are 
to  be.'  Later,  he  remarks:  'I  do  not 
know  what  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try reads.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  funnies.'  He  likens  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  mice  in  the  fable 
who  were  seeking  a  means  of  put- 
ting a  bell  on  the  cat,  thinking  it 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  their  ills. 
The  particular  cat  which  the  Am- 
erican people  fear  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia.  Wiener  dis- 
likes and  distrusts  Russian  Com- 
munism, but  he  hopes  that  he  will 
not  be  the  one  called  upon  to  put 
a  bell  on  this  particular  cat. 

Wiener  objects  to  a  social  organ- 
ization or  system  wherein  all 
direction  proceeds  from  the  top 
and  none  returns  to  the  top  from 
the  bottom  —  the  humans  at  the 
bottom  being  merely  effectors  for 
those  at  the  top.  He  particularly 
deplores  two  great  organizations 
which  he  regards  as  similar  in  this 
respect:  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  he  finds  similar  atti- 
tudes also  held  by  'Strong  Men'  in 
business  and  government  in  this 
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country.  He  moralizes  on  this  sub- 
ject  as  follows:  'The  human  beings 
under  them  have  been  reduced  to 
the  level  of  effectors  for  a  suppos- 
edly higher  nervous  organism.  I 
wish  to  devote  this  book  to  a  pro- 
test against  this  inhuman  use  of 
human  beings;  for,  in  my  mind, 
any  use  of  a  human  being  in  which 
less  is  demanded  of  him  and  less 
is  attributed  to  him  than  his  full 
status  is  a  degradation  and  a 
waste.  It  is  a  degradation  to  a  hu- 
man being  to  chain  him  to  an  oar 
and  use  him  as  a  source  of  power; 
but  it  is  almost  equal  degradation 
to  assign  him  a  purely  repetitive 
task  in  a  factory,  which  demands 
less  than  a  millionth  of  his  brain 
capacity.  It  is  simpler  to  organize 
a  factory  or  a  galley  which  uses 
individual  human  beings  for  a 
trivial  fraction  of  their  worth 
than  it  is  to  provide  a  world  in 
which  they  can  grow  to  their  full 
stature.  Those  who  suffer  from  a 
power  complex  find  the  mechan- 
ization of  man  a  simple  way  to 
realize  their  ambitions.' 

He  thinks  Russian  Communism 
is  similar  to  the  Jesuit  Order  in 
being  a  rigid  totalitarianism. 
Among  other  things,  both  main- 
tain widespread  and  well-trained 
espionage  organizations;  both 
place   science   in  a  strait  -  jacket, 
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subservient  to  the  views  of  the 
Church  or  the  Party.  In  warning 
about  the  objectives  of  the  Roman 
CathoHc  Church  in  America,  he 
says:  'The  Church  is  patient.  If  it 
finds  itself  in  a  position  in  which 
it  cannot  get  a  whole  loaf,  it  is 
willing  to  compromise  for  half  a 
loaf;  but  this  compromise  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient,  and  in  the 
long  run  the  Church  will  accept 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  loaf. 
In  a  democratic  republic  like  the 
United  States,  the  Church's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  position  as  one  reli- 
gion among  other  religions  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  fact  that  it  is  still 
a  minority,  and  that  this  is  the 
best  bargain  which  it  can  enforce. 
It  still  regards  itself  as  the  only 
channel  of  approach  to  Salvation, 
and  to  the  Presence  of  God.  Since 
it  so  represents  itself,  it  can  ac- 
cept no  permanent  compromise.' 
Although  Wiener  thinks  that 
*we  rightly  see  great  dangers  in 
the  totalitarian  system  of  Com- 
munism,' he  deplores  the  methods 
we  use  in  combating  it.  Among 
other  things,  we  call  to  our  assis- 
tance *a  totalitarian  Church  which 
is  in  no  respect  ready  to  accept, 
in  support  of  its  standards,  milder 
means  than  those  to  which  Com- 
munism appeals.'  'The  Church  has 
never  discredited  the  Inquisition,' 


and  it  is  ever  ready  to  use  the 
threat  of  spiritual  Excommunica- 
tion as  a  means  of  gaining  its  pol- 
itical ends.  In  attempting  to  com- 
bat Communism,  we  adopt  the 
worst  aspects  of  Communism 
without  adopting  its  best  aspects; 
that  is,  our  leaders  adopt  its  ruth- 
less, restrictive  methods,  but 
show  'a  disquieting  unwillingness 
to  refer  their  acts  to  any  guiding 
principles.' 

Wiener  describes  some  types  of 
feed-back  machines  that  have  been 
worked  out  for  demonstration 
purposes,  then  wonders  about  the 
development  of  an  automatic 
social  mechanism  which  will  oper- 
ate the  whole  area — a  machine  of 
government.  But  this  is  as  far  as 
he  can  carry  the  concept.  He  is 
afraid  of  the  machine  becoming  a 
rigid  totalitarianism  which  will 
lose  track  of  the  welfare  and  dig- 
nity of  man;  but  he  is  unable  to 
project  a  design  which  will  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  individual 
in  a  democratic  manner,  which 
would  be  on  the  principle  of  a 
feed-back  control.  In  his  frustra- 
tion, he  expresses  a  feeling  of  need 
for  an  idealist  or  philosopher  at 
the  head  of  government,  although 
he  does  not  reveal  how  this  would 
help  matters  any.  He  evidently 
neglects  to   remember  that   the 
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societies  of  the  world  have  been 
administered  under  philosophical 
guidance  for  at  least  three  thous- 
and years;  and  that  more  people 
have  been  slaughtered  in  the  name 
of  that  great  humanitarian,  Jesus 
Christ,  than  in  the  name  of  any 
other  man.  He  ends  the  book  on 
a  vague  hope:  'Let  us  hope  that  it 
is  still  possible  to  reverse  the  tide 
of  the  moment  and  to  create  a 
future  America  in  which  man  can 
live  and  can  grow  to  be  a  human 
being  in  the  fullest  and  richest 
sense  of  the  word.' 

Technocracy  would  like  to  re- 
mind Norbert  Wiener  and  all 
other  Americans  that  a  technolo- 
gical social  mechanism,  working 
on  the  feed-back  principle,  was 
presented  to  the  American  people 
nearly  20  years  ago;  and  that,  up 
to  the  present,  no  flaw  has  been 
shown  to  exist  in  it.  This  is  the 
design  for  the  Technate  of  North 
America.  Technocracy  provides 
the  Know  -  What  as  well  as  the 
Know  -  How;  and  its  resultants 
would  be:  an  abundance  of  goods 
and  services  for  all  the  people  of 
this  Continent;  a  minimum  of  hu- 
man effort  required  to  operate  the 
social  mechanism;  a  very  high 
standard  of  health  and  education; 
and  the  maximum  of  opportunity 


and  independent  behavior  for  the 
individual. 

The  Energy  Certificate  will 
serve  as  the  medium  by  which  the 
people  at  the  bottom,  the  consum- 
ers, will  give  direction  to  the 
Functional  Control  at  the  top. 
Through  this  medium,  the  people 
will  make  their  wants  known,  and 
the  mechanism  of  the  Technate 
will  be  required  to  furnish  these 
wants.  By  this  means,  the  citizens 
of  North  America  will  be  able,  in- 
dividually and  effectively,  to  ex- 
press their  desires  for  goods  and 
services  every  day  of  the  year  and 
every  hour  of  each  day.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  they  will 
have  a  Vote  which  means  some- 
thing. Each  'vote'  will  constitute 
a  feed-back  mandate  for  its  im- 
mediate and  direct  fulfillment. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  *We 
the  People'  will  be  the  real  rulers 
of  our  own  destiny. 

It  is  amazing  that,  on  this  Con- 
tinent, a  widely-publicized  design 
for  a  social  mechanism  that  would 
fulfill  all  the  essential  require- 
ments laid  down  by  Dr.  Wiener 
should  have  escaped  the  consider- 
ed attention  of  any  student  of 
social  affairs,  particularly  the 
attention  of  Dr.  Wiener. 

— CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Ariioial  Price  Holdup 


Dr.  Barnett  Savery,  chairman  of  the  department  of  philosophy  and 
psychology  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  looks  at  economic 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  He  decides  that  'something  is  wrong, 
something  artificial  is  holding  up  prices.' 


TJECENT  economic  news  from 
*^  the  United  States  makes  one 
wonder  about  the  old  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  which  states 
that,  when  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply  of  goods,  then  the 
price  of  goods  is  increased. 

The  news  item,  printed  in  The 
(Vancouver)  Sun,  July  11,  states: 
'American  business  is  still  pro- 
ducing materials  faster  than  it  can 
sell  them,  despite  the  increasing 
pinch  of  government  controls.  The 
U.S.  Commerce  Department  re- 
ported that  business  inventories 
hit  an  all-time  high  of  $69,900,- 
000,000  at  the  end  of  May.  This 
was  $1,400,000,000  above  April  30, 
and  $16,600,000,000  above  a  year 
ago.' 

Obviously,  something  is  wrong, 
something  artificial  is  holding  up 
prices,  otherwise  the  price  of 
goods  would  drop. 

This  increase  in  inventories  can- 
not go  on  because  American  busi- 
ness is  not  going  to  build  more 
and  more  warehouses  just  to  store 
Reprinted  from  Vancouver  Sun. 
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goods  that  cannot  be  sold.  If  Am- 
erican business  lays  off  workers 
and  shuts  down  plants  rather  than 
reduce  prices  and  sell  the  goods, 
the  United  States  is  on  its  way  to 
a  business  recession. 

Also  something  appears  to  be 
wrong  with  President  Truman's 
economic  advisers  and  his  econ- 
omic control  authorities.  These 
experts  have  told  President  Tru- 
man that,  because  so  much  pro- 
duction is  going  into  war  goods 
and  because  consumer  goods  must 
be  sacrificed  on  account  of  the  re- 
armament program,  consumer 
goods  are  in  short  supply.  Fur- 
thermore, these  economic  advisers 
have  told  the  President  that  there 
are  more  dollars  available  than 
there  are  goods  to  be  purchased. 
Consequently,  goods  are  bid  up  in 
price  and  we  have  an  inflationary 
economy. 

Somebody  is  completely  cock- 
eyed. We  cannot  have  the  inven- 
tories (goods  produced,  but  not 
purchased)  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  $16,600,000,000  per  year,  and. 
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at  the  same  time,  much  more  than 
enough  money  to  buy  the  goods 
that  are  produced.  Somebody  is 
spoofing  somebody.  Threatening 
signs  indicate  that  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  not  healthy  and  one  won- 
ders what  would  really  happen  if 
the  world  were  able  to  shift  from 
a  partial  war  economy  to  a  full- 
time  peace  economy. 

Whatever  happens,  I  am  not 
going  to  the  economist  for  an  an- 
swer. I  was  burned  too  badly  in 
the  1920's.  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of 
Yale  University,  one  of  the  most 
able  economists  in  the  United 
States,  had  a  book  on  the  press  in 


the  fall  of  1929  in  which  he  ex- 
plained why  there  were  going  to 
be  no  more  depressions.  After  the 
depression  hit,  many  eminent 
economists  said  nothing  could  be 
done  because  it  is  an  economic 
law  that  we  must  go  through  alter- 
nating periods  of  prosperity  and 
depressions. 

It  may  be  that  economists  no 
longer  try  to  explain  prosperity 
and  depressions  in  terms  of  sun- 
spots,  but  surely  the  economists 
must  still  have  their  eyes  looking 
toward  the  heavens  rather  than 
at  the  economic  syst'em  that  is  at 
their  feet.     — Dr.  Barnett  Savery 


^  A  DEMAND  for  'total  conscription'  of  manpower,  materials  and  money  for  the 
defence  effort  has  been  made  by  the  Saskatchewan  joint  board  of  the  Retail,  Whole- 
sale and  Department  Store  Unions  (C.C.L.-C.I.O.). 

Walter  Smishik,  president  of  the  Saskatchewan  board,  reported  today  (May  16) 
that  the  union  had  approved  a  resolution  calling  for  defence  preparations  in  both 
industry  and  the  armed  services  based  on  'service  from  all  and  profits  to  none.'  Only 
a  program  of  total  conscription,  union  members  believed,  could  make  this  possible. 

R.W.D.S.U.  in  Saskatchewan  includes  employees  of  45  retail  and  wholesale 
establishments  with  a  total  membership  of  over  1,000. 

The  union's  'joint  board,'  consisting  of  32  members,  advocated  the  total  conscrip- 
tion policy  as  the  best  way  of  distributing  the  burden  of  national  defence.  At  present, 
they  maintain,  the  worker  was  experiencing  great  economic  stress  while  business  con- 
tinued to  reap  greater  profits  than  ever.  — Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix 

^  IT  MUST  be  difficult  for  many  voters  to  understand  (the  way)  congressmen 
are  acting  in  this  matter  of  controls.  .  .  .  Our  representatives  in  Congress  (are) 
buckled  down  to  the  pressure  of  the  special  interests  in  Washington.  One  group  wants 
that  control  relaxed,  another  group  wants  another  eased  up.  And  they're  getting  what 
they  want.  But  the  mass  of  the  people  (are)  getting  the  short  end  of  the  deal  in  higher 
prices — getting  it  from  the  very  men  they  elected  to  Congress. 

— William  L.  Shirer  in  Liberty 

*  TAIPEH,  Formosa.— The  United  States  announced  it  will  give  a  grant  of  $20.- 
000,000  in  military  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  Nationalist  forces  through  the  Economic 
Co-operation  Administration.  — Reuters 
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A  Biologist  Looks  Back  and  Forward 

Two  radio  talks  delivered  over  the  Trans-Canada  Network  of  the  CBC 
by  Dr.  William  Rowan,  head  of  the  department  of  zoology,  University 
of  Alberta.  These  forthright  remarks  by  an  outstanding  Canadian 
scientist  give  all  North  Americans  something  to  think  about. 


■pVERY  dog  has  his  day,  but  all 
^■^  days  come  to  an  end,  even  a 
dog's.  Durmg  the  billion  and  half 
years  that  have  passed  since  the 
start  of  life,  thousands  of  species 
of  animals  have  come  and  gone; 
all  have  had  their  day,  but  the 
fact  that  their  day  came  to  a  close 
was  not  their  fault,  since  they  had 
no  way  of  circumventing  changes 
in  their  environment  or  controll- 
ing it.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  only  animal,  man,  to 
have  achieved  such  control,  is 
apparently  designing  his  own  end 
and  ringing  down  the  curtain  on 
hiis  day. 

The  commonest  reason  for  the 
disappearance  of  animal  species 
has  been  some  change  in  their  en- 
vironment to  which  they  have 
failed  to  adapt  themselves,  and  so 
have  become  obsolete.  Such  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  with  the 
Dinosaurs  which  thrived  in  Al- 
berta and  elsewhere,  some  180,- 
000,000  years  ago.  Over  a  period 
of  nearly  40,000,000  years— their 
day — they  were  the  dominant 


form  of  animal  life.  The  climate  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  was  then 
warm  and  humid,  well  suited  to 
reptihan  existence,  and  the  Dino- 
saurs flourished.  But  when  the 
cUmate  cooled  and  became  drier, 
their  time  was  up  for  they  could 
not  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  change.  They  paid  the  price 
of  inadaptibility  with  extinction. 
Within  the  last  million  years,  a 
mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  evolu- 
tionary time,  the  world's  most  in- 
teresting animal,  primitive  man, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  fossil 
record.  Coming  from  ape  stock,  he 
had  a  fortunate  start  for  he  was 
already  endowed  with  an  excep- 
tionally good  brain  and  soon 
showed  that  he  could  use  it  for 
he,  too,  was  early  threatened  by 
a  changing  environment.  As  a 
practically  naked  animal,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  was  one  thing  he 
could  stand,  it  was  cold;  yet  he 
successfully  survived  four  ice- 
ages.  He  had  solved  the  situation 
not  only  by  inventing  clothes,  but, 
more  important,  by  achieving  the 
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conquest  of  fire.  It  was  his  first 
attempt  to  control  environment 
but  he  managed  it,  the  only  animal 
ever  to  have  done  so.  From  that 
beginning  he  has  proceeded  up  to 
the  present  moment  in  which  he 
has  gained  almost  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  world  he  lives  in.  The 
very  climate  that  once  threatened 
his  existence  he  can  now  modify 
to  suit  himself,  as  in  his  air-con- 
ditioned buildings  and  vehicles. 

Few  commentators  on  human 
affairs  seem  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  man's  first  use  of 
fire  800,000  years  ago,  yet  it  was 
quite  possibly  the  stimulus  out  of 
which  sprang  language  and  quite 
certainly  the  basis  of  his  subse- 
quent civilizations  for  without  fire 
he  would  still  be  using  primitive 
stone  implements.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  concluded  that  it  was  largely 
control  of  fire  that  converted  the 
prehistoric  forerunners  of  modem 
men  into  human  beings. 

The  Dinosaurs  enjoyed  their 
day  for  some  40,000,000  years. 
They  were  enormous  animals, 
some  of  them  seventy  feet  long, 
yet  their  brain  weighed  only  a 
few  ounces.  Now,  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury, a  small  animal  with  the 
world's  comparatively  largest 
brain,  of  about  three  pounds,  only 
800,000  years  since  his  initial  con- 


quest of  fire  and  the  dawn  of  his 
own  day — a  paltry  two  percent  of 
the  Dinosaur  dynasty  —  is  facing 
another  environmental  crisis,  far 
graver  than  even  the  advancing 
ice-sheets.  It  has  a  number  of 
facets.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
them  as  they  appear  to  a  biolo- 
gist. 

Our  first  problem: — In  1798  a 
British  economist  of  the  name  of 
Malthus  published  his  now  famous 
essay  on  human  populations.  He 
made  the  prediction  that  man, 
being  an  animal,  would  reproduce 
like  an  animal  and  in  time  crowd 
himself  off  the  limited  face  of  the 
earth.  That  forecast  is  today  very 
nearly  true,  for  the  entire  world's 
food  resources  can  no  longer  ade- 
quately sustain  the  existing  two 
billion  odd  individuals  of  the 
human  race,  at  the  mom^ent  in- 
creasing at  the  prodigious  rate  of 
nearly  seventy-five  thousand 
babies  daily.  That  alone  is  a  direct 
threat  to  our  survival,  a  question 
of  over-population,  world  malnu- 
trition, and  possibly  starvation. 

Our  second  problem  is  one  of 
inheritance.  In  breeding  plants 
and  animals,  producers  practice 
selection,  i.e.,  they  pick,  and  in- 
cessantly pick,  only  the  best  from 
which  to  breed.  This  is  merely 
the  practical  appUcation  of  a 
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natural  biological  principle  on 
which  has  depended  the  entire 
course  of  progressive  evolution 
throughout  history.  Yet  with  re- 
ference to  ourselves,  we  are  deUb- 
erately  putting  this  principle  into 
reverse.  During  the  last  two  wars, 
for  instance,  we  sent  to  the  front 
for  priority  of  extermination  the 
very  best  in  male  brains,  physique 
and  health,  that  the  most  up-to- 
date  and  meticulous  modes  of  sel- 
ection could  find,  the  very  mate- 
rial on  which  rests  our  hope  for 
better  generations  of  the  future. 
In  the  meantime,  science  and 
medicine  between  them  are  stead- 
ily increasing  the  survival  rate  of 
those  unfortunates  who  for  one 
leason  or  another  are  bom  defec- 
tive. They  are  deemed  unfit  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  war  yet 
fit  to  perpetuate  the  human  race. 
Little  wonder  that  such  investiga- 
tors as  Professor  Godfrey  Thom- 
son have  concluded  that  the  gen- 
eral level  of  human  intelligence  is 
falling  instead  of  rising.  This  situa- 
tion again,  and  it  faces  all  nations 
in  this  era  of  world  wars,  can  of 
itself  close  the  human  account. 

Our  third  problem  is  a  matter 
of  20th  century  neuroses.  The 
study  of  psychology  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  has  nevertheless 
given  us  a  tangible  inkling  of  the 
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constitution  of  the  mind.  This,  too, 
is  a  problem  of  biology  for  with 
our  minds  we  react  to  environ- 
ment; our  responses  are,  basically, 
comparable  with  those  of  other 
animals.  It  happens,  however,  that 
the  complexities  of  our  intellec- 
tual world  far  transcend  anything 
experienced  by  animals  and  it 
seems  beyond  question  that  we 
suffer  correspyondingly  greater 
mental  stress  and  imbalance. 
Within  thirty-six  years  two  world 
wars  have  come  and  gone,  but 
their  aftermath  is  still  with  us.  We 
on  this  continent  have  been  among 
the  fortunate;  we  escaped  both 
devastation  and  starvation,  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  comparatively 
few  of  our  sons,  and  made  prodi- 
gious profits,  but  the  picture  in 
Europe  is  different.  Starvation 
and  penury,  the  scars  of  destruc- 
tion, the  memories  of  millions  of 
bereavements  still  live;  the  men- 
tal and  spiritual  wounds  of  war 
remain-  open  and  unhealed.  Yet 
we  talk  glibly  of  another  war  and 
proceed  to  re-arm  Europe  and 
ourselves  in  preparation.  Says 
one  of  our  respectable  financial 
papers.  The  Monetary  Times,  al- 
ready in  1948:  'It  has  come  to  be 
generally  accepted  on  this  conti- 
nent that  war  is  inevitable.  .  .  . 
The  question  is  merely  "when".* 
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The  article  proceeds:  'Inasmuch 
as  the  Russians  appear  to  be 
achieving  great  success  with  the 
peace  and  are  unlikely  to  gain 
more  by  war,  the  c  o  n  f  li  c  t  will 
have  to  be  of  our  making.  .  .  .'  So 
the  shadow  of  atomic  warfare — 
and  now  the  hydrogen  bomb — is 
cast  across  the  world  to  maintain 
a  state  of  fear,  suspicion  and  hat- 
red—  our  cold  war  tactics  —  that 
make  objective  and  rational  think- 
ing impossible  in  the  most  crucial 
moment  of  human  history. 

I  don't  propose  to  harrow  you 
with  an  analysis  of  our  final  prob- 
lem, the  horrors  of  biological  war- 
fare, nor  to  repeat  what  scientists 
are  now  teUing  us  about  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  This,  however,  I 
would  like  to  point  out:  biological 
warfare — use  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
viruses,  bacteria  and  poisons — is  a 
total  break  from  previous  modes 
and  weapons  of  destruction.  I  am 
far  from  alone  in  the  opinion  that 
if  biological  warfare  is  ever  un- 
leashed, devastation  will  be  so 
swift,  so  far-reaching  and  so  long- 
lasting  in  its  after-effects,  since 
no  quarter  will  be  shown  by  either 
side,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
white  races,  at  least,  could  re- 
cover or  survive.  It  would  almost 
certainly  spell  the  end  of  our  day 
and  our  civilization.  It  represents 
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a  break  in  our  environment  so 
great  as  to  put  all  precedents  in 
the  shade.  If  we  fail  to  solve  this 
problem,  we're  for  it  as  certainly 
as  were  the  armoured  Dinosaurs, 
whose  armour  became  a  mere 
mockery. 

4:  He  « 

When  man  acquired  speech  and 
intellect,  he  shouldered  his  great- 
est responsibility  of  all  time. 
Where  animals  have  to  take  what 
nature  hands  them,  man  has 
achieved  control,  but  the  onus  of 
how  he  exercises  that  control  rests 
on  himself;  truly  enough  is  he  to- 
day master  of  his  own  destiny. 
Our  world  of  today,  in  a  state  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  up- 
heaval without  precedent,  is  of  his 
own  making. 

For  the  only  intellectual  animal 
on  earth,  we  lead  a  curious  Jekyll 
and  Hyde  existence.  On  one  side 
of  our  ledger,  in  our  material  in- 
terests, we  have  proved  ourselves 
veritable  geniuses;  on  the  other, 
on  the  pages  on  which  are  in- 
scribed our  moral  and  spiritual 
assets,  we  have  little  to  boast 
about.  It  would  appear  that  while 
we  are  masters  in  the  building  of 
environment,  we  yet  remain 
slaves  to  our  primitive  emotions 
and  instincts;  apparently  we  have 
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everything  under  control  except 
ourselves. 

Two  facts  seem  to  me  of  partic- 
ular significance  in  this  connec- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  man,  still 
in  his  early  stages  of  intellectual 
evolution,  has  always  depended 
for  his  advancement  on  the  gen- 
ius and  leadership  of  a  few  great 
men,  whether  in  science,  philos- 
ophy, the  arts,  or  in  any  other 
field. 

The  second  point  is  that  only  in 
one  field  of  activity  has  the  human 
intellect  consistently  proved  its 
worth,  in  the  field  of  science.  The 
reason  for  that  is  not  hard  to  see, 
for  in  no  other  profession  has  a 
search  for  truth  and  integrity  been 
adopted  as  an  inflexible  and 
world-wide  standard.  Even  the 
churches  have  periodically  for- 
saken their  lofty  ideals  in  the  in- 
terests of  profit  and  political 
power.  I  am  not  putting  science 
on  a  pedestal  for  its  hunt  for  truth 
has  been  a  matter  of  compulsion, 
since  falsified  facts  can  only  pro- 
duce false  findings,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  no  science.  Our 
faith  in  the  scientific  method  de- 
pends 100  percent  on  that  basic 
principle.  UntU  we  have  achieved 
similar  intellectual  integrity  in  all 
our  affairs,  we  shall  continue  to 
suffer  the  chaos  that  now  threat- 


ens to  submerge  us.  It  is  curious 
that  we  cannot  grasp  that  simple 
point,  so  transparently  obvious. 

In  contrast  to  science,  consider 
political  propaganda,  ruthlessly 
analyzed  in  books  like  Ponsonby's 
Falsehood  in  Wartime,  or,  to  be 
more  up-to-date,  in  such  articles 
as  that  of  the  April,  1950  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  entitled:  'How 
to  Read  the  Chicago  Tribune.* 
Here  a  leading  front-page  news 
report  is  critically  examined,  and 
every  sentence  without  exception 
is  shown  to  be  erroneous.  This 
may  be  a  lurid  example  but  it  is 
the  type  of  thing  that  too  liberally 
permeates  our  20th  century  press. 
Little  wonder  that  our  thinking  is 
chaotic,  for  this  is  the  very  anti- 
thesis of  the  scientific  method:  its 
products  are  completely  worth- 
less. 

Science  has  presented  us  with 
a  new  environment.  Its  chief 
transformation  has  resulted  from 
new  modes  of  travel  and  com- 
munication which  have  shrunk 
our  globe  to  relatively  small  pro- 
portions. We  no  longer  live  on  a 
roomy  planet  in  which  national 
aggrandizement,  exploitation,  and 
conquest  can  be  condoned  as  they 
were  a  century  ago,  for  exploit- 
ers and  exploited  have  become 
next-door  neighbors.  We  may  be 
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blind  to  the  issues  involved,  but 
the  east  is  grasping  something  of 
the  new  perspective,  despite  a 
deep  suspicion  of  ourselves,  bom 
of  the  past,  and  a  growing  resent- 
ment at  Western  policies  which 
are  based  on  the  oldest  and  most 
completely  disproved  of  human 
myths,  that  war  is  a  rational 
means  to  an  end.  Never  in  history 
has  it  proved  to  be  that.  Moreover, 
since  Hiroshima,  war  has  surely 
outlawed  itself. 

In  a  recent  broadcast  from  Eng- 
land, Nehru  revealed  something 
of  the  eastern  viewpoint  when  he 
said:  'More  and  more  people  in  re- 
sponsible positions  talk  in  terms 
of  passion,  revenge  and  retaha- 
tion.  They  talk  of  security,  and 
behave  in  a  way  which  is  likely 
to  put  an  end  to  all  security.  They 
talk  of  peace,  but  think  and  act 
only  in  terms  of  war.*  An  unpleas- 
ant summary  of  ourselves,  but 
sufficiently  justified  and  recalls 
the  comment  of  another  great 
statesman,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who 
remarked  in  1914:  'The  enormous 
growth  of  armaments  in  Europe, 
it  was  these  that  made  war  inevit- 
able. This,  it  sems  to  me,  is  the 
truest  reading  of  history,  and  the 
lesson  that  the  present  should  be 
learning  from  the  past  in  the  in- 
terests of  future  peace,  the  warn- 


ing to  be  handed  to  those  who 
come  after  us.' 

We  have  not  only  failed  to  learn 
a  lesson  so  obvious  but  can  in- 
dulge in  such  viewpoints  as  that 
expressed  in  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  of  October  6,  1950,  under 
the  heading  'Arms  Spending  Can 
Prime  Pump  for  Years.'  The 
article  proceeds  (in  part) :  'An  end 
to  the  shooting  in  Korea  is  not  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  country's  new 
boom.  Instead  it  is  to  gain  momen- 
tum as  the  months  roll  by.  Good 
business  is  almost  guaranteed  as 
far  ahead  as  anyone  can  foresee. 
.  .  .  Armament  is  the  new  industry 
that  underwrites  the  boom.  .  .  . 
Until  now  armament  in  its  vari- 
ous phases  has  been  about  a  12^ 
billion  dollar  industry.  It  is  now 
on  the  way  to  being  a  30  billion 
dollar  industry  as  a  minimum  and 
to  continue  at  that  level  indefin- 
itely.' And  so  on. 

The  utter  futility  of  war  has 
never  been  more  blatantly  dem- 
onstrated than  in  our  current 
attempts  to  re-arm  Germany  and 
Japan,  to  reinstate  the  Nazis,  on 
whose  account  half  of  Europe  was 
demolished  not  ten  years  ago. 
Can  human  intellectual  irrespon- 
sibility go  further? 

War  belongs  to  a  former  era.  It 
is  unthinkable  in  our  current  en- 
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vironment  with  the  means  of  de- 
struction now  at  our  disposal.  It 
means  not  only  millions  of  deaths 
but  the  destruction  of  much  of 
our  historical  record.  As  city  upon 
city  will  be  razed,  all  that  human- 
ity treasures  most,  its  historic 
achievements  in  buildings,  its  art 
collections,  its  evidences  of  former 
greatness,  will  be  forever  obliter- 
ated. It  will  be  a  sterile  and  dis- 
ease-ridden world,  a  vault  of 
death,  a  shambles  that  makes  the 
mind  revolt.  Our  war  mentality 
belongs  to  a  former  age;  it  will  be 
our  seal  of  obsolescence  should  we 
ever  indulge  it  in  our  20th  cen- 
tury environment. 

Violence  leads  only  to  further 
violence  as  it  has  always  done.  If 
poHtics  can  think  only  of  its  age- 
old  method  of  settling  differences 
by  fighting  things  out  in  the  pres- 
ent century,  it  is  time  others  were 
given  the  chance  to  do  our  think- 
ing for  us. 

I  have  been  critical  only  of  our 


side.  My  reason  is  this.  As  the 
richest,  most  powerful  and  most 
fortunate  continent  in  the  world, 
it  is  surely  up  to  us,  if  we  have  it 
in  us,  to  take  the  lead  in  the  con- 
struction of  peace  while  there  is 
yet  time.  To  wage  war  on  com- 
munism is  in  any  case  fatuity  for 
one  cannot  fight  an  idea  of  the 
intellect  with  arms.  But  we  could 
stem  the  tide  by  offering  the  world 
a  better  alternative.  A  week  ago  I 
outlined  s  om  e  of  the  biological 
problems  facing  humanity.  If  we 
should  set  the  pace  in  attempting 
to  solve  some  of  these  by  spending 
our  billions  on  reconstruction  in 
place  of  pro^)ective  devastation — 
if  we  could  imbue  the  world  with 
an  ideal — and  did  it  in  the  spirit  of 
science,  free  of  pyolitics,  with  an 
integrity  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
could  trust,  we  would  soon  enough 
re-establish  man's  faith  in  man. 
We  would  win  not  only  the  peace, 
but  win  the  world. 

— ^Dr.  William  Rowan 


*  KEEN  OBSERVERS  of  the  American  scene  have  long  noticed  contradictory 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  our  people.  Most  of  us  adopt  with  enthusiasm  the  latest 
technological  developments.  We  embrace  the  new  product,  gadget,  invention,  and 
take  pride  in  following  the  most  up-to-date  styles. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cling  with  nearly  equal  intensity  to  the  old  forms  and 
methods  in  social  and  political  fields.  — Dean  E.  McHenry  in  Frontier 

iir  SCIENCE  has  given  us  the  means  either  to  exalt  or  degrade  humanity — perhaps 
even  to  destroy  civilization.  A  new  generation  must  turn  back  to  the  basic  law  of 
human  relations  and  devise  a  new  science  to  teach  us  the  art  of  living. 

— Harry  F.  Guggenheim 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

'jif  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
lAr  The  basic  imit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imimi  of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

i^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization, In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible, 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Depression  or  War? 


II  was  only  World  War  II  that  lifted  this  Continent  out  ol 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  I930's.  And  if  it  were  not  for  the 
blood  transfusion  given  the  Price  System  by  the  Korean  War, 
North  America  would  now  be  in  another  serious  depression. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  a  social  system  which  depends 
upon  wartime  conditions  for  its  existence  is  not  a  healthy 
system  to  have  around.  We  had  better  get  rid  of  it,  before  it 
gets  rid  of  us ! 
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The  ^narterly  Survey 


Growth  of  Lobbying 

Lobbying  by  special  interests 
has  been  terrific  during  the  entire 
present  session  by  Congress,  but 
it  reached  an  all-time  high  during 
the  long  and  bitter  fight  over  ex- 
tension of  price  controls. 

In  that  battle,  the  lobbyists  for 
nearly  every  aggregation  of  busi- 
ness, industry  and  agriculture 
joined  hands.  They  operated  like 
an  army — under  the  equivalent  of 
a  joint  general  staff. 

This  time  they  had  a  common 
objective — ^to  knock  out  or  weak- 
en price  controls.  They  were  moti- 
vated by  a  common  desire  —  to 
keep  prices  as  high  as  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

The  price  control  contest  put 
the  shenanigans  of  the  lobbyists 
in  close  focus,  and  showed  a  little 
more  clearly  than  heretofore  the 
extent  of  their  operations  on  Cap- 
itol HiU. 

Actually,  lobbying  haa  grown 
like  Topsy  during  the  past  few 
years.  Over  1,500  paid  lobbyists 
are  now  registered  in  Washing- 
ton. Many  get  paid  $50,000  a  year 
or  more,  plus  expenses.    During 
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the  past  year  admitted  expendi- 
tures of  the  registered  lobbies  ran 
well  over  $10  million. 

While  Washington  has  been  the 
center  of  much  of  the  big-time 
lobbying,  what  occurs  in  the  cap- 
ital is  just  a  small  part  of  the 
total  lobby-propaganda  campaign 
being  conducted  by  the  special  in- 
terests day  in  and  day  out  all  over 
the  coimtry. 

Modem  lobbying  has  become  a 
powerful  instrument  to  sway  mil- 
lions as  well  as  to  influence  legis- 

'Twist  My  Arm' 


Heiblock    in   The   Washington    Post 


lators  directly.  More  than  ever 
lawmakers  nowadays  face  the 
pressure  of  high-powered  lobby- 
ists. 

As  one  leading  U.S.  newspaper 
put  it:  In  today's  political  lexicon 
the  voter  back  home  is  a  dope,  to 
whom  you  make  a  speech  a  month 
before  the  election.  But  the  man 
to  whom  you  tip  your  hat,  the 
man  who  puts  real  money  into 
your  campaign  and  who  can  make 
or  break  your  future  as  a  rising 
legislator,  is  the  lobbyist  who  tells 
you  how  to  vote.' 

Productivity  Jumping 

On  the  average,  the  U.S.  man- 
ages to  achieve  a  yearly  gain  of  2 
to  3%  in  productivity.  In  1950, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  productivity  gain 
was  6%,  the  biggest  rise  since  the 
war.  This  not  only  meant  that 
workers  were  producing  more 
efficiently,  but  that  the  U.S.  was 
reaping  the  benefits  from  indus- 
try's huge  postwar  expenditure  on 
new,  improved  plants  and  equip- 
ment. 

Many  industries  far  outstripped 
the  average  gain.  Of  26  industries 
sampled  by  BLS,  nine  (including 
lead,  zinc  and  copper  mining,  the 
synthetic  rubber  industry)  show- 
ed a  rise  in  man-hour  output  of 


10%.  Productivity  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  industry  was  off  4%,  but 
for  all  the  mining  industry,  it  was 
up  6%,  equal  to  the  total  rise  scor- 
ed during  the  eleven  preceding 
years.  Manufacturers'  productiv- 
ity rose  8%,  compared  with  the 
normal  3%. 

It  is  doubtful  that  such  gains  can 
be  repeated  this  year,  because  of 
the  disruption  of  switching  to  de- 
fense production.  But  after  the 
still  newer  plants  now  being  built 
go  into  operation,  man-hour  out- 
put should  go  up  faster  than  ever. 

Because  purchasing  power  does 
not  keep  pace  with  productivity, 
the  Price  System  will  s  o  o  n  be 
stymied  by  the  social  paradox,  *the 
more  we  can  produce,  the  less  we 
can  consume.'  When  that  happens, 
the  citizens  of  this  Continent  will 
be  forced  to  install  a  new  social 
system  which  can  employ  our 
technology  to  the  utmost  and  then 
distribute  the  resultant  abundance 
to  all  North  Americans  without 
profit  or  price. 

Britain's  Crisis 

Britain's  trade  books  with  the 
world  were  £122,000,000  in  the  red 
in  the  first  half  of  1951,  the  Treas- 
ury announced.  The  loss  compar- 
ed with  a  surplus  of  £179,000,000 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1950. 
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Some  loss  had  been  anticipated 
due  to  heavy  buying  for  stockpil- 
ing, but  the  rate  far  exceeds  a 
government  estimate  it  would  be 
£100,000,000  during  the  entire 
year. 

The  drain  was  heaviest  during 
June,  July  and  August,  reflecting 
top-heavy  imports  and  dollar  pur- 
chases of  oil  to  replace  Iranian 
supplies.  If  it  kept  up  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  the  deficit  would  amount 
to  £700,000,000  a  year. 

Thus  Britain's  crisis,  which 
Technocracy  predicted  in  1932,  is 
again  deepening. 

The  Problem  of  Plenty 

The  U.S.  farm  problem  now  is 
one  of  supports,  not  ceilings. 

Cotton  farmers  are  putting  much 
of  this  year's  record-breaking  crop 


under  government  loan.  Their 
idea  is  that  they  can  push  prices 
back  to  40  cents. 

Rice  growers  are  advised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  u  s  e 
government  supports  until  this 
year's  all-time-record  harvest  can 
be  absorbed. 

Flax  growers  are  promised 
higher  supports  than  current  mar- 
ket prices. 

Instead  of  trying  to  apply  ceil- 
ings, the  prospect  now  is  that  the 
government  will  siphon  off  sur- 
pluses of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice, 
soybeans,  flaxseed  and  other  farm 
commodities  to  keep  prices  from 
sagging. 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  the 
present  Price  System  has  no  sat- 
isfactory answer  to  the  'problem' 
of  plenty.  —The  Editor 


*  ECONOMICALLY  AND  POLITICALLY  we  live  in  a  disturbed  atmosphere, 
half-sensing  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be,  unwilling  or  afraid  to  face  them. 

As  Canadians  we  snuggle  spmelessly  to  the  United  States,  turning  noses  away 
prettily  from  the  stink  of  corruption,  the  philosophy  that  wealth  and  power  are  every- 
thing, the  flag-waving  nationalism  unrivalled  since  Nazi  Germany,  the  destruction  of 
traditional  freedom  to  keep  a  tottering  system  on  its  feet. 

We  go  along  meekly  with  an  economy  held  together  only  by  the  shadow  of  war, 
trying  to  ignore  the  fact  that  true  peace  would  bring  economic  chaos,  that  the  stock 
market  quivers  and  quakes  at  every  item  of  good  news. 

We  pretend  that  the  employment  figures  and  the  profit  statistics  are  good  news, 
as  the  editorial  writers  say,  but  the  dollar  shrivels,  the  average  man  fritters  away  his 
savings,  the  lower  income  man  denies  his  family  the  necessities. 

We  live  with  a  belly-full  of  fear  that  the  next  war  will  come  and  that  we  will  be 
hurt.  We  live  with  a  conscience  to  remind  us  that  the  guilt  lies,  in  part,  in  our  own 
back  yard,  in  our  own  doubts  and  confusions  and  our  jelly-fish  drift  with  the  tide. 

— Jack  Scott  in  Vancouver  Sun 
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Electronics  and  Hnman  Beings 


The  kind  of  revolution  in  production  and  distribution  which  is  forecast 
by  Canadian  physicists  Leaver  and  Brown  in  this  article  is  nearer  than 
most  people  suppose.  We  are  on  the  way  to  "regimentation  of  ma- 
chines"— Technocracy. 


nPHE  time  is  at  hand  for  the 
*  electronic  management  not 
only  of  industrial  production  but 
of  business  and  governmental 
communication,  of  financial  move- 
ment, and  of  commercial  distribu- 
tion. This  development  can,  if  we 
choose  to  direct  it  so,  eliminate 
the  letters,  memoranda,  and  other 
paper  methods  of  communication 
— all  filing  cases,  file  clerks,  libra- 
ries, and  other  equipment  for  the 
storage  of  information,  and  all  the 
hordes  of  little  clerks  who  scratch 
marks  on  paper  to  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  out- 
side world.  And,  if  we  so  decide, 
it  may  carry  off  the  sweepers  and 
oilers,  the  diggers,  the  wipers,  and 
all  of  the  dogged  human  compon- 
ents of  our  present  social  machine. 
Needless  to  say,  this  is  not  yet 
power  'in  being,'  but  with  the  in- 
stallation of  some  of  the  devices 
already  manufactured  and  tested 
for  operation — such  as  the  Navy's 
'Project  Typhoon'   (built  by  RCA 
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engineers)  and  Remington  Rand's 
UNIVAC — we  shall  find  ourselves 
well  along  on  the  road  to  automat- 
ism. Whether  these  machines  and 
those  which  follow  them  and  im- 
prove upon  them  are  to  robotize 
or  humanize  mankind  is  already 
an  urgent  question  and  one  which 
the  scientists  who  make  them  are 
not  equipped  to  solve.  What  is 
this  principle  of  automatism  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  basic  fac- 
tor in  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  our  society?  Most  of  us 
have  to  fall  back  upon  the  mech- 
anical monster  of  science-fiction 
as  a  substitute  for  a  real  under- 
standing of  this  phenomenon.  But 
let  us  take  instead  a  fairly  familiar 
concept:  the  automatic  screw  ma- 
chine which  mass-produces  goods 
without  human  intervention.  The 
activity  of  this  machine  exempli- 
fies one  principle  of  automatism. 
When  the  human  element  is  re- 
moved entirely,  and  replaced  by 
electronic  machines  that  control 
and  collate,  then  we  have  the 
essential  device  around  which  the 
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new  social  organization  will  be 
built. 

Certain  types  of  machines  such 
as  pliers,  plows,  hammers,  and  so 
on,  can  be  prevalent  in  a  society 
without  any  hint  of  automatism. 
The  consequences  of  automatism 
begin  to  be  felt  only  when  ma- 
chines appear  that  lend  them- 
selves to  being  controlled  by  de- 
vices other  than  man.  Originally, 
such  simple  machines  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  automata  but  merely 
ancillaries  to  men.  Only  when  the 
idea  of  self -propulsion  came  in 
did  the  idea  of  automatism  come 
to  the  fore.  Many  of  our  present 
machines  are  characterized  by  a 
degree  of  automatism  which,  if 
carried  to  its  proper  conclusion, 
can  free  men  forever  from  boring 
and  disagreeable  tasks.  But  men 
have  not  yet  learned  how  to  use 
machines  properly  in  an  organiza- 
tion of  machines  and  men. 

II 
n  UTOMATISM  in  society  takes 

^^  two  forms.  In  primitive  socie- 
ties, and  in  slave  states,  the  auto- 
matic machines  which  produce 
continuously  and  have  no  individ- 
ual control  over  their  actions  are 
men.  But  automatism  in  any  so- 
ciety tends  continuously  to  in- 
crease, because  men  are  inventive 
and  cannot  keep  themselves  from 


improving  on  machinery  and 
methods  of  organization.  Today 
the  pressure  making  for  a  contin- 
uous increase  in  the  amount  of 
automatism  is  greater  than  ever 
because  we  feel  it  is  intimately 
tied  up  with  our  military  security 
and  our  high  standard  of  living. 
At  the  other  extreme  from  the 
primitive  slave  state,  there  is  con- 
ceivable a  state  in  which  the 
automatism  is  entirely  that  of 
machines.  In  this  state,  which  is 
at  present  only  theoretical,  the 
functions  of  mass  production,  com- 
munication, transport,  finance,  and 
distribution  would  be  carried  out 
entirely  by  automatic  machines. 
In  this  type  of  organization  men 
would  remain  entirely  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  machine,  and  would 
perform  only  the  creative  and  the 
higher  managerial  tasks.  These 
are  the  polar  alternatives.  Our 
present  society  operates  partly  by 
the  automatism  of  men  and  partly 
by  the  automatism  of  machines. 
The  proportion  of  these  two  ele- 
ments is  constantly  t  e  n  d  i  n  g  to 
change,  first  because  science  is 
continually  pushing  the  automat- 
ism of  machines  to  new  heights; 
and  second  because  political  and 
social  pressures  of  various  kinds 
are  constantly  tending  to  increase 
the  automatism  of  men. 
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The  problem  today  is  to  make 
a  choice  among  three  possibilities. 
Either  (1)  we  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  machine  automatism  by 
making  machines  more  automatic; 
or  (2)  we  increase  the  proportion 
of  human  automatism  by  making 
men  more  automatic;  or  (3)  we 
permit  both  types  of  automatism 
to  increase  together  at  a  fixed 
rate. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
individual,  only  the  first  process 
can  have  desirable  consequences. 
It  happens  that  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  in  a  position  to  in- 
crease the  automatism  of  machines 
and  decrease  that  of  men,  because 
recent  developments  in  electron- 
ics have  given  us  the  required 
technology.  But  to  begin  with,  we 
have  to  reorient  our  thinking 
about  the  nature  of  the  machine- 
man  complex.  This  will  lead  to 
business  and  social  systems  that 
are  efficient  because  they  em- 
ploy both  men  and  machines  at 
the  jobs  for  which  they  are  best 
suited. 

Let  us  not  fancy  that  American 
'know-how'  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish this  reorientation  by  due 
process  of  industrial  development. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  an  American 
'know-how,'  which  consists  of  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  mass-pro- 


duce certain  tangible  goods  in  the 
old-fashioned  way.  But  there  are 
new  ways  of  mass-p reducing 
goods,  using  electronic  as  opposed 
to  mechanical  methods,  that  are 
far  ahead  of  anything  used  in 
America  today.  The  best  example 
presently  in  operation  is  the  Sar- 
grove  automatic  radio  -  producing 
machine,  which  turns  out  sets  at 
the  rate  of  three  a  minute,  un- 
touched by  human  hands.  This  is 
an  exclusively  English  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  even  the  Sar- 
grove  machine  is  traditional  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  tied  to  its  product. 
It  can  make  only  radios,  and  when 
the  need  for  its  product  disappears 
the  machine  is  obsolete.  In  an 
article  in  Fortune  (Nov.  1946) ,  we 
said  that  what  is  required  is  a 
new  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion of  machine  design.  Instead  of 
designing  a  machine  tool  in  terms 
of  its  product,  we  should  turn  the 
concept  upside  down,  and  let  the 
machine  determine  the  configura- 
tions of  the  product.  Machine  tools 
then  would  be  made  up  of  units 
designed  to  do  something  —  cut, 
hold,  move,  and  so  on.  The  end 
result  of  this  group  of  motions 
would  be  a  product,  but  as  soon  as 
enough  products  of  this  kind  had 
been  made  the  units  would  be  re- 
assembled to  make  something  else. 
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This  type  of  mass  production  is 
fundamentally  different  from  Am- 
erican mass-production  methods. 

Moreover,  American  know-how 
is  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
mass  production  of  goods.  In  this 
country  inventors  have  made  re- 
latively few  attempts  to  bring 
automatism  into  such  fields  as  the 
production  and  storage  of  inform- 
ation, or  the  handling  of  business 
finance;  on  the  whole  Americans 
are  wedded  to  the  old  idea  of  in- 
tricate mechanical  (as  opposed  to 
electronic)  machines  that  can  turn 
out  only  one  product. 

Ill 
•pHE  need  for  regimentation  in 

*  society  is  acute,  but  regimen- 
tation has  the  disadvantage  that  it 
destroys  men.  Regimentation 
means  to  reduce  to  strict  order 
and  uniformity  for  purposes  of 
control.  In  the  modern  world  it 
looks  as  if  regimentation  in  some 
form  or  other  is  inevitable.  This 
is  partly  because  we  are  in  the 
position  of  having  to  compete  with 
dictatorship  for  our  place  in  the 
world.  In  our  society  there  are 
only  two  types  of  unit  available 
for  control  —  machines  and  men. 
When  you  have  a  regimentation 
and  unitization  of  men,  you  have 
a  dictatorship.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  word  for  the  type  of  society 


that  appears  when  the  regimenta- 
tion is  of  machines  only.  (Ed.: 
How  about  Technocracy?)  This 
concept  of  organizing  machines  ra- 
ther than  men  seems  to  be  new, 
and  may  provide  us  with  an  an- 
swer to  some  of  the  dilemmas  fac- 
ing us  at  the  mid  -  point  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Social  organizations  are  merely 
special  types  of  machines  that  use 
men  as  their  elements.  In  the  past 
the  only  productive  units  that 
were  available  for  regimentation 
were  men.  With  more  efficient 
organization  comes  inevitably 
specialization  of  function.  But  the 
consequences  of  specialization  of 
function  is  repetitive  work — 'rou- 
tine.' The  man  who  makes  shoes 
but  grows  no  wheat  must  some- 
how have  access  to  wheat  and 
other  necessities  of  1  i  f  e.  This 
means  that  some  regularity  and 
continuity  of  functioning  must  be 
imposed  on  the  society  from  out- 
side. Those  individuals  who  have 
learned  how  to  do  one  thing  well 
and  have  learned  how  to  fit  them- 
selves into  a  routine  succeed  and 
survive. 

The  new  concept  of  machines 
can  change  this  —  can  produce 
regimentation  without  destroying 
that  individuality  of  men  which  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  demo- 
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cratic  system.  Up  to  very  recent 
times  mankind  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  apparent  orderliness 
but  quick  demise  of  dictatorships, 
and  the  halting  operation  but  high 
survival  value  of  the  looser  sys- 
tem. Using  men  as  the  units  to  be 
organized  into  a  society,  it  ap- 
peared that  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion and  stability  were  mutually 
exclusive.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  have  a  new  unit,  the 
electronic  machine,  which  is  cap- 
able of  functioning  in  highly  or- 
ganized and  tightly  integrated 
societies  without  ill  effects.  Indi- 
vidual machine  units  have  been 
known  for  centuries,  but  it  is  only 
recently,  with  the  development  of 
electronics,  that  machines  have 
been  provided  with  control  and 
communication  devices  that  en- 
able them  to  work  together  like 
bees. 

In  the  machine  man  has  created 
a  device  that  lends  itself  to  regi- 
mentation and,  in  fact,  works  best 
when  it  is  a  unit  in  a  highly  organ- 
ized machine  system.  The  degree 
of  automatism  of  individual  ma- 
chines keeps  growing,  because,  un- 
like men,  machine  units  enjoy 
linking  themselves  up  with  other 
machines  into  a  complicated  and 
highly  regimented  group.  This 
process  would  have  worked  out 


for  the  good  of  society  if  machine 
units,  as  we  know  them  today, 
had  developed  all  at  once.  But  of 
course  this  did  not  happen.  What 
actually  happened  was  that  four 
to  six  thousand  years  ago  a  few 
simple  machines  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  as  time  went  on 
more  and  more  machine  units 
appeared.  But  since  all  the  units 
required  for  the  regimentation  of 
machines  did  not  appear  at  any 
one  time,  man  had  to  do  the  best 
he  could  with  the  few  units  avail- 
able. Out  of  this  situation  grew  up 
the  machine-man  complex  that  we 
can  see  all  about  us  today. 

IV 

H     NEW  regimentation  of  ma- 

•^^  chines,  now  made  possible  by 
the  progress  of  science,  is  now 
made  desirable  by  a  complex  of 
social  and  psychological  problems 
rapidly  working  up  to  the  crisis 
level.  Some  of  these  forces,  briefly 
stated,  are:  the  pervasiveness  of 
science  and  technology;  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  mixed  machine- 
man  system  on  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual life  of  the  individual;  the  rise 
of  the  new  priesthood  of  scientists, 
with  the  uneasy  feeling  in  some 
quarters  that  this  idol  tt)0  has  feet 
of  clay;  and  the  sense  of  coming 
world  disaster.  Such  internal 
strains  in  our  society  make  it  in- 
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creasingly  important  that  we  ge 
away  from  the  machine-man  com- 
plex in  which  the  two  elements 
are  mixed  on  one  level,  and  strive 
to  reach  a  system  in  which  the 
machine  takes  care  of  all  routine 
operations  and  men  all  creative 
functions. 

The  political  dictatorships  of  the 
past  have  been  relatively  harm- 
less from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
long-term' needs  and  development 
of  mankind.  They  have  usuallj- 
come  on  very  suddenly  and  peopk 
caught  in  them,  remembering 
their  past  freedom,  finally  rebel- 
led. But  the  dictatorship  of  ma- 
chines, when  they  are  organized 
the  way  they  are  today  in  a  ^na- 
chine-man  complex,  is  insidious 
Such  a  dictatorship  comes  on  sc 
slowly  that  people  concerned  in  iii 
have  no  memory  of  what  freedom 
is  like.  Gradually,  and  all  un-* 
knowingly,  they  are  becoming  in-» 
creasingly  integrated  into  a  col- 
ossus that  is  part  machine  and 
part  man. 

The  machine-man  unit  gives  the 
illusion  of  progress  and  security, 
by  providing  a  relatively  high 
standard  of  living  for  a  relatively 
short  time.  The  reason  that  thi^ 
high  standard  of  living  can't  last 
is  that  when  men  are  mixed  up  in 
the  machinery  instead  of  standing 


outside  it,  they  lose  their  crucial 
ability  to  control.  A  piston  rod, 
moving  up  and  down  hundreds  of 
times  a  minute  inside  the  engine, 
obviously  can't  be  the  driver  of 
the  car.  Because  men  are  part  of 
the  machine,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  have  any  real  control 
over  it.  This  is  not  thought  serious 
when  all  is  going  well,  but  when 
the  machine-man  complex  gets  in- 
to difficulties,  as  it  does  periodi- 
cally in  a  depression,  the  men 
caught  in  it  are  surprised  and 
pained.  The  complete  entity  ap- 
pears to  be  subject  to  periodic 
convulsions  that  men  are  power- 
less to  stop.  Such  phenomena  as 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  dig- 
ging up  gold  in  one  part  of  the 
world  in  order  to  bury  it  in  an- 
other,  are  symptomatic  of  ele- 
ments functioning  without  con- 
trols. With  the  passage  of  time 
both  elements,  machine  and  men, 
although  evolving  in  details,  seem 
to  become  increasingly  set  in  fun- 
damentals. This  means  they  be- 
come incapable  of  change,  which 
Burke  considered  a  sentence  of 
death  on  any  society. 

The  present  machine-man  com- 
plex has  equally  dangerous  effects 
on  individuals.  Peoples'  troubles, 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  self-help 
books  published,  are  of  two  gen- 
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eral  kinds,  material  and  spiritual. 
Problems  of  material  security  will 
be  solved  by  the  new  system,  be- 
cause once  the  appalling  waste  of 
our  present  system  is  controlled, 
the  present  trickle  of  cheap  goods 
and  services  will  increase  to  a 
flood. 

Two  simple  examples  will  make 
this  clear.  The  O.  A.  Smith  Cor- 
poration, when  it  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  nineteen-twenties  what 
we  consider  an  extremely  primit- 
ive automatic  system  for  making 
automobile  frames,  was  able  to 
decrease  its  working  force  by  95 
per  cent.  This  saving  of  nearly  $4 
million  a  year  in  payrolls  meant 
that  automobiles  were  cheaper 
and  thus  available  to  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

For  the  past  few  years  Western 
Union  Telegraph  has  been  busy 
with  the  installation  of  automatic 
equipment  that  embodies  one  or 
two  of  our  concepts  in  embryonic 
form.  Even  at  this  elementary 
level,  automatism  meant  a  saving 
of  $17  million  last  year;  and  in 
the  past  four  years,  the  staff  has 
decreased  from  66,000  to  43,000, 
while  handling  a  larger  volume  of 
work.  But  so  long  as  we  have  the 
mixed  system,  unemployment  is 
the  concomitant  of  this  kind  of  in- 
creasing machine  automatism. 


Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
society  in  which  transportation 
facilities  worked  automatically, 
garbage  was  disposed  of  automati- 
cally, machines  were  repaired 
automatically,  and  new  machines 
manufactured  themselves  auto- 
matically. Men  would  enjoy  all 
these  facilities  and  would  them- 
selves serve  only  to  improve, 
change,  and  extend  the  empire  of 
automatism.  In  the  resulting  leis- 
ure and  freedom  from  repetitive 
work,  the  individual  could  blos- 
som to  the  fullest  extent. 

We  feel  that  the  most  far-reach- 
ing effect  of  the  introduction  of  a 
proper  regimentation  of  machines 
will  be  the  amelioration  of  nation- 
al and  individual  neuroses.  The 
hidden  and  overt  conflicts  of  mod- 
ern society  are  producing  neuro- 
tics at  an  all-time  record  rate. 
These  conflicts  are  inherent  in  our 
present  business  and  social  sys- 
tems, and  will  not  disappear  until 
we  have  made  some  fundamental 
changes  in  our  way  of  looking  at 
organizations  of  this  kind.  We 
have  developed  animpressive 
apparatus  of  employee  relations, 
personnel  testing  and  training, 
medical  services,  public  relations, 
profit  sharing,  and  so  on  in  an 
attempt  to  whittle  away  at  some 
of  the  maladjustments  engendered 
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by  the  business  enterprise,  but  at 
best  these  are  merely  palliatives 
What  we  need,  and  need  at  once 
is  a  re-examination  of  the  functior 
and  purpose  of  the  large  organiza- 
tion. Then  it  will  be  amply  evi- 
dent that  man*s  place  is  outsidp 
such  a  system,  not  within  it. 

Man  is  by  nature  an  individual 
ist  and  a  free  agent.  Therefore 
any  machine  such  as  a  society  oi 
business  that  has  human  beings 
as  its  elements  is  bound  to  be  very 
inefficient.  To  take  an  example* 
from  the  world  of  commerce 
people  are  really  gravel  in  a  busi 
ness.  They  spend  their  time  writ-> 
ing  memos  to  each  other  while 
the  actual  operation  of  the  busi 
ness  machine — the  production  and 
selling  of  goods — goes  on  in  spite 
of,  rather  than  because  of  their 
activities.  As  the  business  be- 
comes more  complex,  men  tenc 
more  and  more  to  get  inside  the 
machine  wound  up  in  the  gears, 
instead  of  standing  outside  it 
watching  it  do  the  work.  This  of 
course  tends  to  destroy  the  busi- 
ness, but  its  most  serious  aspect 
is  what  it  does  to  the  human  beings 
themselves.  Yet  if  all  repetitive 
routine  tasks  and  elementary  man- 
agement functions  were  done  by 
machines,  man  would  be  left  free 
to  carry  on  functions  for  which 


he  is  ideally  suited.  All  creative 
activities  naturally  come  first  to 
mind.  As  Veblen  has  shown  in  his 
Instinct  of  Workmanlship,  some 
creative  activity  is  necessary  for 
the  psychological  well-being  of 
man.  Given  the  opportunity  for 
creative  activity,  we  can  pr6duce, 
if  not  the  dream  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  Utopians,  at  least  a  gen- 
eration of  citizens  who  are  able, 
self-confident,  and  well  adjusted 
to  their  environment. 

V 
■yHE  new  regimentation  of  ma- 
^  chines  should  have  as  its  fun- 
damental credo  'routine  means 
machine.'  This  system  applies  to 
all  human  institutions,  but  is 
meant  to  have  its  most  immediate 
application  to  business  and  gov- 
ernment. In  business  it  applies  not 
only  to  the  conventional  field  of 
mass  production  of  goods,  but  to 
the  equally  important  areas  of  dis- 
tribution, communication,  and  fin- 
ance. The  end  in  view  of  such  a 
regimentation  of  machines  is  to 
have  all  routine  and  unpleasant 
work  done  by  aggregations  of  ma- 
chine units  and  leave  men  free  for 
the  creative  and  higher  managerial 
jobs. 

The  first  five  of  the  principles 
which  we  beUeve  will  be  funda- 
mental in  bringing  about  this  new 
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organization  of  the  work  of  society 
have  to  do  with  the  relative  place 
of  machines  and  men;  the  remain- 
ing three  concern  the  nature  of 
the  machines  themselves.  These 
are  the  principles  as  we  see  them: 

(1)  Machines  should  replace 
men  wherever  possible:  technol- 
ogy should  not  be  wasted. 

(2)  Men  should  not  be  used  for 
routine  operations  if  machines  can 
do  the  work;  men  should  not  be 
wasted — even  if  the  machine  is 
costly  and  complicated  and  the 
job  could  very  easily  be  done  by 
men  at  low  wages. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  short- 
range  economic  objection  to  this 
change — that  it  costs  more  money 
— but  its  long-range  advantage  is 
that  such  a  system  inevitably 
raises  the  level  of  ability  of  the 
workers.  A  machine  for  sweeping 
floors  may  cost  more  (and  be  more 
complicated)  than  the  unskilled 
floor  sweeper  who  does  the  job 
now.  But  the  machine  sweeper 
did  not  materialize  out  of  thin  air. 
Behind  it  is  a  large  group  of  skill- 
ed technicians,  engineers,  and 
scientists  who  are  required  con- 
tinuously to  design  and  maintain 
the  machine.  Thus  the  application 
of  this  principle  would  lead  to  a 
disappearance  of  unskilled  labor 
and  increase  in  the  number  of 


higher  skilled  technicians.  For  ex- 
ample, nine  engineers  and  mathe- 
maticians and  six  technical  assist- 
ants are  needed  to  operate  the 
electronic  analogue  computer 
built  by  RCA  for  Navy  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics  ('Project  Typhoon'), 
but  it  can  solve  in  a  minute  prob- 
lems that  would  take  two  mathe- 
maticians six  months,  according  to 
Wilham  L.  Laurence  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

(3)  The  automaticity  of  ma- 
chines should  be  encouraged.  This 
is  a  natural  result  of  men  striving 
always  to  try  to  make  the  ma- 
chines work  better.  It  is  not  only 
the  engineers  who  are  working  on 
this  problem.  Even  unskilled  la- 
borers in  a  factory  (as  shown  by 
factory  suggestion  plans)  are  full 
of  ideas  on  how  to  improve  the 
machines.  For  example,  in  a  Chi- 
cago factory  during  the  war  an 
unskilled  woman  worker  was  em- 
ployed to  turn  boxes  over  from 
one  conveyor  belt  to  another.  She 
soon  discovered  that,  by  holding 
her  finger  stationary  in  such  a  way 
that  the  movement  of  the  box 
down  one  conveyor  belt  was  suf- 
ficient to  throw  it  at  the  proper 
angle  onto  the  second,  she  could 
turn  it  over  automatically.  This 
meant  that  a  steel  finger  could  do 
the  job  just  as  well,  and  the  wo- 
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man  had  thought  herself  out  of 
a  menial  job. 

(4)  The  automaticity  of  men 
should  be  discouraged.  Men  gear- 
ed to  machines  in  a  machine-man 
complex  will  tend  to  become  more 
automatic  in  their  action.  They 
spend  their  working  lives  without 
the  exercise  of  their  intelligence, 
and  this  automatism  spills  over 
into  other  areas  of  their  lives. 
Such  men  in  time  become  incap- 
able either  of  running  a  home  or 
of  performing  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. 

(5)  The  four  principles  above 
lead  to  a  fifth  principle  which,  in 
a  sense,  includes  them  all.  This  is 
that  men  must  be  ancillary  to  the 
machinets.  A  series  arrangement  of 
men  and  machines  is  character- 
istic of  our  present  organization, 
and  is  the  root  of  many  of  its  most 
serious  disabilities.  The  funda- 
mental nature  of  man  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  fundamental  nature 
of  the  machine  that  the  two  can- 
not be  put  together  into  an  organ- 
ization without  sacrificing  either 
the  efficiency  of  the  machine  or 
the  adaptability  and  creativity  of 
the  men. 

The  next  three  principles  have 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
chines required  to  perform  under 
this  system  of  regimentation.  The 


principles  are  these:  functionality, 
unitization,  and  universality. 

(6)  Machines  must  be  designed 
in  terms  of  their  function  (what 
they  do),  not  in  terms  of  their 
final  product.  This  applies  partic- 
ularly to  machines  for  the  mass 
production  of  goods,  but  it  is  also 
an  important  principle  (although 
less  obvious)  in  the  design  of  ma- 
chines for  handling  information  or 
handling  the  distribution  of  goods. 

(7)  Machines  must  be  unitized 
in  terms  of  the  common  denomin- 
ator of  electronics.  Electronic  units 
lend  themselves  to  automatic  sys- 
tems because  of  their  speed  of 
operation  and  the  standardization 
of  electronic  components.  The  in- 
dividual machine  units  should  be 
single-function  units — such  things 
as  turners,  graspers,  see-ers,  feel- 
ers, comparators,  collators,  mem- 
ory units,  and  so  on,  which  are  de- 
signed to  perform  one  specific  and 
limited  function. 

(8)  The  imits  must  be  adaptable 
to  each  other  so  that  they  can  be 
plugged  into  each  other  to  make 
various  different  combinations. 
This  is  important  because  machine 
tools  are  expensive.  It  is  unlikely; 
that  machines  made  with  elec-« 
tronic  units  will  be  less  expensive 
or  less  complicated  than  the  ma-^ 
chines  in  use  today,  but  they  will 
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be  more  economical  m  performing 
varied  operations. 

By  the  use  of  these  principles, 
worked  out,  of  course,  in  a  much 
more  rigorous  manner  than  they 
are  here,  an  entirely  new  and  dif- 
ferent machine-man  organization 
can  be  evolved.  The  system  we 
have  today  is  characterized  by 
complexity  and  by  integration 
without  organization  —  that  is, 
every  element  in  our  society  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  actions  of  every 
other  element,  but  the  elements 
are  not  subject  to  a  common  cen- 
tral control.  The  new  regimenta- 
tion of  machines  will  be  equally 
complex,  and  completely  integrat- 
ed, but,  being  a  well  -  organized 
machine,  it  will  be  characterized 
by  rational  functioning. 

Modem  industrial  society  pres- 
ents many  difficulties  to  those  in 
power.  In  the  past,  both  the  left 
and  right  wings  in  politics  have 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity of  automatism  in  any  society 
must  continue  to  increase,  and 
both  have  come  to  the  same  an- 
swer, namely,  that  it  is  the  men 
who  are  to  be  robotized  and  organ- 
ized in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  automatism  available. 


This  is  the  primprose  path  that 
leads  by  easy  stages  to  the  world 
of  Orwell's  '1984.' 

We  in  America  have  pinned  our 
faith  on  the  second  alternative, 
the  mixed  system  under  which 
both  men  and  machines  increase 
together  in  automaticity.  This 
view  is  equally  mistaken  because 
this  road  also  leads  inevitably  to 
the  same  end.  The  power  of  tech- 
nological advance  —  unless  it  is 
directed  toward  the  goals  we  have 
outlined — gradually  but  surely  is 
making  robots  out  of  men.  In  the 
process,  the  United  States  will,  in 
its  own  way,  develop  into  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

Yet  a  different  outcome  of  the 
technological  revolution  is  within 
our  power.  We  have  seen  many 
examples  of  beneficial  mechaniza- 
tion. Nations  have  fought  each 
other  over  access  to  the  natural 
rubber  plantations  of  the  Far  East, 
but  with  the  development  of  buna- 
type  synthetics,  this  particular 
source  of  conflict  has  vanished.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  widespread  use  of  auto- 
mata (machines,  not  men)  may 
bring  an  era  of  peace  and  creative 
human  development. 

— E.  W.  Leaver  and  J.  J.  Brown 
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SeieHce  and  Survival 


An  excerpt  jrom  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  recent  presidential  address 
to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  composed 
while  His  Royal  Highness  was  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Magpie  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


'PHE  pursuit  of  truth  in  itself 
*  cannot  produce  anything  evil. 
It  is  in  the  later  stage,  when  the 
facts  dug  up  enter  the  process  of 
application,  that  the  choice  be- 
tween beneficent  and  destructive 
development  has  to  be  made.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  it  is  an  excep- 
tion if  any  particular  discovery 
cannot  be  used  equally  well  for 
good  and  evil  purposes.  Happily 
the  beneficent  exploitation  of 
scientific  knowledge  has  kept  pace 
with  its  destructive  application. 

To  my  mind  it  is  vital  that  the 
two  sides  of  scientific  development 
are  fully  and  clearly  understood, 
not  only  by  the  research  scientist, 
inventor,  designer  and  the  whole 
scientific  team,  but  also  by  all  lay- 
men. The  instrument  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  our  hands  is  grow- 
ing more  powerful  every  day;  in- 
deed it  has  reached  a  point  where 
we  can  either  set  the  world  free 
from  drudgery,  fear,  hunger  and 
pestilence,  or  obliterate  life  itself. 
Progress  in  almost  every  form 
of  human  activity  depends  upon 


the  continued  efforts  of  scientists. 
The  nation's  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity are  governed  by  the  rapid 
application  of  science  to  its  indus- 
tries and  commerce.  The  nation's 
workers  depend  upon  science  for 
the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  their  standard  of  health,  hous- 
ing and  food.  Finally,  superiority 
or  even  our  ability  to  survive  in 
war  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  ex- 
cellence and  capacity  of  the  scien- 
tific team. 

This  team  of  research  workers 
and  engineers  has  a  dual  respon- 
sibility, one  for  its  work  and  the 
other  as  informed  citizens,  and  it 
can  only  fulfill  its  proper  functions 
if  its  members  have  a  sound  gen- 
eral education  as  well  as  a  thor- 
ough training  in  science.  It  is  no 
less  important  that  the  people  who 
control  the  scientific  machine,  both 
laymen  and  scientists,  should  have 
a  proper  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  science  has  grown 
into  and  its  place  among  the  great 
forces  of  the  world. 

It  is  clearly  our  duty  as  citizens 
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to  see  that  science  is  used  for  the     use  is  science  if  man  does  not  sur- 
benefit  of  mankind.  For,  of  what     vive?  — H.R.H.  Prince  Philip 


if  WASHINGTON. — John  L.  Lewis  sees  trouble  ahead  for  the  American  working- 
man.    His  crystal  ball  shows  a  depression  in  the  making. 

The  veteran  United  Mine  Workers  leader  said  as  much  when  he  went  out  to 
Detroit  to  talk  to  the  Ford  auto  workers  recently. 

Lewis  says  this  country  is  turning  out  more  goods  than  people  can  buy.  He  puts 
it  this  way: 

'Were  it  not  for  the  foreign  policy  of  government  which  has  been  sending  goods 
and  commodities  in  great  volume  for  some  years  to  the  stricken  nations  of  the  world, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  present  rearmament  program,  the  buying  power  of  our  coimtry 
would  be  insufficient  to  take  away  the  output  of  our  mines,  and  our  mills,  and  our 
factories. 

'Idleness  would  ensue,  buying  power  drop  off,  and  a  depression  would  follow. 

'Down  the  road  ahead  now,  many  of  our  consumer  goods  industries  are  now  turn- 
ing out  too  many  goods  for  the  market,  and  the  warehouses  and  shelves  of  the  retail- 
ers are  filled  with  these  consumer  goods. 

'It  is  not  true  in  the  capital  goods  industries  because  of  the  billions  being  spent  by 
the  government  in  the  rearmament  of  our  nation,  in  the  arming  of  Europe,  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  naval  establishment,  the  expansion  of  air  force,  and  the  preparation  for 
war. 

'When  that  program  begins  to  near  completion,  as  it  will,  perhaps  in  some  indus- 
tries in  1952  and  in  some  industries  in  1953,  you'll  find  that  the  buying  power  of  our 
people  is  insufficient  to  move  that  vast  volume  of  increased  production  away  from  our 
factory  doors  and  warehouses.'  — Chicago  Daily  News 

if  NEW  YORK. — American  manufacturers  are  eyeing  the  resuscitation  of  their 
Japanese  competitors  with  considerable  misgivings.  The  British  are  even  more 
alarmed. 

The  men  who  make  cotton  textiles  and  rayon  yarn  fear  the  return  of  the  Japan- 
ese with  their  low-priced  products  to  the  world  markets.  The  men  who  deal  in  silk 
note  that  Japanese  prices  rose  20%  in  August,  just  in  anticipation  of  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty  in  San  Francisco. 

The  men  who  make  dishes  and  glassware  say  that  Japanese  competition  is  already 
back  in  force — and  that  American  manufacturers  can't  match  her  low  prices,  based  on 
cheap  labor. 

The  men  who  make  toys  expect  to  see  Japanese  competition  this  Christmas  for 
the  first  time  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  men  who  transport  the  world's  goods  in  ships  have  asked  Washington  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  threat  of  Japanese  competition  in  the  sea  lanes. 

All  of  them  worry  lest  the  Japanese  again  flood  some  markets  with  cheap  goods. 
But  other  businessmen — largely  those,  of  course,  who  don't  face  any  such  competition 
with  their  own  products — point  out  that  Japan  must  export  if  she  is  to  survive  econ- 
omically and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  — Associated  Press 

if  ELECTRONS  can  supply  the  brains  for  the  control  of  machinery,  respond  to 
light,  color,  a  wisp  of  smoke — the  faintest  touch  or  the  feeblest  sound.  Today,  these 
electrons  can  follow  a  chart,  a  blueprint  or  a  pattern  more  accurately  than  the  human 
eye.  Some  day,  they  may  even  respond  to  smell  and  taste.  Who  would  dare  predict 
the  future?    He  is  a  rash  man  who  would  limit  an  art  as  limitless  as  space  itself. 

— David  Sarnoff 
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^Ae  l^aant  in  We6.teMt  Canada 


■pRINCE  RUPERT,  B.C.— A  boom  is  running  in  Western  Canada. 
^  Resources  so  large  that  their  full  extent  is  not  known  are  attracting 
a  heavy  flow  of  investment  capital  from  the  U.S.  and  Eastern  Canada 
to  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

New  mills  are  cashing  in  on  the  urgent  demand  for  paper  and 
pulp.  Mining  and  smelting  are  being  stepped  up  to  meet  defense 
needs.  Oil  fields,  expanding  rapidly,  are  becoming  the  base  for  other 
industries. 

More  and  more  of  the  swift  streams  are  being  harnessed  to  furnish 
power  for  a  variety  of  new  and  expanding  industries.  Transportation 
is  getting  better.  Big  new  plants  to  make  aluminum  and  cellulose  are 
taking  shape. 

This  industrial  empire  is  rising  in  the  two  provinces  right  next 
door  to  the  U.S.  Pacific  Northwest.  These  provinces  are  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  Texas. 

British  Columbia's  boom  is  growing  out  of  an  unusual  set  of  ad- 
vantages. CHmate  along  the  coast  is  mild.  Although  Prince  Rupert  is 
900  miles  farther  north  than  New  York  City,  the  mercury  rarely  falls 
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to  zero.  As  a  result  of  the  moderate  climate,  it  is  possible  to  work  the 
year  around. 

Mineral  resources  are  tremendous.  There  are  big  deposits  of  zinc, 
lead,  copper,  gold,  silver  and  coal.  There  is  some  iron.  Water  power 
is  abundant.  The  forests  contain  enough  trees  to  make  110  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber,  besides  186  billion  cords  suitable  for  pulp. 

The  coast  line,  like  that  of  Norway,  has  dozens  of  deep  inlets 
where  good  harbors  can  be  built.  There  are  5  million  acres  of  fertile 
land  for  farming,  mostly  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior.  Main-line  trans- 
portation by  rail  to  the  U.S.  and  Eastern  Canada  is  good. 

American  and  Canadian  businessmen,  sparked  by  the  need  for 
raw  materials,  are  moving  to  cash  in  more  fully  on  these  advantages. 

Mining  and  smelting  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc  are  being  pushed  to 
the  limit.  One  company  is  spending  15  milUon  dollars  enlarging  its 
lead  and  zinc  capacity  and  9  million  dollars  on  an  ammonium-phos- 
phate plant.  Other  companies  are  opening  new  mines  and  adding  to 
their  mills.  There  is  serious  study  of  a  plan  to  build  a  steel  industry. 
Oil  prospectors  are  busy  in  the  northeast,  in  the  Peace  River  country. 

Trahsportation  inside  British  Columbia  is  being  improved.  While 
there  is  transcontinental  railway  service,  interior  transportation  has 
been  sketchy.  Now  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  a  line  described  as  'be- 
ginning nowhere  and  ending  nowhere,'  is  being  linked  with  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways  in  the  north.  If  steel  can  be  obtained,  it  will 
be  tied  in  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the  south.  There  are  plans  to 
build  other  lines. 

Roads  are  being  built.  Last  gap  in  the  Hart  Highway,  a  r  o  a  d 
stretching  750  miles  from  Vancouver  to  the  Alaska  Highway  at  Daw- 
son Creek,  is  being  closed.  This  will  provide  a  direct  route  to  the  Peace 
River  country.  It  will  cut  several  days  off  the  driving  time  from  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  since  it  will  eliminate  the  wide  swing  through  Alberta. 

New  lateral  roads  are  under  construction,  and  others  are  being 
extended.  All  these  highways  are  opening  interior  areas  to  settlers. 
With  roads  available,  farmers  are  taking  up  land  in  the  valleys,  and 
inland  villages  are  growing  into  towns. 

Industries  based  on  British  Columbia's  vast  forests  are  playing  a 
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big  part  in  the  boom.  Lumber  output  is  up  25%  in  10  years  and  still 
rising.  It  will  reach  5  billion  board  feet  this  year. 

Investments  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  now  totaling  225  milhon  dol- 
lars, have  quadrupled  in  10  years.  Pay  rolls  have  doubled.  Value  of 
production  has  trebled.  Output  of  11  pulp  mills  this  year  is  expected 
to  total  around  a  million  tons,  and  more  mills  are  coming  into  pro- 
duction. 

A  new  trend  in  British  Columbia's  timber  industry  is  the  dove- 
tailing of  lumbering  with  papermaking.  Lumber  mills  used  to  throw 
away  the  parts  of  trees  that  were  too  small  for  sawing,  and  pulp  mills 
used  to  grind  or  discard  logs  big  enough  for  lumber.  Now  the  lumber 
mills  turn  over  to  the  pulp  mills  the  wood  that  is  too  small  for  sawing. 
Pulp  and  paper  plants  turn  their  sawlogs  over  to  lumber  mills.  This 
way,  costs  are  cut  and  fuller  use  is  made  of  the  timber. 

An  additional  industry  is  starting  at  this  time  to  draw  on  the 
forests.  This  is  a  cellulose  mill,  American-owned,  at  Prince  Rupert. 
Built  at  a  cost  of  27  million  dollars,  the  new  mill  will  produce  70,000 
tons  of  cellulose  annually  for  use  in  rayon  and  plastics  mills  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

This  mill  can  provide  one  seventh  of  the  wood  pulp  used  annually 
by  the  U.S.  rayon  industry.  Some  of  the  acetate  will  go  eastward  to 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  be  converted  into  finished  products  in  a  60- 
million-dollar  chemical  plant  being  constructed  there. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  needs  enormous  amounts  of  power 
as  well  as  timber,  and  it  is  getting  that  power.  Construction  of  a  hydro- 
electric plant  on  Vancouver  Island  by  the  British  Columbia  Power 
Commission  brought  a  25-million-dollar  paper  mill  to  the  area.  In  the 
Vancouver  district,  generating  capacity  has  doubled  in  three  years. 
An  additional  26  million  dollars  is  being  spent  to  expand  it  further 
this  year.  In  the  interior  and  up  the  coast,  other  power  plants  are 
being  built. 

Cheap  power  and  deep-water  transportation  are  to  be  the  basis 
of  British  Columbia's  first  aluminum  smelter.  First  phase,  now  being 
built,  is  to  cost  160  million  dollars.  Ultimately  the  project  is  to  cost  550 
million  dollars  and  make  1.1  billion  pounds  of  aluminum  each  year. 
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Power  will  cost  iVz  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  at  first,  will  be  cut  to  1 
mill  later. 

Manufacturing  of  finished  goods  in  the  Vancouver  district  is 
booming,  too.  Fisheries  are  boosting  their  output.  All  this  expansion 
is  making  jobs  and  causing  population  to  grow.  Today  the  Province 
has  1.2  milHon  inhabitants.  That  is  a  gain  of  nearly  40%  in  10  years. 
The  old-settled  area  around  Vancouver  is  growing  fast.  At  the  same 
time,  new  industries  and  better  roads  are  drawing  more  and  more 
people  to  the  north  and  the  east. 

In  Alberta,  British  Columbia's  neighbor,  the  boom  touched  off 
by  the  Leduc  oil  strike  keeps  spreading.  Oil  men  spent  150  million 
dollars  on  exploration  in  Alberta  last  year  and  the  total  may  top  that 
amount  this  year.  There  are  130  geophysical  crews  making  surveys. 
More  than  120  drilling  rigs  are  working  in  Western  Canada,  mainly 
Alberta. 

Exploration  has  overflowed  from  Alberta  into  British  Columbia 
and  Saskatchewan.  Favorable  formations  are  believed  to  extend  clear 
to  the  Arctic,  although  survey  crews  haven't  had  time  yet  to  work  that 
far  north.   Some  oil  men  think  Alberta  is  going  to  outstrip  Texas. 

Oil  is  proving  to  be  a  bonanza  for  the  Alberta  Government.  Sale 
of  oil  rights  already  has  brought  in  60  milUon  dollars.  That  is  in  addi- 
tion to  royalties  of  12  Ve  to  16  2/3%  on  oil  produced.  With  this  money, 
the  Government  is  retiring  its  debt  and  building  schools,  hospitals  and 
roads. 

Bank  clearings  in  Edmonton,  heart  of  the  oil  boom,  today  are 
double  what  they  were  before  the  Leduc  strike.  All  kinds  of  build- 
ings are  under  construction.  Refineries  and  other  new  plants  are  going 
up.  Biggest  is  a  chemical  plant  that  will  cost  60  million  dollars.  It  will 
be  the  first  large  industry  to  draw  on  Alberta's  gas  deposits.  Now  other 
uses  of  natural  gas  in  industry  are  being  studied,  and  there  are  plans 
for  a  pipe  line  to  the  Vancouver  area  and  the  U.S.  Pacific  Northwest. 

Nobody  knows  how  far  this  boom  in  Canada's  West  will  go.  The 
resources  are  here  to  support  a  big  expansion  of  the  industrial  empire 
that  now  is  being  built  next  door  to  Washington  State,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana.  The  present  boom  may  turn  out  to  be  only  a  beginning, 

—U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
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GUemilU  JUaak  9nta  tU^  ^utun.e 


THE  U.S.  public  last  week  got  a  look  into  the  world  of  the  future 
that  seemed  to  be  straight  out  of  Buck  Rogers.  Instead,  the  men 
who  offered  these  predictions  of  things  to  come  25  to  50  years- from 
now  were  the  members  of  no  less  sober  a  group  than  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  What  they  had  to  say  hit  the  front  pages  all  over 
the  world. 

The  occasion  for  the  look  ahead  was  a  week -long  convention 
celebrating  the  society's  diamond  jubilee.  Attended  by  18,000  mem- 
bers, this  was  the  first  half  of  a  World  Chemical  Conclave.  For  the 
second  haK,  the  meeting  this  week  took  on  an  international  flavor, 
finally  moved  to  Washington  to  join  the  chemists  of  43  other  nations 
in  convention. 

The  keynote  for  this  glimpse  into  the  world  of  the  future  came 
from  Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant,  president  of  Harvard  University,  a 
man  not  given  to  wild  ideas.  Here  are  some  the  more  startling  things 
he  saw  'in  my  crystal  ball — to  be  sure,  a  plastic  one,  as  befits  a  chemi- 
cal age': 

Solar  energy  will  be  the  predominating  factor  in  production  of 
industrial  power  50  years  from  now. 

Making  fresh  water  from  sea  water  will  have  become  easy  and 
economical  enough  to  transform  many  deserts  along  seacoasts  into 
gardens. 

Antifertility  compounds  added  to  the  diet  will  solve  the  problem 
of  over-population  perhaps  within  10  years.  By  then,  even  the  reli- 
gious leaders  of  the  world  will  have  changed  their  attitudes  on  this 
subject. 

Liquid  fuels  and  many  chemicals  will  be  coming  from  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrogen  within  a  few  years. 

All  this  will  happen  because  there  will  be  no  atomic  war.  The 
nations  of  the  world  will  have  realized  that  nothing  but  disaster  for 
everyone  could  result  from  such  a  clash. 

To  most  people  such  predictions,  even  from  a  man  of  Conant's 
stature,  might  sound  like  pure  opium  eating.    But  actually,  his  was 
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oiily  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  addresses  and  papers  —  all  of  which 
confirmed  that  many  of  these  predictions,  and  more,  will  take  place  ^ 
within  our  lifetimes. 

For  example:  Dr.  C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  vice-president  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  made  an  address  similar  to  Conant's,  although  more  tech- 
nical. In  it  he  predicted  that  soon  chemists  may  find  the  key  to  can- 
cer, means  of  controlling  virus  diseases — and  even  ways  to  raise  food 
crops  on  the  oceans  instead  of  on  land. 

If  all  this  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  layman  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  applied  chemistry  has  moved  so  far  so  fast 
that  he  has  hardly  been  aware  of  it.  The  average  person  (including 
many  a  businessman)  is  likely  to  think  of  chemistry  as  a  mysterious 
world  of  evil-smelling  brews  and  Einstein-like  formulas,  all  of  which 
add  up  to  a  course  he  couldn't  pass  in  college.  And  it  wasn't  long  ago 
that  that  was  just  about  all  it  was — at  least  in  the  U.S. 

Chemistry  as  it  is  known  today  has  been  in  existence  in  this  coun- 
try only  since  World  War  I.  Dr.  Conant  pointed  out  that  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  only  a  few  people  got  PhD's  in  chemistry.  When  they 
did,  the  only  place  for  them  to  go  was  into  teaching  jobs  in  colleges. 
Neither  the  government  nor  industry  employed  more  than  a  b  a  r  e 
handful  of  chemists.  That  situation  continued  right  up  until  the  first 
World  War. 

To  point  out  how  little  importance  anyone  attached  to  chemistry 
at  the  time,  Conant  told  a  story  that  he  said  was  true  in  essence,  if 
apocryphal  in  fact.  A  week  after  the  U.S.  declared  war  on  Germany  in 
1917,  a  leading  professor  of  chemistry  called  on  the  Secretary  of  War. 
On  behalf  of  American  chemists,  he  offered  the  services  of  the  pro- 
fession to  aid  the  war  effort.  The  secretary  thanked  him  for  his  patriot- 
ism, but  said  the  help  of  the  profession  would  be  unnecessary — the 
War  Dept.  already  had  a  chemist. 

By  contrast  to  this,  chemistry  is  today  the  No.  1  industry  in  the 
country,  at  least  in  a  sense.  There  is  scarcely  a  thing  in  our  daily  liv- 
ing that  goes  untouched  by  chemistry — food,  clothing,  automobiles, 
m.edicines,  bubble  gum,  the  two-way  stretch.  Yet  it  has  achieved  this 
importance  within  a  fantastically  short  time — less  than  half  a  century. 

Today,  not  only  the  War  Dept.,  but  all  of  government  and  industry 
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can't  get  enough  chemists.  Some  15,000  chemical  engineers  have  been 
tiained  within  the  past  five  years,  yet  there  still  aren't  enough  to  go 
around.  Sales  have  jumped  within  50  years  from  a  mere  $25-million 
annually  to  $4.5-billion. 

The  reason  for  these  vast  changes  is  simple:  Chemistry  has  be- 
come a  key  cog  in  the  U.S.  industrial  machine. 

Perhaps  the  true  value  of  chemistry  in  modern^  civilization  would 
have  gone  unrealized  were  it  not  for  two  world  wars.  In  1917,  the  U.S. 
was  still  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  European  —  and  especially 
German — industry  for  its  supply  of  dyestuffs  and  other  organic  chem- 
ical materials.  Almost  overnight,  the  U.S.  found  itself  deprived  of 
vital  chemical  products  which  normally  flowed  in  from  Germany. 
Fortunately,  the  U.S.  had  enough  chemists  who  knew  the  technical 
process  involved  so  that  it  managed  to  pull  through. 

That  crisis  made  the  U.S.  face  up  to  the  hard  facts;  never  again 
did  it  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  chemical  industry.  But 
building  the  industry  practically  from  the  bottom  up  was  such  a  vast 
undertaking  that  a  critical  period  of  readjustment  lasted  well  into  the 
postwar  years. 

Nevertheless,  the  infant  industry  made  tremendous  strides.  By 
the  time  World  War  II  was  imminent,  the  U.S.  had  its  owni  well-devel- 
oped dyestuffs  industry  and  was  beginning  to  manufacture  a  w  i  d  e 
range  of  scientific  products.  At  the  same  time,  the  war  clouds  of  the 
late  thirties  brought  the  final  compelling  urge  to  our  present  degree 
of  self-dependence  in  fundamental  research. 

The  combination  of  well-rounded  fundamental  research  (pure 
science)  and  applied  chemistry  were  probably  more  important  in  win- 
ning World  War  II  than  anything  else.  Out  of  these  fields  came  syn- 
thetic rubber,  completely  a  product  of  chemistry,  which  offset  an  other- 
wise fatal  loss  of  natural  rubber  to  Japanese  conquest.  It  was  the 
key  to  other  things  of  similar  wartime  importance,  like  high  penicillin 
production,  aviation  gasoline,  blood  plasma,  nylon  for  parachutes. 

Our  present  high  standard  of  living  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
chemistry.  Were  it  not  for  chemical  fertilizers  and  insecticides  like 
DDT,  for  example,  famine  would  be  a  serious  problem  even  in  the  U.S. 
Chemistry  has  contributed  the  brand-new,  fast-growing,  and  increas- 
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ingly  important  world  of  plastics.  It  has  given  women  nylon  to  sheath 
their  legs  and  lastex  to  sheath  their  figures. 

In  view  of  all  this,  Dr.  Conant's  predictions  seem  less  presump- 
tuous. In  fact,  some  of  the  other  papers  presented  at  the  convention 
announced  many  big  steps  that  have  already  been  taken  toward  those 
goals.  And  only  a  few  short  years  ago  many  of  them  would  have  been 
big  news  stories  in  their  own  right.   Some  of  the  developments: 

Chemistry  has  found  a  way  to  increase  the  gasoline  supply  14% 
without  drilling  a  new  well  or  building  a  new  refinery.  The  secret  is 
a  method  of  condensing  it  from  natural  gas. 

Sulfur  can  be  taken  from  obnoxious  refining  wastes.  The  method 
will  increase  America's  short  sulfur  supply  by  50,000  tons  a  year. 

Chemists  may  have  found  a  way  to  decontaminate  radioactive 
water  to  make  it  safe  for  drinking  after  an  A-bomb  attack.  It  would  be 
done  by  passing  the  water  through  a  bed  of  synthetic  resins. 

Another  research  chemist  has  found  a  way  to  make  cotton  more 
lustrous,  and  therefore  make  it  more  attractive  to  customers. 

To  a  modem  chemist,  most  of  these  developments  are  routine,  the 
logical  result  of  years  of  patient  work  in  the  laboratory.  But  some  of 
the  less  publicized  papers,  too  technical  to  mean  much  to  the  layman, 
referred  to  things  that  will  have  an  as  yet  undreamed-off  effect  on  his 
life  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  — Business  Week 


MecUanical  BnxUn  Qauid  Qnd  Pafien.  Wo^k 


T  X  TASHINGTON. — New  mechanical  brains  are  on  the  way  toward 
^  ^   eliminating  all  the  vast  mass  of  'paper  work'  in  American  indus- 
try and  government. 

They  are  being  described  as  second  only  to  atomic  energy,  and  a 
necessary  partner  w^ith  it,  in  a  new  industrial  age  which  is  near  its 
dawn. 

Such  is  the  prediction  of  Dr.  S.  N.  Alexander,  chief  of  the  elec- 
tronic computer  section  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  under  whose 
direction  some  of  the  most  notable  progress  has  been  made. 
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The  new  machines  are  known  as  'electronic  digital  computers.* 
They  still  are  in  their  infancy,  Dr.  Alexander  says,  although  one  type 
developed  by  bureau  workers  performs  with  absolute  accuracy  more 
than  5,000  additions  or  subtractions  in  a  second.  This  is  considered 
crude,  however,  compared  with  the  ultimate  possibilities. 

Completely  automatic  files,  for  example,  have  been  predicted  by 
the  U.S.  Industrial  Research  Institute. 

Such  a  system.  Dr.  Alexander  said,  'would  employ  magnetic  re- 
cording on  automatic  playback  devices  which  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  present-day  filing  cabinets  filled  with  papers.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication could  be  established  between  the  file  and  the  users.  People 
dealing  with  the  files  then  could  merely  dial  the  file  for  information 
in  much  the  same  way  we  use  the  telephone  to  find  out  the  time  or  the 
weather. 

'This  system  would  have  many  advantages.  Less  space  would  be 
required  for  filing  documents.  Reference  to  the  file  can  be  automatic, 
since  nobody  has  to  go  to  a  file  physically  and  pull  papers  or  micro- 
film. Reference  to  the  file  does  not  remove  the  original  data  from  a 
safe  storage  place.  With  the  use  of  metal  recordings  tape,  records  will 
be  more  durable  and  will  resist  water  and  fire  damage  better  than 
paper  or  film.  Because  files  can  be  remote  from  users  and  connected 
to  the  main  office  by  telegraph  they  can  be  put  in  bombproof  under- 
ground vaults  and  made  safe  from  atomic  attacks,  even  when  they  are 
being  used  and  kept  current. 

'For  security  reasons,  to  protect  military  or  corporate  informa- 
tion, electronic  files  can  be  scrambled  so  that  they  will  give  intelligible 
information  only  to  authorized  persons  who  have  the  proper  code 
word.  This  code  word  could  be  changed  every  day  and  the  machine 
would  do  the  necessary  unscrambling.' 

Before  the  automatic  file  is  a  success.  Dr.  Alexander  declared,  new 
devices  are  needed  and  new  development  programs  are  necessary,  but 
the  ultimate  result  seems  clearly  ahead. 

'I  believe,'  the  scientist  said,  'that  if  sufficient  effort  is  expended 
to  develop  new  auxiliary  equipment  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the 
electronic  computers,  we  can  look  forward  confidently  to  an  era  in 
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which  mass-production  techniques  now  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  material  things.' 

Although  the  theory  was  well  advanced  before  the  far,  he  point- 
ed out,  the  spark  which  kindled  the  present  development  was  the  de- 
velopment of  'Eniac,'  the  first  successful  electronic  computer  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  war  years.  It  was  intended  for 
the  calculation  of  ballistics  data  for  artillery,  an  enormously  compli- 
cated job  that  required  a  small  army  of  computers.  The  machine  proved 
itself  able  to  do  this  job  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  for  human 
workers  with  any  of  the  existing  calculating  machines. 

It  was,  however,  extremely  bulky  and  complicated.  It  required 
18,000  vacuum  tubes  and  when  one  of  these  went  wrong  the  machine 
was  in  trouble.  Work  has  progressed  ever  since  in  making  the  ma- 
chines simpler  and  lighter. 

There  have  been  four  notable  advances.  First  are  two  new  elec- 
tronic computers  developed  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  in  England. 
These  now  are  in  use.  Further  advances  have  been  made  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  by  a  commercial  corporation. 
Their  machines,  however,  are  only  in  occasional  use. 

— North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


71  TASHINGTON. — The  American  housewife  soon  may  be  buying 
•  *  a  shirt  made  from  peanuts,  cottage  cheese,  com  kernels  and 
feathers. 

She  also  may  be  lathering  apple  syrup  on  her  face  when  she 
applies  the  powder  puff. 

Those  and  may  other  examples  of  human  ingenuity  are  included 
in  the  new  1950-51  Agriculture  Yearbook,  a  bulging  progress  report 
to  the  farmer  from  the  agriculture  department's  four  research  centres. 

The  centres  were  set  up  by  Congress  in  the  depression  years  to 
study  new  uses  and  possibly  create  new  industries  for  farm  surpluses. 
Wartime  emergencies  accelerated  the  studies  and  the  new  edition  de- 
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votes  its  968  pages  to  the  many  scientific  strides  in  research  on  the 
farmer's  products  after  they  leave  his  gate. 

The  editor,  Alfred  Stefferud,  explained  that  where  other  year- 
books have  told  the  farmer  how  to  produce  two  blades  of  grass  where 
only  one  grew  before,  the  current  volume  deals  with  that  second  blade. 

Divided  into  19  sections,  it  contains  145  articles  by  department  ex- 
perts. They  tell  how  and  why  research  on  farm  products  got  started, 
what  has  been  done  so  far,  what  is  being  done  and  what  may  be  done 
tomorrow. 

Through  the  book,  the  real  on-the-farm  expert  can  discover  ways 
to  obtain  pure  culture  mushroom  mycelium,  study  new  methods  of 
processing  flaxseed,  or  the  different  treatments  now  in  use  for  chang- 
ing the  crystallinity  of  cotton. 

Stefferud,  however,  has  in  no  way  limited  the  edition  to  purely 
scientific  treatises.  It  is  a  well  of  general  information  for  the  interested 
layman. 

The  consumer  can  find  out  what  new  synthetics  made  from  farm 
products  are  destined  to  reach  commercial  markets  and,  for  example, 
that  a  new  type  of  synthetic  rubber  production  in  the  U.S.  soon  may  be 
economically  possible,  partly  due  to  two  sacks  of  Russian  dandelions 
shipped  here  in  1942. 

Also,  he  can  find  that  cotton  is  still  king.  The  world  output  in 
that  crop  in  1949  was  31,000,000  bales,  weighed  7,500,000  net  tons  and 
woven  would  make  19,000,000  miles  of  40-inch-wide  sheeting. 

He  also  can  read  about  potatoes,  honey,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  en- 
zymes, hogs,  peanuts,  and  many  other  farm  crops  and  their  by-pro- 
ducts. Each  of  the  150  chapters  is  intended  to  prove  the  premise  that 
'Come  what  may,  it  is  wise  to  give  attention  to  the  better  use  of  the 
products  of  the  soil.'  — British  United  Press 


if  NEW  YORK. — Traffic  offenders  went  before  a  machine — instead  of  a  judge — 
to  pay  their  fines.  The  new  'mechanical  court'  was  put  to  use  in  the  Bronx  for  the 
first  time. 

In  assembly-line  fashion,  177  traffic  violators  paid  fines  totalling  $798.  As  each 
presented  his  summons,  a  clerk  tapped  a  series  of  buttons  and  out  popped  a  receipt 
showing  the  fine,  the  date,  the  offense,  the  docket  and  court  numbers  and  a  code 
number  for  the  judge  who  wasn't  there.  —Associated  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope . . . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a   minimum   of   working   hours,    to   every   citizen   on   this   Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

NEW  MACHINES  AND  METHODS 
to  spray  fruit  trees  with  mist,  concen- 
trates have  been  developed  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Cornell 
University.  With  one  of  these  machines 
a  man  easily  surpasses  the  conventional 
sprayer.  The  amount  of  material  sprayed 
is  reduced  by  20  to  25%.  Savings  run  as 
high  as  $40  an  acre. 

The  highly  concentrated  liquid  is  finely 
divided  to  form  a  mist  which  is  carried 
in  an  air-stream.  By  delivering  the  air 
through  three  round  outlets  at  high  vel- 
ocity and  by  rotating  the  outlets  the 
sprayer  reaches  every  part  of  every  tree. 
Much  of  the  sprayed  material  falls  on 
treetops,  which  usually  succumb  to  dis- 
ease because  the  ordinary  spray  cannot 
reach  the  high  spots. 

A  LONG-LIFE  STORAGE  BATTERY, 

which  in  time  may  'revolutionize'  the 
whole  field  of  lead-acid  battery  making, 
was  announced  by  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories.  The  new  product,  which 
will  soon  begin  to  replace  ordinary  stor- 
age batteries  on  long  -  distance  telephone 
lines  as  stand-by  power  equipment,  al- 
ready is  beginning  to  interest  the  auto- 
motive and  other  industries,  it  was  said. 
The  development,  which  is  eventually 
expected  to  save  the  Bell  System  $1,000,- 
000  a  year,  is  the  result  of  years  of  re- 


search in  the  Bell  Laboratories.  The  new 
battery  is  much  less  subject  to  corrosion 
—  the  internal  'destruction'  that  takes 
place  in  any  such  battery — has  the  ad- 
vantage of  serving  for  many  months  with- 
out the  care  of  an  attendant  or  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  and  has  at  least  50%  more 
life  than  the  ordinary  battery.  Moreover, 
the  battery  loses  only  about  4%  of  its 
total  electrical  charge  a  month,  or  one- 
fifth  that  of  ordinary  lead-acid  cells,  Bell 
scientists  said. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Engineering  Department  has  announced 
an  electronic  sorter  which  grades  fruit 
according  to  ripeness  by  measuring  the 
light  reflections  from  the  fruit.  The  sorter 
pops  fruit  into  appropriate  chutes  for 
immediate  sale  or  for  ripening  in  storage. 
It  can  sort  five  lemons  a  second,  does  the 
work  of  four  women. 

HARRIS-SEYBOLD  CO.'s  LATEST 
offset  printing  press  has  an  extra  set  of 
rolls  that  allows  the  press  to  print  five 
colors  instead  of  the  usual  four.  It  can 
roll  out  6,000  sheets  an  hour  and  pile 
them  up  at  the  end  of  the  press  in  alter- 
nate stacks  for  better  drying.  The  Cleve- 
land manufacturer  is  now  getting  ready 
to  ship  the  press  to  Stetcher  -  Traung 
Lithographing  Corp.,  San  Francisco,  a 
printer  of  labels  for  West  Coast  food 
packers. 
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DIESEL  OIL  EXTRACTED  FROM 
shale  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  plant  near 
Rifle,  Colo.,  is  running  a  switch  engine 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western 
RR.  The  oil  has  about  the  same  effect  as 
standard  diesel  fuel  on  engine  wear  and 
carbon  formation. 

PREPARATION    FOR    MASS    MAIL- 

ing  and  packaging  is  a  piecemeal  busi- 
ness that  ordinarily  requires  numerous 
machines  and  workers.  Volks  Machines, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  builds  a  compact 
machine,  called  En-Mail,  that  it  says  will 
collate,  envelope,  imprint,  stamp,  and 
address  or  label  50  to  100  mailing  pieces 
a  minute.  It  needs  only  one  operator. 

En-Mail  consists  of  two  basic  units, 
plus  optional  attachments.  A  roll  or  sheet 
feeder  supplies  the  envelope  paper  to  the 
first  section.  The  unit  prints  identifying 
data  such  as  the  dealer  imprint,  and  the 
postal  markings,  and  can  address  the  en- 
velope (optional  equipment).  Then  it 
die-cuts  the  shape  of  the  envelope.  There 
are  two  possible  feeders  for  the  second 
section:  One  handles  pamphlets  and  flat 
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pieces  such  as  magazines;  the  other  col- 
lates several  items  for  enveloping  in  one 
enclosure.  This  section  applies  adhesive 
to  the  envelope,  folds  and  seals  it  around 
the  mailing  piece,  and  can  apply  a  pre- 
printed label.  Postage  stamping  requires 
optional  equipment.  Finally,  En  -  Mail 
carts  the  packets  away  on  a  conveyor, 
ready  for  mailing. 

CALIFORNIA'S  FRIDEN  CALCULAT- 

ing  Machine  Co.  has  developed  a  mechan- 
ical calculator  which,  for  the  first  time, 
can  do  such  tricks  as  extracting  the  square 
root  of  a  ten-digit  number  in  nine  sec- 
onds without  the  help  of  printed  tables. 
The  machine  (about  the  size  of  a  large 
typewriter)  will  lop  many  man-hours  of 
complicated  calculations  needed  for  guid- 
ed missiles,  gun  sights,  aircraft,  etc. 
Price:  about  $1,200. 

RESEARCHERS  AT  GENERAL  ELEC- 

tric  laboratories  in  New  York  say  they 
have  produced  a  device  that  creates 
ozone  as  though  it  were  being  released 
from  a  bottle.  The  new  gadget  is  said  to 
enable  housewives  to  produce  in  their 
homes  the  same  fresh,  clean  effect  noted 
in  the  atmosphere  after  a  thunderstorm, 

ELECTRONICS  HAS  BEEN  APPLIED 

to  an  old  Roman  heating  practice  to  pro- 
vide man-made  control  of  indoor  climate 
in  a  recently  opened  model  house  at 
Dobbs  Ferr3^  N.Y.  A  unique  thermos- 
tatic system,  said  to  be  100  times  more 
sensitive  than  ordinary  systems,  scienti- 
fically regulates  radiant  floor  and  ceiling 
panel  heating  in  the  model  house,  Tom 
Pursley,  Minneapolis-Honeywell  electron- 
ics engineer,  points  out. 
An   outside    thermostat,    which    senses 
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weather  changes,  has  been  hooked  up  to 
an  inside  thermostat,  which  detects 
changes  in  room  occupancy,  to  maintain 
even  indoor  temperatures  regardless  of 
the  weather. 

Although  the  use  of  radiant  panel 
heating  traces  back  to  2000  years,  this 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  practical  and 
economical  means  developed  for  controll- 
ing this  type  of  heating,  Pursley  said. 

The  model  pace-setter  house,  designed 
to  exhibit  the  latest  advancements  in 
architecture,  landscaping  and  decorating, 
is  also  divided  into  two  heating  zones  for 
further  sensitive  climate  control.  Each 
zone  has  its  own  set  of  automatic  con- 
trols, necessary  because  of  the  increased 
glass  areas  of  the  house  and  variety  of 
exposures,  Pursley  added. 

CORNCOB  CONCRETE,  BEING  RE- 
searched  by  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Agriculture, 
looks  promising  because  of  its  lightness 
and  insulation  qualities.  Corncob  pellets, 
about  %  in.  in  diameter,  replace  the 
coarse  aggregate.  They  are  soaked  for  five 
or  six  hours  in  water  before  going  into 
the  concrete  mix. 

THE  ANSWER  TO  HIGHER  POWER 

from  present  gas  turbines  is  to  find  metals 
that  can  stand  higher  temperatures,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  C.  S.  Suits,  General  Elec- 
tric's  Director  of  Research.  If  operating 
temperature  could  be  increased  by  lOOF, 
turbine  power  output  would  go  up  30%, 
with  the  same  fuel  consumption. 

THE  TRANSISTOR,  A  TINY  SUB- 
stitute  for  electronic  tubes,  has  been 
given  a  few  refinements  at  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories.  The  latest  one  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  uses  a  speck  of  germanium 


that  has  an  electrically  positive  layer 
sandwiched  between  two  negative  ends. 
Possible  application:  complex  switching 
mechanisms  of  dial  system  where  elec- 
tronic tubes  are  impractical. 

MICA  FOR  ELECTRICAL  INSULA- 
tion  will  be  made  by  a  process  developed 
in  France  that  eliminates  laborious  hand 
operations.  Domestic  scrap  and  previously 
unusable  Muscovite  mica  can  be  used  by 
the  process,  according  to  the  newly  form- 
ed Samica  Corp. 

YOU  DON'T  NEED  A  DIE  SET  TO 

insure  the  accuracy  of  the  latest  punch 
press  put  out  by  Wales-Strippit  Corp., 
North  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  The  30-ton  ma- 
chine has  accuracy  designed  into  it. 

Standard  die  sets  are  usually  required 
between  the  top  and  bottom  plates  of 
a  press  to  achieve  perfect  alignment  in 
the  punching  operation.  Wales  -  Strippit 
gets  the  same  effect  by  setting  up  close 
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tolerances  between  the  vertical  columns 
that  support  the  press  head  and  the 
sleeves  in  which  the  columns  ride. 

A  shearing  attachment  is  optional 
equipment.  The  press  comes  in  four  work- 
bed  sizes:  The  smallest  is  a  16-in.  x  24-in. 
bed  and  the  largest  is  a  16-in.  x  60-in. 
model. 

A  BONDING  AGENT,  WORKED  OUT 

by  General  Electric  Co.,  joins  silicone 
rubber  to  steel,  glass,  ceramics,  and  some 
non-ferrous  metals.  This  will  increase  the 
usefulness  of  rubber  where  a  combination 
of  structural  strength  and  shock-resistance 
is  needed. 

MIDGET  CONTROL  UNITS  FOR 
power  and  industrial  process  plants  are 
available  from  Bailey  Meter  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Mini-Line  instnunents,  automatic 
or  manual,  for  running  boilers,  turbines, 
and  process  units  take  from  52%  to  87% 
less  space,  can  be  mounted  on  centralized 
control  panels. 

A  BETTER  MEMORY  IS  BUILT  IN- 
to  its  electronic  calculators  by  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines — under  a  lic- 
ense from  National  Research  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  London,  England — by  using 
a  cathode  ray  tube  for  storing  informa- 
tion. The  information  appears  as  dots 
and  dashes  on  the  screen  of  the  tube, 
which  is  fed  to  the  computer  in  a  few 
millionths  of  a  second. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  SYSTEM  OF  PNEU- 

matic  delivery  tubes,  developed  by  Inter- 
national Telephone  and  Telegraph,  went 
into  operation  in  the  Bridgeport  Brass 
Co.  The  robot  system  routes  carriers 
throughout  the  plant  through  a  network 
of  tubes,  works  on  the  same  principle  as 


a  dial  telephone.  The  operator  sets  a  dial 
on  the  carrier,  and  electric  contacts  along 
the  way  send  it  to  any  one  of  nine  plant 
stations. 

THE    WOOD    ELECTRIC    KILN    CO. 

of  North  Berwick,  Maine,  demonstrated 
a  time-saving  electronic  kiln  for  drying 
green  lumber.  By  using  kiln-drying  com- 
bined with  high-frequency  radiation,  lum- 
ber in  Wood's  kiln  can  be  dried  in  as 
little  as  15  hours,  instead  of  the  seven  to 
eight  days  needed  in  the  present  steam- 
heated  type  kilns. 

UNDER  AN  AGREEMENT  REACH- 
ed  between  the  Burlington  Mills  Corp- 
oration and  Tymatics,  Inc.,  1,000  auto- 
matic ribbon  bow  making  machines  made 
by  the  latter  company  will  be  leased  to 
department  and  chain  stores  by  the  end 
of  1952,  the  company  has  announced.  At 
present  about  200  machines  are  in  use 
throughout  the  U.S.  at  an  annual  rental 
fee  of  $200  each. 

In  a  demonstration  of  the  latest  model 
of  the  Tymatic  machine  at  the  ribbon 
division  of  Burlington  Mills,  bows  were 
spun  six  times  faster  than  by  hand.  It 
was  estimated  that  a  labor  and  cost  sav- 
ing of  5  to  7  cents  a  bow  is  effected  with 
the  machine. 

LEON  P.  ZABROSKI,  OPERATOR  OF 

a  10-acre  raspberry  patch  near  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  what  he  thinks  is  one  of  the 
only  mechanical  pickers  actually  in  opera- 
tion. The  picker,  which  looks  more  like  a 
lumber  carrier  than  anything  else,  shakes 
the  fruit  off  the  bush,  dropping  it  into  a 
catching  apron.  The  berries  travel  by 
means  of  a  series  of  conveyor  belts  and 
ladders  to  the  top  of  the  picker  where 
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they  are  funneled  into  boxes  and  ready 
for  shipping. 

Zabroski's  invention  straddles  a  row  of 
berries  and  picks  both  sides  of  a  row  at 
once.  The  machine  can  harvest  a  crate  of 
berries  in  three  minutes — it  would  take 
the  average  human  picker  at  least  two 
hours  to  do  the  job. 

THE  U.S.  POST  OFFICE  HAS  MECH- 
anized  its  $5  billion-a-year  money-order 
business.  To  make  things  easier  for  cus- 
tomers, it  is  issuing  money  orders  on  pre- 
punched International  Business  Machines 
cards  which  can  be  cashed  at  any  bank 
or  post  office.  (The  old  forms  had  to  be 
cashed  at  the  post  office  to  which  they 
were  addressed.) 

FOR  FUEL  CONTROL  ON  JET  EN- 
gines,  United  Aircaft  Corp.'s  Hamilton 
Standard  Division  has  developed  an  auto- 
matic device  that  combines  a  tiny  elec- 
tronic brain  and  a  hydro-mechanical 
movement.  By  sensing  variations  in  tur- 
bine speed  and  correcting  the  flow  of 
fuel,  it  relieves  the  pilot  of  a  few  compli- 
cated adjustments. 

Business  and  Finance 

INCOME  OF  CANADIAN  FARMERS 
from  agricultural  operations  dropped  al- 
most 10%  in  1950  from  the  1949  figure, 
according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  The  net  farm  income  for  1950 


was  estimated  at  $1,461,735,000  compared 
with  the  official  1949  figure  of  $1,615,834,- 
000.  The  1950  estimate  is  about  12%  be- 
low the  record  high  in  1948  of  $1,650,- 
699,000. 

The  bureau  said  the  decrease  in  1950 
was  due  to  a  substantial  decline  in  cash 
income,  a  smaller  value  of  income  in  kind, 
and  a  continued  advance  in  farm  operat- 
ing expenses  and  depreciation  charges. 

The  physical  volume  of  agriculture  pro- 
duction in  Canada  in  1950  was  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

U.S.  BUSINESS  ACTIVITY  IS  BEING 
supported  by  a  rising  tide  of  defense 
orders.  Orders  placed  since  the  start  of 
the  Korean  War  have  cumulated  to  45 
billions,  leaving  about  55  billions  more  to 
be  placed  before  mid-1952. 

The  size  of  the  defense  budget  for  1953 
and  later  fiscal  years  is  to  be  increased  by 
official  plans  for  a  50%  expansion  in 
goals  for  the  Air  Force. 

WORKERS  IN  U.S.  SOFT-GOODS 
manufacturing  plants  spent  only  39.1 
hours  per  week  on  the  job  in  August, 
lowest  for  the  month  in  over  a  decade, 
except  for  1949,  when  a  business  reces- 
sion was  under  way.  Textile  -  industry 
hours  were  3}4  less  than  in  August,  1950, 
while  apparel  and  leather  hours  were 
down  about  2. 


*  WASHINGTON.— Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.)  said  that  the  nation  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Korean  war  from  plunging  into  an  economic  depression  last  fall. 

Aiken,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Agriculture  committees,  gave  his  views 
on  a  radio  program. 

Under  questioning,  he  added  that  the  American  economy  would  find  itself  in 
'pretty  serious  trouble'  if  the  Korean  fighting  and  the  cold  war  against  Russia  ended 
unexpectedly.  —United  Press 
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staggered  Standards 


Money  varies  in  purchasing  power  with  every  whim  of  national  and 
international  events.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  might  occur  if 
our  standards  for  the  measurement  of  physical  commodities  were  to 
assume  the  erratic  characteristics  of  money. 


TTAVE  you  ever  imagined  tht 
*  "^  chaos  that  might  resuh  fron 
the  scrapping  of  all  the  standards 
with  which  we  are  familiar  ii 
weights  and  measures? 

There  are  in  the  world  todaj, 
two  major  systems  of  measuring 
physical  phenomena — the  English 
system  and  the  Metric  system.  The 
latter,  employing  decimal  count- 
ing, is  by  far  the  simpler  to  use 
but  both  arose  out  of  the  realiza- 
tion that  certain  definite  stand- 
ards must  be  arbitrarily  agreed 
upon  to  facilitate  trade  and  com- 
merce and  to  reduce  the  casualty 
rate  in  broken  heads  amongsi 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Despite  numerous  absurdities  ir 
the  loosely  contrived  English  sys- 
tem (e.g.,  5V2  yards  in  a  rod  in- 
stead of  5,  or  5,280  feet  in  a  mik 
instead  of  5,000)  the  relationship 
of  each  of  its  parts  to  the  rest  ii 
quite  rigid  and  definite,  so  that 
we  can  depend  on  the  measure 
ment  of  a  given  quantity  remain 
ing  exactly  the  same  today  or  ten 
years  from  now.  The  same  is  truf| 
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of  the  vastly  simpler,  scientifi- 
cally contrived  Metric  system. 
Thus,  we  know  that  if  we  order  a 
dozen  eggs  and  a  quart  of  milk, 
we  shall  receive  twelve  eggs  and 
a  certain  definite-sized  container 
full  of  milk.  True,  if  a  resident  of 
Canada  went  to  the  United  States 
and  ordered  a  quart  of  milk,  he 
would  receive  less  than  he  would 
in  Canada,  but  though  the  meas- 
ure may  differ  in  quantity  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  they  are 
standard  and  uni'^^^rm  within  each 
national  entity.  Some  confusion 
often  results  even  when  these  two 
slight  differences  clash  in  the 
course  of  Canada-U.S.  commerce, 
so  it  is  interesting  to  speculate 
what  might  occur  if  our  stand- 
ards for  the  measurement  of  physi- 
cal commodities  were  to  assume 
the  erratic,  uncontrolled,  oscilla- 
tive  characteristics  of  money. 

Money  varies  in  purchasing 
power  with  every  whim  of  nation- 
al or  international  events  which 
might  beneficially  or  adversely 
affect  the  comomdity  market.    It 
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varies  according  to  time,  place, 
availability  of  goods,  and  numer- 
ous other  factors.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  assurance  t  h  a  t  a  price 
paid  for  an  article  today  will  re- 
main the  same  tomorrow. 

An  incident  exemplary  of  mil- 
lions which  occur  every  day  in 
shops  all  around  the  world  comes 
presently  to  mind.  Recently  this 
writer  visited  a  local  department 
store  where  he  happened  to  notice 
some  rather  attractive  sherbet 
glasses.  He  was  informed  that  they 
were  being  cleared  from  stock, 
which  was  supposed  to  explain 
the  drastic  cut  in  price  from  39c 
each  to  15c.  Exactly  the  same 
glasses — in  perfect  shape  .  .  .  but 
24c  cheaper.  A  few  days  later 
there  were  more  on  display  at  the 
same  stand  selling  at  25c!  What- 
ever defence  may  be  given  for 
these  gyrating  prices  either  by 
the  store  in  question  with  respect 
to  the  sherbet  glasses,  or  by  any 
other  concern  in  respect  to  any 
commodity  actually  is  inconse- 
quential. The  increasing  burden 
of  similar  incidents  merely  serves 
better  to  demonstrate  the  com- 
plete failure  of  money  as  a  means 
of  measurement. 

The  use  of  money  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  value  which  Technoc- 
racy defines  as   'the   measure  of 


the  force  of  human  desire.*  This 
varies  from  person  to  person, 
from  place  to  place,  and  from  time 
to  time;  so  of  course  there  is  a 
corresponding  variance  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  A 
major  factor  affecting  the  unre- 
liability of  money  as  a  measur- 
ing stick  is  the  effect  of  relative 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  com- 
modity upon  value.  If  a  particular 
commodity  is  in  short  supply,  and 
a  person  is  anxious  to  obtain  it, 
he  may  be  induced  to  pay  a  quite 
handsome  price  for  it,  though  it 
may  mean  he  will  have  to  limit 
himself  on  something  else  which 
he  actually  needs  much  more. 
Value  is  by  means  coincident  with 
necessity.  The  human  body  can 
live  without  air  no  longer  than 
five  minutes,  yet  it  has  no  value 
because  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  trinket  fashioned  from  rare 
stones  or  metals  but  having  no 
bearing  on  human  necessity  may 
have  an  exceedingly  high  mone- 
tary value  merely  because  of  its 
ornamental  qualities  when  adorn- 
ing the  wrist,  hands,  hair,  ears  of 
some  well  -  dressed  woman.  (Of 
course,  artificial  scarcities  of 
commodities  and  stimulation  of 
desires  are  constantly  induced, 
but  we  are  considering  here 
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merely  the  effects  and  not  the 
causes  of  these  factors.) 

There  would  be  no  particular 
point  in  this  discourse  on  the 
meaningless  elasticity  of  money 
were  it  not  intended  to  expand  on 
a  larger  theme.  Briefly,  that 
theme  is  to  illustrate  the  absurd- 
ity of  attempting  to  distribute 
goods  and  services  which  are  of  a 
durable,  stable  and  constant  physi- 
cal makeup  with  a  medium  which 
lacks  all  of  these  qualities,  and 
furthermore  is  not  and  cannot  be 
equitably  distributed  amongst  all 
persons.  We've  been  trying  to  do 
this  for  a  long  time  but  the  fallacy 
of  it  has  never  been  so  evident  as 
it  has  since  the  Power  Age  with 
its  stupendous  productive  capa- 
city struck  North  America  after 
World  War  I. 

Possibly  our  theme  might  be 
better  illustrated  if  we  were  to 
imagine  for  a  while  that  all  the 
standards  we  find  so  indispens- 
able in  the  physical  world  were 
suddenly  scrapped,  and  we  found 
ourselves  wallowing  in  a  morass 
of  weights  and  measures  which 
have  no  more  day-to-day  stability 
than  money. 

So  you  want  to  lay  a  new  rug 
in  your  front  room.  You  take  the 
measurements  with  the  same  old 
yardstick  you've  had  for  years 


and  decide  that  a  12'xl5'  rug  will 
be  just  right.  Then  you  go  down 
town  and  look  at  some  samples. 
You  take  a  fancy  to  a  rather 
attractive  broadloom  and  order 
the  size  you  wish.  But  you  don't 
take  into  account  the  late  down- 
ward adjustment  in  the  length  of 
the  foot — the  basic  lineal  measure- 
ment. Although  it  still  has  twelve 
inches,  they  have  reduced  in 
length  proportionately  with  the 
foot,  so  that  the  12'xl5'  rug  deliv- 
ered to  your  home  turns  out  to  be 
only  about  two  -  thirds  the  size 
you  wish  ! 

You're  starting  on  a  motor  trip 
and  want  to  be  sure  you  have  a 
full  tank  of  gasoline,  so  you  pull 
in  to  your  favorite  service  station 
and  tell  the  attendant  to  'fill  'er 
up.'  He  comes  back  in  a  few 
moments  and  informs  you  he  has 
put  in  ten  gallons.  Ten!  The  last 
time  you  had  the  tank  filled,  it 
held  only  six  gallons,  and  it  was 
just  as  near  empty  then  as  now 
before  the  new  gasoline  was  put 
in.  At  the  same  price  per  gallon, 
this  latest  adjustment  in  the  gal- 
lon measure  means  a  60  percent 
larger  bill. 

Maybe  you  need  some  butter  at 
home,  so  you  drop  in  at  a  store 
and  get  a  pound.  For  once  the  odds 
are  on  your  side,  so  you  get  more 
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than  you  figured  on.  The  grocer 
hands  you  a  package  about  the 
size  of  a  shoebox,  so  of  course  you 
think  he's  misunderstood  you. 
But  when  you  look  at  the  label, 
you  see  that  sure  enough  it's 
marked  'One  Pound.'  You  have  no 
refrigerator  so  you  wonder  how 
in  blazes  you'll  keep  it  fresh  until 
you've  cleaned  it  up.  When  you 
tell  the  grocer  it's  more  than  you 
want,  he  informs  you  that  pound 
lots  are  the  least  he  can  sell.  A 
few  weeks  later  you  stop  in  at 
the  same  store  and  ask  for  another 
pound  of  butter.  This  time  it's  a 
different  story.  The  pound  has  de- 
preciated in  size  to  a  quarter  of 
that  which  you  bought  before. 

Comparison  of  the  first  pound 
of  butter  with  a  shoebox  reminds 
you  that  you  need  a  new  pair  of 
shoes.  A  clerk  in  the  store  you 
enter  approaches,  and  when  you 
have  made  known  your  wishes, 
asks  what  size  shoe  you  wear. 
'Size  10'  you  inform  him  and  are 
greeted  with  a  rather  mystified 
stare.  However,  he  brings  you  a 
pair  in  that  size  and  you  see  that 
it  may  be  large  enough  for  a  12- 
year  old.  Size  10  had  been  your 
fit  for  several  years,  but  now  you 
find  that  a  change  in  the  stand- 
ard necessitates  a  16!  Next  time 
you'll  probably  require  a  7  or  8, 


anything  larger  being  big  enough 
in  which  to  take  a  bath. 

Ridiculous — the  foregoing  flights 
of  fancy?  Fantastic?  Certainly 
they  are.  We  make  no  pretense  of 
them  being  anything  else.  But  in 
order  to  draw  any  sort  of  a  paral- 
lel between  the  looseness  of  mone- 
tary values  and  our  physical 
standards,  we  have  to  stretch  our 
imaginations  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. Even  then  we  get  no  more 
than  a  fragmentary  idea  of  the 
meaningless  of  money  and  prices. 
In  our  analogy,  for  instance,  we 
made  no  reference  to  different 
standards  for  the  same  commodity 
in  different  establishments,  com- 
parable to  the  different  prices  in 
different  stores  for  exactly  the 
same  commodity.  Readers  are 
asked  to  imagine  a  few  of  their 
own  analogies  in  this  respect. 

Here's  a  situation  that  won't 
have  to  be  imagined  since  it  is 
currently  existent.  It  serves  to 
demonstrate  further  the  absurd- 
ity of  employing  money  as  a  meas- 
ing  device. 

Are  you  a  cigarette  smoker  who 
likes  to  roll  your  own?  Cigarette 
papers  are  rather  high  in  Canada 
— fourteen  cents  for  100  papers. 
A  similar  quality  of  paper  in  the 
U.S.  costs  five  cents  for  150!  In 
other  words,  50c  worth  of  the 
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American  brand  would,  on  a 
purely  mathematical  basis,  cost 
$2.10  in  Canada.  But,  of  course, 
there  is  duty  and  the  exchange 
rate  between  the  Canadian  and 
U.S.  dollar  to  be  considered,  so 
even  this  figure  cannot  be  held 
final. 

Another  example  may  be  found 
in  the  world  of  the  stamp-collec- 
tor. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  postage  stamp  is  to 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  delivery 
of  a  letter  or  package  as  set  by 
the  government  on  a  weight  basis 
has  been  paid  in  advance  by  the 
sender.  Whatever  the  cost  of  the 
stamp  may  be  (usually  under  five 
cents),  it  has  served  its  purpose 
when  the  article  to  which  it  is 
affixed  has  reached  its  destina- 
tion, and  the  stamp  bears  the  can- 
cellation mark  of  the  Post  Office, 
showing  that  it  may  not  be  used 
again. 

But  it  is  only  after  this  that  the 
stamp  begins  to  assume  a  new  role 
and  develop  an  importance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  originally 
set  for  it  by  the  government 
sponsoring  it.  Most  things  which 
have  passed  their  stage  of  use- 
fulness are  immediately  thrown 
into  the  discard,  but  not  so  with 
postage  stamps.  Philatelists,  or 


stamp  collectors,  make  a  hobby  of 
collecting  used  stamps,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  rarity  attach  a  new 
monetary  value  to  them  which  is 
generally  far  in  excess  of  its 
original  price.  Logic  would  indi- 
cate that  since  its  usefulness  had 
passed,  it  should  have  no  mone- 
tary value  at  all.  Instead,  what  do 
we  find?  To  take  an  extreme  ex- 
ample, let  us  consider  the  British 
Guiana  one  -  cent  magenta.  This 
stamp,  whose  face  value  places  it 
at  one  cent,  has  assumed  a  com- 
pletely fantastic  value  because 
there  happens  to  be  only  one 
specimen  in  existence.  It  was 
bought  by  a  collector  in  1943  for 
forty  thousand  dollars ! 

Standardization  in  weights  and 
measures  may  be  found  to  a  slight 
degree  among  primeval  peoples, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
quite  crude,  for  such  needs  are 
simple  in  primitive  societies.  The 
need  for  more  exact  measurement 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  growth  and  consequently 
greater  complexity  of  society.  To- 
day's North  American  society  is 
the  most  complex  in  history,  so  it 
needs  the  most  rigid  standards 
that  exist,  and  is  constantly  de- 
vising new  methods  of  measuring 
more  accurately.  In  the  course  of 
our  daily  lives,  we  do  not  require 
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nearly  as  precise  measurement  as 
that  required  in  the  laboratory  oi 
the  factory,  so  the  English  system 
still  fits  our  needs  fairly  satis- 
factorily, but  where  accuracy  is 
required  within  extremely  nar- 
row tolerances,  the  Metric  sys- 
tem is  being  employed  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  extensive  technol- 
ogy which  produces  the  vast  array; 
of  goods  available  to  North  Ameri- 
cans would  be  completely  incap- 
able of  operation  were  it  not  foi 
almost  100  percent  accuracy  ir 
measurement  of  mechanical  parts 
Such  measurements  would  be  im- 
possible were  it  not  for  rigid 
standardization.  Complete  chaos 
would  result  in  our  highly  mech- 
anized industrial  sequences  if 
standards  were  dispensed  with 
and  were  substituted  by  fluctua- 
ting weights  and  measures  like 
those  described  a  few  paragraphs 
back. 

To  a  remarkable  degree,  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  given  society 
may  be  reckoned  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  developed  the  need 
for  intensified  standardization  of 
all  forms  of  measurement  in  its 
industrial  operation.  By  this  crit- 
erion alone,  North  America  stands 
far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yet,  until  it  has  extended  such 
standardization   to   all   phases   of 


production  and  distribution,  it 
cannot  achieve  full  adequacy  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  its  citizens, 
for  both  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  concerned  with  identical 
physical  phenomena,  and  hence 
are  inter-related. 

Today  on  this  Continent,  goods 
are  produced  by  employing  power 
technology  with  precise  measure- 
ments, but  are  distributed  by  a 
haphazard,  meaningless  monetary 
hodgepodge  which  has  no  coinci- 
dence in  physical  reality  and  is 
tompletely  incompatible  with  the 
task  of  distributing  goods  and 
and  services.  Adequate  distribu- 
tion of  the  vast  productive  poten- 
tial of  North  America  to  all  citi- 
zens can  be  achieved  only  by  in- 
stituting a  physical  system  of 
measurement  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  both  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Such  a  common  denominator  is 
'Energy.  Technocracy  proposes  the 
use  of  this  physical  medium,  and 
recommends  the  use  of  the  En- 
ergy Certificate  as  the  personal 
instrument  for  employing  energy 
in  this  respect. 

Technocracy  invites  your  study 
of  the  Energy  Certificate,  together 
with  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of 
all  factors  pertinent  to  its  imple- 
mentation. — Rupert  N.  Urquhart 
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The  Threat  of  Peace 


What  would  the  U.S.  be  like  right  now  if  it  wasn't  for  the  war  effort? 
If  it  didn't  have  armies  in  Greece  and  Italy  and  Germany?  If  England 
wasn't  studded  with  U.S.  air  bases  and  squadrons?  If  it  wasn't  fight- 
ing a  war  in  Korea? 
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TITE  spent  two  days  over  the 
'  "  weekend  in  Seattle,  along 
with  a  couple  of  friends  of  ours. 
Just  by  going  that  far  you  rub 
shoulders  with  the  U.S.  war  effort. 

Wherever  we  ate  Uncle  Sam's 
forces  were  bivouacked  in  the 
booths.  They  kidded  the  waitress- 
es. They  kidded  the  gals  who  ask 
you  whether  you  want  B  i  n  g  or 
Beethoven  when  you  drop  your 
nickel  in  the  slot. 

The  number  of  men  in  uniform 
startled  us.  It  reminded  you  of 
Truman's  promise  to  get  America's 
service  personnel  up  to  the  3,500,- 
000  mark. 

On  Sunday  we  drove  for  miles 
along  the  Alaskan  Way,  which  is 
Seattle's  waterfront  street.  It  is 
what  the  embarcadero  is  to  San 
San  Francisco. 

A  real  big  slice  of  the  Seattle 
waterfront  is  taken  up  by  the  war 
effort.  Docks,  warehouses,  ships 
servicing  Korea,  and  so  on.  Past 
them  you  run  into  the  acres  of 
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bombers  and  flying  fortresses  at 
Boeings.  It's  enough  to  make  you 
think,  not  that  this  department 
thinks  often,  or  even  well. 

Of  course  we  saw  a  lot  more  of 
the  war  effort  picture  last  spring. 
The  thousands  of  sailors  on  the 
streets  in  San  Diego,  the  army 
camps  that  stretched  for  miles 
amid  the  brown  foothills  and  flat 
places  of  inland  California. 

The  thought  that  struck  me 
Sunday  was,  what  would  the  U.S. 
be  like  right  now  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  war  effort?  If  it  didn't  have 
armies  in  Greece  and  Italy  and 
Germany?  If  England  wasn't  stud- 
ded with  U.S.  air  bases,  bombard- 
ment squadrons,  fighter  wings,  re- 
fueling squadrons?  If  it  wasn't 
fighting  a  war  in  Korea? 

The  attitude  in  Seattle  seemed 
to  be  that  Korea  isn't  a  real  good 
war.  But  it's  the  only  war  they 
have  at  the  moment,  even  if  it  is 
a  minor  league  war.  There  are  ru- 
mors it  was  slowed  down  so  the 
troops  could  concentrate  on  the 
American  league  pennant  race.  If 
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there's  anything  in  that,  look  foi 
it  to  get  vicious  again  the  first  pay- 
day after  the  World  Series,  wher 
all  bets  on  the  Giants  or  the  Yan 
kees  have  been  squared  off. 

But  kidding  aside,  the  U.S.  ha. 
a  heap  of  men  in  uniform,  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  have  to  be  arm- 
ed, fed  and  clothed.  Transporta 
tion  of  men  and  supplies  is  a  ter- 
rific item  by  itself,  I  would  say. 

On  top  of  that,  there's  the  mat- 
ter of  aid  to  other  countries.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  country  passed 
the  biggest  foreign  aid  bill  in  his- 
tory, just  under  eight  billion  dol 
lars.  It  goes  to  England,  whicl 
these  days  is  usually  wondering 
where  its  next  Sunday  dinner  i 
coming  from.  It  also  goes  to  the? 
near  east,  the  Far  East,  western 
Europe,  Africa  and  Latin  Am 
erica.  It  all  comes  under  the  head- 
ing of  fighting  communism. 

But  what  I  was  thinking  was 
if  all  those  men  weren't  scattered 
in  the  services,  there  would  be  a 
fair  army  of  men  available  for  th€i 
labor  market  in  the  U.S.  And  thcs 
way  I  understand  it,  American  in- 
dustry has  just  about  all  the  mer 
it  needs  to  keep  itself  going  right 
now.  That  includes  the  huge  slice 
of  U.S.   industry  that  is  keeping 
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the  armed  forces  in  groceries  and 
supplies. 

There  is  also  the  section  of  in- 
dustry that  is  kept  busy  supply- 
ing arms,  food  and  clothing  to  the 
countries  the  U.S.  is  giving  for- 
eign aid  to. 

With  the  limited  number  of  men 
available  the  American  production 
machine,  the  sweetest  thing  of  its 
kind  on  wheels,  is  keeping  the 
store  shelves  well  filled  in  the  U.S. 
as  it  is.  In  fact  the  word  around 
Seattle  is  that  retail  sales  are 
pretty  sluggish.  And  not  half  as 
sluggish  as  they  are  in  most  big 
American  cities. 

What  I  was  thinking  wa;s  that 
without  the  war  effort,  and  aU  the 
foreign  aid,  the  U.S.  would  have 
so  much  manpower  it  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  And  the 
factories  turning  out  war  equip- 
ment, if  they  were  switched  to 
turning  out  ordinary  goods,  what 
kind  of  a  situation  would  the 
stores  and  warehouses  have  on 
their  hands  then?  The  doggondest 
surplus,  and  depression,  one  man 
ever  told  another  about.  From 
where  I  sit,  it  looks  as  if  the  U.S. 
is  real  lucky  to  have  this  thing 
they  call  communism  to  throw 
rocks  at.  — Al£  Cottrell 
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Photographic  Development 


Once  photography,  like  all  other  progressive  scientific  functions,  is 
released  from  the  bonds  of  the  Price  System,  all  inhabitants  of  North 
America  will  get  an  equal  opportunity  to  share  in  the  education,  enter- 
tainment, medical  and  industrial  benefits. 


T  ITTLE  do  we  realize  today,  as 
^^  we  frown  and  smile  over  our 
favorite  snapshots,  just  how  signi- 
ficant a  part  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be  played  by  the  scientific  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  the  vari- 
ous functions  of  society. 

Early  mankind  in  savage  stage 
had  no  other  means  of  adjusting 
himself  to  his  environment  except 
the  help  of  his  five  basic  senses. 
Slowly,  through  the  ages  as  man 
evolved,  he  learned  to  record  in  a 
very  crude  fashion  the  results  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  his  senses. 
Crude  drawings  and  scratches  on 
stone  served  to  illustrate  and  pre- 
serve what  the  eye  saw.  So  was 
formed  the  first  acceptable  means 
of  recording  data  necessary  for 
survival,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
provided  a  collection  of  research 
information  with  which  man  could 
attempt  to  advance  to  a  higher 
social  plane. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of 
methods  of  recording  events,  man 
had  little  or  no  means  of  convey- 
ing his  mind's  findings  to  his  fel- 
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low  man.  More  advanced  forms  of 
writing  came  into  being,  and  man's 
sphere  of  knowledge  widened 
slowly.  Through  the  thousands  of 
years  following  these  early  dis- 
coveries, the  necessity  of  more  ex- 
act methods  of  recording  what  the 
eye  saw,  grew  more  and  more  im- 
perative. Writings  became  more 
explicit.  Drawings  became  more 
detailed.  Man  v/as  slowly  pro- 
gressing into  a  society  which 
would  posses  a  hit^h  degree  of 
physical  perfection.  Progiess  de- 
manded a  scientific  approach  to 
the  problems  of  society  and  the 
ancient  methods  of  recording  be- 
came obsolete  when,  some  hun- 
dreds years  ago,  scientific  knowl- 
edge began  to  bear  fruit  in  other 
fields. 

Man  pondered  the  problem,  and 
realized  that  the  exactness  with 
which  the  human  eye  saw  detail 
would  have  to  be  duplicated  in 
records,  to  conform  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  new  age;  and 
so  it  was  no  mere  coincidence  that 
gave  us  today  our  camera,  in 
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which  has  been  duplicated  nearly 
all  components  of  the  human  eye. 
By  the  efforts  of  such  men  as 
N  i  e  p  c  e,  Daguerre,  Fox-Talbot, 
Herschel,  Scott  Archer  and  others, 
during  the  years  from  1826  to 
1871,  the  camera  and  photography 
were  given  to  society.  A  few  men 
and  a  lot  of  research,  presented  to 
the  world  a  new  instrument,  with 
its  resultant  benefits. 

Photography  today  is  indispvens- 
able  in  industry.  High  speed  cam- 
eras and  microscopic  lenses  inves- 
tigate and  record,  that  which  even 
the  eye  cannot  see.  Telephoto  and 
wide  angle  lenses  also  serve  to  see 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  human 
eye  and  present  to  man  the  most 
specific  information  for  research 
and  all  with  a  minimum  of  human 
labor.  No  longer  are  years  of 
human  toil  employed  to  produce 
maps.  Thousands  of  square  miles 
are  mapped  by  cameras  from  the 
air,  in  a  matter  of  hours,  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphy works  to  complete  har- 
mony with  its  scientific  allies. 

Photo-electric  cells  give  us  tel- 
evision, sound  moving  pictures, 
wirephoto,  etc.  X-ray  photography 
has  revealed  to  humanity  many 
secrets  of  the  anatomy  and  en- 
abled us  to  cure  and  prevent  an 
incalculable  amount  of  disease.  A 


recent  development  has  been  a 
new  X-ray  system,  which  turns 
out  X-ray  pictures  in  one  minute, 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  dark 
room  equipment  and  the  usual 
half-hour  process.  Immediate  X- 
ray  picture  results  are  available, 
while  the  patient  is  undergoing 
operation.  Many  advantages  of 
this  new  method  over  the  old  are 
listed  by  doctors. 

An  entire  new  method  of  edu- 
cation opened  up  with  the  advent 
of  photography.  In  any  form, 
whether  it  be  lantern  slides,  sound 
moving  pictures,  newspaper  and 
magazine  illustrations,  television 
or  any  other  photographic  process, 
we  can  now  familiarize  ourselves 
with  geological,  industrial,  medi- 
cal, chemical,  astronomical  and 
many  other  facts,  while  seated 
comfortably  in  easy  chairs  in  our 
own  homes.  One  needs  only  to 
look  at  the  vast  collection  of  pic- 
torial records  of  our  geographical 
societies  to  realize  the  value  of 
photography  in  an  educational 
function.  Already  considerable 
data  for  astronomical  research 
has  been  collected,  and  photo- 
graphy here  too  has  played  its  im- 
portant role. 

It  is  not  too  difficult  to  realize 
the  future  benefits  of  photography 
to  society   in  a  Technate.    Once 
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photography,  Uke  all  other  pro- 
gressive scientific  functions,  is  re- 
leased from  the  bonds  of  the  Price 
System,  all  inhabitants  of  North 
America  will  get  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  education, 
entertainonent,  medical  and  indus- 
trial benefits,  now  available  to  the 
few  who  have  the  price. 

The  word  'photography'  simply 
means  'depicting  with  light.'  We 
all  recognize  the  speed  of  light, 
and  that  may  well  give  us  a  clue 
to  the  many  future  uses  of  photo- 
graphy. 

In  our  present  high-energy  civil- 
ization, the  conventional  type  of 
letter  is  proving  a  rather  inade- 
quate means  of  communication,  in 
that  time  taken  to  write  and  read 
is  inconsistent  with  the  time  avail- 
able. How  much  more  expedient 
and  efficient  and  at  the  same 
time,  more  personal  it  would  be, 
to  simply  sit  down  and  talk  and 
have  it  all  recorded  pictorially  on 
natural  color,  sound  film.  This 
small  film  could  then  be  placed 
in  a  container  and  mailed  or  even 
televised  to  its  destination.  Equip- 
ment for  producing  at  its  source 
and  reproducing  at  its  destination 
could  be  made  available  at  a  very 
reasonable  cost  in  energy  by  mass- 
production  methods,  thereby  be- 
coming available  to  all   to   use, 


similar  to  our  present  telephone 
system.  These  films  could  be  pre- 
served as  permanent  records  or 
re-used  indefinitely,  similar  to 
our  present  tape  -  recording  pro- 
cess. In  a  Technate,  children,  dur- 
ing educational  tours  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  could  more 
personally  keep  in  contact  with 
their  homes  by  such  a  method.  All 
citizens  of  the  future  will  some 
day  become  as  familiar  with  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  with  all 
peoples  of  the  world  as  we  are 
familiar  today  with  our  own  im- 
mediate localities.  We  shall  thus 
be  given  a  greater  understanding 
of  the  facts  governing  mankind. 
Photographic  means  will  be  in- 
strumental in  providing  this 
understanding. 

Understanding  is  the  result  of 
research.  Technocracy,  in  its 
effort  to  familiarize  the  citizens  of 
this  Continent  with  the  physical 
factors  governing  their  lives,  is 
making  available  a  means  of  re- 
search to  all  citizens.  Photography 
plays  a  major  role  in  this  effort  to 
describe  the  impact  with  which 
technology  has  hit  our  society, 
and  its  inevitable  results. 

A  communication  device  of  to- 
day called  'Ultrafax'  combines  tel- 
evision with  high  -  speed  photo- 
graphy, to  transmit  up  to  one  mil- 
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lion  words  a  minute.  The  1047- 
page  text  of  'Gone  With  the  Wind' 
was  transmitted  in  two  minutes, 
twenty-one  seconds.  And  so  it  will 
continue.  Photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  our  physical  environment 
transmitted  by  radiant  energy 
through  the  ether,  or  imprinted  on 
paper,  will  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  an  understanding 
between  all  mankind  and,  conse- 
quently, the  peace  and  security 
that  has  always  been  an  elusive 
goal.  Needless  to  say,  the  restric- 
tions of  tlie  Price  System  will  not 
long  be  tolerated  in  attaining  this 
goal,  when  enough  people  become 


familiar  with  the  program  of  Tech- 
nocracy. 

Looking  back,  we  see  how  for 
thousands  of  years  man  was  famil- 
iar with  those  things  contained 
only  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  In 
the  space  of  a  hundred  years  or 
so,  we  have  expanded  our  scope 
of  familiarity  to  include  most  of 
the  world. 

To  look  ahead,  we  see  society 
gradually  becoming  aware  that 
understanding  of  physical  facts  is 
the  only  acceptable  foundation  on 
which  to  build  the  society  of  to- 
morrow, a  Technate. 

— ^Doug  Walker 


if  MOSCOW.— A  Russian  scientist  says  plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  huge  hydro- 
electric-irrigation project  in  Siberia  to  make  a  'Garden  of  Eden'  of  Central  Asia 
deserts. 

The  project  was  first  disclosed  in  a  popular  scientific  magazine  early  in  1949,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  had  put  his  stamp 
on  it. 

Academician  A.  V.  Vinter,  writing  in  the  publication  Science  and  Life,  said  com- 
pletion of  the  big  Stalingrad  and  Kuibyshev  dams  and  the  Turkmen  Canal  during  the 
next  five  or  six  years  will  set  the  stage  for  the  still  greater  power  and  irrigation  under- 
takings. 

Vinter  made  other  predictions  of  triumphs  for  Soviet  science. 

The  hydroelectric-irrigation  program  calls  for  turning  the  flow  of  three  Siberian 
rivers— the  Ob,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena  (2700,  3300  and  3000  miles  long,  respectiv- 
ely) from  northward  to  southward. 

A  vast  lake  would  be  created  in  central  Siberia — nearly  as  large  as  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

A  canal  system  would  divert  waters  from  this  inland  sea  into  the  northern  Kazak 
steppes  to  irrigate  that  rich  but  desert  area. 

Eventually  waters  from  the  three  rivers,  which  now  flow  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
would  pour  into  the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas  in  southern  Russia. 

If  carried  out,  the  program  would  mean  the  construction  of  dams,  power  stations 
and  canals  of  sizes  thus  far  never  achieved  in  the  world.  — Associated  Press 

^  NEW  YORK. — A  new  robot  pilot  for  steamships  was  announced  by  the  Sperry 
Corporation,  The  400-pound  apparatus  replacing  the  600-pound  'Iron  Mike'  is  able 
to  change  a  ship's  course  automatically.  — Associated  Press 
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Jackass  Age 


The  U.S.  has  spent  billions  of  the  people's  money  to  buy  up  and  hoard 
vast  mountains  of  food — all  of  which  is  kept  off  the  market.  This  is 
called  'price  support.'  Much  of  the  food  is  still  in  storage,  while  people 
are  starving. 


T\ID  you  ever  hear  of  a  law 
■^^  which  helped  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  livuig? 

Never?  Or  just  hardly  ever? 

Well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
single  week  going  by  where  some 
law  was  not  used  to  make  the  cost 
of  living  higher? 

Down  in  Brazil  they  burned 
eighty  milhon  bags  of  coffee  in 
the  1930's,  for  the  prices  were  too 
low  to  make  it  worth  while  sell- 
ing. 

But,  oh,  some  say,  that  was  in 
the  depression  —  not  now,  when 
everything  is  scarce. 

Scarce?  Who  said  so? 

The  Brazilian  government  has 
a  scheme  to  buy  up  and  take  cof- 
fee *off  the  market'  to  keep  pres- 
ent high  prices  from  falling.  No, 
we  haven't  heard  very  much 
about  that  up  here,  because  the 
U.S.  State  Department  stepped  in 
when  Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette  had 
an  agricultural  sub-committee  of 
Congress  all  set  to  expose  the 
facts.  It  might  cause  'international 
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complications,'  the  State  Depart- 
ment boys  said. 

If  you  sigh  and  say  it's  too  bad 
those  foreigners  have  such  low 
ideas,  what  about  our  own? 

I  heard  over  the  radio  the  other 
day  how  one  authority,  set  up 
under  the  laws  of  British  Colum- 
bia, is  now  going  to  compel  farm- 
ers who  sell  products  at  their  own 
road-$ide  booths  to.  charge  the 
same  prices  as  are  charged  in  the 
big  city  stores. 

I  read  in  the  bright  monthly,  the 
Northwest  Digest,  the  sad  tale  of 
a  Cariboo  trucker  who  got  the 
bright  idea  of  buying  fruit  in  the 
Okanagan,  taking  it  to  the  north 
and  selling  it  direct. 

The  law  caught  up  with  him 
and  he  was  fined  for  trying  to  by- 
pass 'the  regular  channels.' 

The  United  States  under  a  cap- 
italist government  spent  billions 
and  billions  of  the  people's  money 
to  buy  up  and  hoard  vast  moun- 
tains of  food — all  of  which  was 
kept  off  the  market.  That  was  call- 
ed 'price  support.' 
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Much  of  the  food — that  which 
wasn't  deliberately  destroyed  or 
given  away  to  foreigners — is  still 
in  storage. 

But  hold  everything,  you  irate 
socialists.  The  greatest  price  hold- 
up in  all  history  was  the  wool 
market,  which  I  exposed  in  this 
column  between  1945  and  1950. 
Several  governments,  led  by  those 
of  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zeal- 
and and  South  Africa,  joined  to- 
gether to  keep  the  price  of  wool 
from  falling.  The  accumulated 
stocks  were  enough  to  supply  20 
years  of  normal  trade.  But  so  cun- 
ning was  the  scheme  used  that, 
instead  of  wool  prices  falling  as 
they  should  have  done  under  the 
'law  of  supply  and  demand,'  they 
were  boosted  to  the  highest  level 
in  history. 

Three  of  the  four  governments 
which  combined  in  this  scheme 
were  'socialist.' 

If  there  ever  was  free  enter- 
prise, it  has  long  since  disappeared. 


Strangely  enough,  the  big  busi- 
ness men  who  pay  for  big  adver- 
tisements in  press  and  on  radio 
about  'Free  Enterprise'  and  'the 
American  way  of  life,'  did  more  to 
kill  their  ideal  than  any  other 
part  of  the  population. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  'free  en- 
terprise' manufacturer  who  really 
beheved  in  'free  trade'  —  that  is, 
competition  from  outside?  On  the 
other  hand,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  big  business  concern  putting  a 
small  competitor  out  of  business? 

The  Bible  planly  predicts  a  time 
when  no  person  will  be  allowed  to 
buy  or  sell  unless  he  or  she  has 
'the  mark  of  the  beast'  stamped  on 
the  hand  or  in  the  forehead.  I 
think  we  are  pretty  close  to  that 
day  now — in  fact,  I  think  of  a  very 
good  design  for  that  'mark  of  the 
beast.'  Not  the  lion,  not  the  eagje, 
the  bear  or  the  beaver. 

No — make  it  the  jackass. 

—Elmore  Philpott 


*    TORONTO.— If  present  trends  continue,  the  world  eventually  will  be  populated 
by  morons  and  apes,  the  Canadian  Library  Association  was  told. 

E.  S.  Robinson  of  Vancouver  told  delegates  to  the  association's  annual  convention 
that  public  libraries  must  give  up  the  more  popular  and  entertaining  types  of  reading 
'and  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  serious  and  scholarly.' 

He  added:  The  trouble  with  the  modern  commercialized  mass  media  is  that  they 
are  designed  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  common  denominator,  to  appeal  to  the  largest 
possible  age  and  sex  group.' 

This  would  mean  a  great  levelling  and  lowering  of  thought  and  ideas,  he  said. 

The  process  will  in  time  produce  a  world  full  of  morons  and  apes.' 

— Canadian  Press 
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Instructions  to  Diplomats 


The  refusal  of  Canadian  diplomat  Hugh  Keenleyside  to  shake  hands 
with  Hitler's  henchman,  Dr.  Schacht,  caused  such  a  stir  that  column- 
ist Barry  Mather  was  moved  to  suggest  that  the  following  instructions 
be  sent  by  Ottawa  to  all  our  diplomats. 


T  SEE  where  Hugh  Keenleyside 
*  made  a  big  diplomatic  bloomer. 

He  mistook  Dr.  Schacht  for  Dr. 
Schacht. 

This  is  inexcusable. 

Keenleyside  is  a  man  with  years 
of  External  Affairs  training. 

Yet  a  little  thing  like  telling 
Schacht  from  Schacht  floors  him. 

Proposed  instructions  to  be  sent 
immediately  by  Ottawa  to  all  Can- 
adian diplomats. 

The  altered  world  picture  has 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  confu- 
sion among  the  staff. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention that  our  older  diplomats 
are  still  mistaking  Franco  for 
Franco. 

This  must  stop. 

Franco  may  look  like  Franco. 

However,  he  is  not  Franco. 

Franco  is  now:  'The  leader  of  a 
traditionally  anti  -  Bolshevik  and 
strategically  located  state.' 

In  future,  any  of  our  men  mis- 
taking Franco  for  Franco  will  be 
recalled  on  account  of  darkness. 
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Proper  procedure  when  being 
introduced  to  Franco: 

(a)  Shake  hands  with  him,  using 
right  hand. 

(b)  Keep  left  hand  on  wallet. 

:it  ^  ilf 

Regarding  Germany:  We  are  in- 
formed that  a  few  of  our  diplo- 
mats are  mistaking  Germany  for 
Germany. 

This  is  awful. 

Germany  is  not  Germany. 

Germany  is:  'A  vital  continental 
bulwark  of  democracy.' 

Any  of  our  diplomats  who  mis- 
take Germany  for  Germany  will 

be  unlucky. 

♦         *         « 

Concerning  Turkey:  We  have 
reports  that  several  of  our  diplo- 
mats are  mistaking  Turkey  for 
Turkey. 

This  will  have  to  stop. 

Turkey  is  not  Turkey. 

Turkey  is  now:  'A  bastion  for 
peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  com- 
munity.' 

Any  staff  members  mistaking 
Turkey  for  Turkey  will  be  sent  to 
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Newfoundland,  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

Chiang  Kai  Shek:  We  are  in- 
formed that  several  of  our  diplo- 
mats are  confusing  Chiang  K  a  i 
Shek  with  Chiang  Kai  Shek! 

This  is  final  notice  that  Chiang 
is  not:  'The  military  dictator  of  a 
graft-riddled  bureaucracy.' 


From  now  on  Chiang  is:  'The 
gallant  leader  of  the  legitimate 
Chinese  government.' 

In  future  any  of  our  men  mis- 
taking Chiang  for  Chiang  will  be 
sorry. 

(Further  instructions  in  mail  on 
how  to  tell  Italy  from  Italy,  also 
Japan  from  Japan.) 

— Barry  Mather 


i^  NEW  YORK.— Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  criticized  the  Asian  policies  of  both  General  Douglas  MacArthur  and  the  admin- 
istration. 

Americans,  Douglas  wrote  in  Look  magazine,  have  become  'victims'  of  'the  mili- 
tary philosophy.'  And  this,  he  said  may  produce  'a  crusade  against  Americans,'  in  Asia. 

He  said  the  U.S.  has  relied  too  heavily  on  the  military  since  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Because  of  their  training,  Douglas  said,  military  men  have  no  'ear  for  political 
trends,  no  skills  in  evaluating  social  or  economic  conditions'  and  'they  are  not  re- 
liable political  reporters  or  advisers.' 

Douglas  said  three  main  revolutionary  factors  are  at  work  in  Asia — 'an  intensive 
nationalism  bom  of  a  deep  revolt  against  foreign  domination,  a  passionate  resolve  to 
be  rid  of  landlordism,'  and  'a  burning  concept  of  equality  for  the  colored  races.' 

The  Communists,  he  said,  'win  over  the  masses  by  preaching  programs  of  reform 
that  have  their  historical  origins,  not  in  Russia,  but  in  the  U.S.' 

In  contrast,  the  justice  continued,  'we  stand  for  stability,  for  the  status  quo. 
Which  means  we  are  behind  the  powers  that  be,  the  vested  interests,  the  landlords  of 
Asia.' 

He  said  that  the  U.S.  has  placed  its  military  power  and  influence  behind  'some 
of  the  most  vicious  elements  in  Asia.'  He  said  that  when  the  U.S.  announced  its  sup- 
port of  the  French  in  Indo-China  'a  shudder  passed  through  southeast  Asia.' 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rebels  in  Indo-China  are  Communist-led,  he 
said,  it  is  also  true  that  the  French  imposed  on  the  area  'one  of  the  most  vicious 
colonial  systems  in  all  history.' 

He  said  the  U.S.  erred  in  Korea  by  crossing  the  38th  parallel. — Associated  Press 

*  OXFORD,  England.— -A  research  chemist,  Dr.  B.  P.  Ridge,  claims  he  has  worn 
the  same  pair  of  sox  for  three  years. 

Made  from  50%  wool  and  50%  terelene,  a  new  synthetic  fibre,  the  sox  have  not 
shrunk  and,  Dr.  Ridge  claims,  are  as  good  as  the  day  in  1948  when  they  were  made. 

— Canadian  Press 

*  WASHINGTON. — W.  Stuart  Symington  announced  a  newly  developed  substi- 
tute for  tin.    He  said  it  has  'tremendous  import'  for  the  United  States. 

The  new  product  is  a  blend  of  plastics  with  aluminum  foil.  It  was  developed  by 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Company  of  Richmond,  Va.  —Associated  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 


NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
i^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section, 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
.  Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization, In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid*  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Science  and  Survival 


It  is  clearly  our  duty  as  citizens  to  see  that  science  is  used 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  For,  of  what  use  is  science  if  man 
does  not  survive  ? 

—ILR.il  Prince  Philip,  Dnke  of  Edinburgh,  President  of 
the  British  Association  lor  the  Advancement  oi  Science 
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Automatic  Factory  Overdue 

Push-button  plants  are  overdue, 
according  to  Prof.  Frank  K.  Shal- 
lenberger  of  Stanford  University. 

Prof.  Shallenberger  told  the 
annual  assembly  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Institute  of  Canada  which  met 
this  spring  in  Vancouver  that 
'the  automatic  factory  operating 
24  hours  a  day  has  become  the 
most  challenging  subject  facing 
engineering  and  management  to- 
day.' 

The  automatic  factory  is  'the 
logical  and  ultimate  result'  of 
present  studies  and  'even  the  Rus- 
sians have  climbed  on  the  band- 
wagon.' 

He  claimed  that  the  West  has  a 
better  chance  of  having  automatic 
factories  than  the  industrialized 
East,  'where  management  hesi- 
tates to  scrap  machines  although 
they  already  are  technologically 
obsolete.' 

The  automatic  factory  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  Second  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  which  historians 
will  record  is  already  under  way, 
Prof.  Shallenberger  said. 

Widespread   installation   of   the 
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automatic  factory,  with  its  con- 
comitants of  abundance  and  tech- 
nological disemployment,  will 
make  imperative  Technocracy's 
program  of  social  and  economic 
reconstruction. 

Urban  Trend 

The  lure  of  big-city  life  has  re- 
duced the  farm  population  in  the 
United  States  by  almost  one-third 
since  1920,  says  the  Census  Bur- 
eau. 

The  U.S.  trend  is  similar  to  that 
in  Canada  where  the  Bureau  of 

Parents  of  the  Problem  Child 


Statistics  reports  that  the  Domin- 
ion is  slowly  but  steadily  becom- 
ing a  country  of  city  dwellers. 

The  Canadian  figures  show  that 
43.5%  of  C  a  n  a  d  a*s  population 
lived  in  rural  districts  in  1941. 
Now  the  figure  for  rural  dwellers 
is  38.4%,  or  5,381,176. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  number  of  per- 
sons living  on  farms  fell  from  31,- 
614,269  in  1920  to  23,331,337  in 
1950,  the  Census  Bureau  reports, 
and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture says  the  trend  is  growing. 

With  fewer  farm  boys  and  girls 
following  their  parents'  way  of 
life,  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  has  declined  about 
1,000,000  in  the  last  three  decades. 
Dr.  Roy  V.  Peel,  census  director, 
told  reporters  the  farm  total  has 
been  faUing  off  about  35,000  a 
year  since  World  War  I  to  5,382,- 
162  in  1950. 

Business  Failures  Up 

The  number  of  commercial  fail- 
ures in  Canada  during  1951 — 1,399 
— showed  a  rise  of  96  over  1950, 
according  to  a  recent  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  report. 

This  represents  the  largest  num- 
ber of  failures  since  1934,  though 
in  1939  the  figure  was  1,392. 

Since  1945,  when  only  272  fail- 


ures were  reported,  the  figure  has 
climbed  steadily. 

Car  Style  Racket 

Because  automobile  dealers 
right  now  are  having  more  trouble 
unloading  their  stocks  than  they 
have  had  at  any  time  since  1939, 
Detroit  has  changed  its  strategy — 
in  a  hurry. 

The  industry  had  figured  on 
only  a  little  face-lifting  on  its  1953 
models.  Just  minor  styling 
changes,  perhaps  a  little  more 
chrome — and  that  would  be  it. 

Since  dealers  are  now  wonder- 

'I  Hate  Sloppy  Neighbors!' 


Herblock  in  The  Waahington  Fott 
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ing  if  they  can  move  4,000,000 
cars  in  1952 — to  say  nothing  about 
1953 — the  industry  has  unleashed 
its  styhsts  and  designers.  They 
are  rushing  new  cars,  nev/  engines 
for  1953  —  despite  the  inevitable 
delays  and  headaches  in  tooling 
and  with  materials. 

Social  Credit 

The  doctrine  of  Social  Credit  is 
receiving  a  considerable  amount  of 
attention  throughout  Western 
Canada  at  the  present  time  and  is 
expected  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  forthcoming  B.C.  poli- 
tical election. 

As  far  as  we  Technocrats  are 
concerned,  this  British  import  has 
two  fundamental  weaknesses  as 
a  method  of  dealing  with  the  mod- 
em economic  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  people  of  North  Am- 
erica. 

First,  Social  Credit  ignores  the 
fact  that  plenty  and  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  absolutely  incompatible. 
No  amount  of  money  manipula- 
tion can  make  them  work  together 


effectively.  What  we  need  instead 
is  a  medium  of  distribution  based 
on  a  standard  unit  of  physical 
science — the  Energy  Certificate — 
which  would  enable  the  citizens 
of  this  Continent  to  obtain  the 
abundance  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Secondly,  Social  Credit  fails  to 
recognize  that  a  highly  mechan- 
ized, complex  and  interlocking 
society  requires  overall  planning 
and  centralized  coord  ination 
Adoption  of  a  carefully  designed 
method  of  operations  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  inefficiency,  waste, 
and  duplication  of  effort — all  of 
which  cut  down  on  our  standard 
of  living  and  curtail  our  leisure 
and  personal  freedom. 

The  above  are  the  reasons  why 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana, 
after  surveying  both  systems, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  'the  only  program  of 
social  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion which  is  in  complete  intellec- 
tual and  technical  accord  with  the 
age  in  which  we  live.' 


if  VANCOUVER. — ^Great  Britain  will  buy  no  canned  salmon  from  British  Col- 
umbia this  year,  it  was  confirmed  here  by  a  spokesman  for  the  canneries. 

In  1951  Britain  bought  $6,700,000  worth  of  B.C.  salmon,  but  because  of  sterling 
difficulties  the  contract  will  not  be  renewed. 

Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  discontinued  salmon  orders  some  time 
ago  and  other  foreign  buyers  decreased  purchases.  -Canadian  Press 
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The  Best  Is  the  Worst 


The  practices  of  the  past  and  present  which  have  been  regarded  as 
the  best,  in  reality,  from  the  standpoint  of  long  range  strategy,  are  the 
worst.  A  most  fitting  epitaph  to  North  American  corporate  enterprise 
shall  be:  'The  Best  was  the  Worst.' 


■npHROUGH  the  centuries,  vari- 
*  ous  civilizations,  nations,  regi- 
mes, and  individual  personalities 
have  risen  to  prominence,  flour- 
ished for  awhile,  then  faded  or  dis- 
appeared. Most  of  these  were 
praised  highly  during  their  ascend- 
dency  and  declared  to  be  Good; 
but,  in  the  light  of  later  develop- 
ments, many  of  these  have  been 
condemned  as  Bad.  Whether  the 
regimes  of  the  past  were  Good  or 
Bad  is  of  little  moment  to  us  now; 
at  most,  they  serve  mainly  as  ex- 
amples of  human  fallacies  in  our 
own  social  order.  Other  than  that, 
they  are  just  interesting  sagas  of 
the  past.  The  amount  of  knowl- 
edge from  the  past  that  we  can 
convert  into  modern  use  is  piti- 
fully small,  and  most  of  it  is  pro- 
ving to  be  more  of  a  handicap 
than  a  benefit.  The  rise  of  science 
in  recent  times  provides  man  with 
a  means  of  making  new  discover- 
ies and  acquiring  new  knowledge 
as  the  need  demands;  and  this 
new  knowledge  has  scarcely  any 


relationship  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  past. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  praise  of  the  great  civiUzations 
of  the  region  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  —  civilizations  that 
once  flourished  and  now  are  gone. 
Among  them  were  the  Persians, 
the  Israelites,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
Arabs.  These  were  among  the 
brightest  spots  that  history  afford- 
ed the  student  of  Western  culture. 
Each  in  turn  was  regarded  as  the 
best  in  social  development;  and, 
unfortunately,  they  are  still  the 
civilizations,  the  cultures,  and 
the  social  patterns  that  are  being 
eulogized  and  emulated  around 
the  world  by  the  Best  People. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  of  the  past; 
their  utility  as  models  of  social 
structures  is  outmoded;  and  most 
of  the  techniques  that  they  devel- 
oped and  the  knowledge  that  they 
accumulated  are  better  ignored 
and  forgotten. 
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Among  all  of  these  civilizations, 
a  very  few  people  had  extreme 
wealth  while  the  great  majority 
lived  in  abject  poverty,  filth,  and 
despair.  The  few  who  had  the 
power  and  the  means  to  build  a 
social  structure  of  benefit  to  all 
of  the  people  shunned  that  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility;  a  n  d, 
when  they  did  build  at  all,  built 
merely  grandiose  and  useless 
monuments  to  themselves  and 
their  idols.  In  doing  so,  they 
ground  out  the  lives  of  untold 
thousands  of  slaves  and  subject 
citizens.  Some  of  their  buildings 
remain  — •  many  only  as  ruins 
(places  for  tourists  to  go  and  take 
photographs  of  each  other) — ^but 
their  lessons  in  social  cost  are 
blithefuUy  ignored.  Few  people, 
when  viewing  the  terrible  pyra- 
mids, the  frightful  colosseums,  and 
the  horrible  temples  and  cathe- 
drals, see  them  as  monuments  to 
the  worst  in  men,  built  by  the 
Worst  of  men. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  modem 
machinery,  powered  with  extra- 
neous energy,  the  means  of  doing 
work  were  slow  and  laborious,  in- 
volving long  hours  of  toil  by  the 
great  majority  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  One  would  natur- 
ally suppose  that  the  social  areas 


would  have  been  organized  and 
strategically  directed  toward 
achieving  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  and  productivity  that 
the  circumstances  permitted;  and 
that  as  favorable  a  balance  among 
population,  resources,  standard  of 
living,  and  human  effort  as  could 
be  worked  out  would  be  maintain- 
ed. But  what  actually  happened 
was  very  different  from  this. 

Most  of  the  people  worked  hard, 
lived  miserably,  and  died  young. 
The  raising  of  food,  fiber,  and 
leather  was  crude  and  inefficient 
and  very  toilsome.  Most  of  the 
dwellings,  instead  of  being  built 
to  last  for  centuries  (they  knew 
how  to  do  it),  were  shoddily  con- 
structed and  required  frequent 
replacement.  Inefficient  toil  and 
low  productivity  was  stabilized 
and  perpetuated  by  tradition  and 
superstition,  and  very  little  effort 
was  ever  made  to  improve  pro- 
duction techniques  and  to  relieve 
the  human  being  of  his  wearisome 
work.  The  few  who  gained  posi- 
tions of  power  lived  in  extrava- 
gant luxury.  Through  taxation, 
confiscation,  tithing,  chiseUng,  and 
looting,  the  common  people  were 
kept  reduced  to  a  bare  subsistence 
and  often  experienced  starvation. 
They   were  enslaved  and  were 
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worked  unmercifully  in  the  con- 
struction of  huge,  grandiose  build- 
ings and  other  bric-a-brac  to  the 
glorification  of  the  ruling  minor- 
ity; also  in  the  production  of  mate- 
rial of  war  for  the  armies  and  in 
making  articles  for  commerce. 
What  has  been  designated  and 
praised  as  Noble,  Good,  Just,  Hon- 
orable, and  Divine — as  The  Best 
— has  been  cruel,  predaceous,  ar- 
rogant, selfish,  and  destructive  — 
it  has  been  The  Worst  as  com- 
pared to  what  might  have  been. 

What  has  been  acclaimed  as 
The  Best,  was  always  so  appraised 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  few 
beneficiaries  of  the  systems  con- 
cerned. They  had  control  of  the 
mediums  of  articulation  and  re- 
cording. To  the  great  numbers  of 
the  people,  the  social  systems 
meant  only  toil,  filthy  living  con- 
ditions, a  very  low  standard  of 
living,  and  early  death  of  disease, 
overwork,  and  abuse.  But  this 
situation  is  not  all  in  the  past; 
much  of  it  still  remains.  The  con- 
ditions still  prevailing  in  most 
Latin  American  and  Mohamme- 
dan countries  are  stinking  ex- 
amples of  this  barbaric  pattern 
extended  into  the  modern  world. 

All  during  the  past  centuries, 
in  order  to  have  The  Best  on  a 


limited  scale,  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  have  The  Worst  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  In  order  to  have  a 
few  who  were  very  rich,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  many  who 
were  very  poor.  Until  recently, 
that  was  a  long-term  pattern, 
maintained  and  perpetuated  by 
the  authorities  of  the  prevailing 
gods,  kings,  generals,  and  slave- 
masters.  There  was  no  chance  for 
a  new  regime,  dedicated  to  the 
general  welfare,  to  arise.  Al- 
though there  were  many  idealists 
who  envisioned  a  better  way  of 
life  for  the  people  and,  on  occa- 
sions some  of  them  were  able  to 
recruit  popular  followings,  they 
were  usually  soon  obliterated  as 
'heretics'  to  the  status  quo,  or  else 
their  organizations  were  taken 
over  and  subverted  to  the  pattern 
of  the  old  regime.  There  was  no 
effective  means  for  men  who  were 
honorable  and  humane  and  en- 
dowed with  practical  social  vision 
to  attain  positions  of  leadership 
and  power — no  more  than  there 
is  in  Italy  and  Spain,  or  even  the 
United  States  today. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
a  small  and  obscure  group  of  ideal- 
istic men  preached  a  new  form  of 
practical  religion,  based  on  peace, 
generosity,  and  love  of  their  fel- 
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low  men.  It  had  a  strong  popular 
appeal  and,  after  many  years, 
gained  a  powerful  underground 
following.  When  the  movement 
continued  to  grow  despite  cruel 
measures  of  suppression,  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  ruling  class 
and  subverted  to  serve  their  pur- 
poses —  to  support  war,  slavery, 
selfish  interests,  superstition,  and 
social  degradation  of  the  masses 
of  people.  In  this  role,  Christian- 
ity flourished  as  the  dominant 
religion  of  the  West  for  many 
centuries.  In  the  name  of  its 
founder,  Jesus  Christ,  more  people 
have  been  slaughtered,  tortured, 
and  debased  than  in  the  name  of 
any  other  leader.  The  Christian 
Era  has  been  more  famous  for  its 
wars  than  its  peace;  more  notori- 
ous for  its  hatreds  than  for  its 
good  will  among  men;  more  con- 
spicuous for  its  exploitation  of 
human  beings  for  purposes  of 
gain  to  a  few  than  for  its  gener- 
osity. 

It  is  stated  that  the  fault  is  not 
with  Christianity  as  such,  but 
that  the  acts  committed  in  the 
name  of  Christianity  are  the  evil 
deeds  of  wicked  men  who  have 
donned  the  guise  of  Christians.  In 
any  case,  Christendom  is  many 
centuries  overdue  for  a  thorough 
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housecleaning;  for,  on  the  record 
of  its  effects,  the  Best  in  idealism 
has  proven  itself  to  be  the  Worst 
in  practical  application.  The 
Christian  monarchies  of  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Europe  were 
among  the  most  ruthless  and  cruel 
in  history.  And  World  Wars  I  and 
II  must  be  recorded  as  Christian 
Wars. 

In  modern  times,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  discoveries  of 
science,  human  affairs  have  be- 
come dynamic,  and  regimes  and 
patterns  that  in  the  past  could 
have  been  perpetuated  for  cen- 
turies, now  have  a  short  tenure. 
Before  this  century,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  social  'experiment'  took 
several  to  many  centuries  —  the 
further  back  in  time  the  more 
centuries  involved.  But,  in  this 
Twentieth  Century,  a  regime  that 
is  heralded  as  the  Best  often  be- 
comes generally  acknowledged  as 
the  Worst  within  the  lifetime  of 
its  founders.  For  example,  the  re- 
vival of  clerical  fascism  under 
Hitler  and  the  Nazi  Party  in  Ger- 
many was  supposed  to  endure  for 
a  thousand  years,  but  Hitler  lived 
to  see  its  downfall  and  its  con- 
demnation as  the  worst  scourge 
of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

As  a  transitional  example,  one 
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that  lasted  for  a  few  centuries, 
we  can  select  the  colonial  exploit- 
ation of  the  'backward  areas*  of 
the  world  by  the  imperialistic  na- 
tions of  Europe  following  the  ex- 
ploratory discoveries  of  Marco 
Polo  and  Christopher  Columbus. 
With  the  development  of  improved 
sailing  ships  and  the  knowledge 
of  new  lands  to  be  conquered  and 
means  of  reaching  them,  there  was 
a  frantic  rush  among  the  powers 
of  Europe  to  grab  off  as  much 
colonial  territory  as  possible  for 
the  private  enrichment  of  their 
ruling  classes.  Spain,  Portugal, 
England,  Holland,  France,  and 
Italy  proceeded  to  expand  their 
domains  by  conquest,  with  Bel- 
gium and  Germany  coming  into 
the  struggle  at  a  later  date. 

In  this  colonial  expansion,  some 
of  the  national  policies  were  'bet- 
ter' than  others;  that  is,  the  native 
populations  were  treated  with  less 
cruelty  and  neglect  than  those 
under  certain  other  national  col- 
onial policies.  For  example,  the 
British  and  Dutch  provided  the 
natives  with  better  protection, 
introduced  more  general  sanita- 
tion and  medical  care,  ensured 
greater  and  more  regular  food 
supplies,  and  abolished  some  of 
the  more  cruel  and  inhumane  of 


the  native  practices.  Under  these 
regimes,  the  native  populations 
were  enabled  to  bound  upward. 
In  this  respect,  from  the  stand- 
point  of  humanistic  philosophy, 
the  British  and  Dutch  colonial  ad- 
ministration could  be  considered 
among  the  Best,  while  those  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were 
among  the  Worst,  and  those  of 
the  French  and  Germsms  in  be- 
tween. 

But,  it  happened,  the  'better' 
the  process  of  colonial  exploita- 
tion, the  sooner  the  colonials  de- 
veloped effective  resentment 
against  their  exploiters,  and  the 
sooner  they  were  enabled  to  or- 
ganize independence  movements, 
and  the  sooner  they  were  able  to 
achieve  partial  or  complete  separ- 
ation from  the  mother  coimtry. 
On  the  other  hand,  Portugal,  the 
worst  administrator  of  all,  is  in 
the  least  danger  of  losing  her 
colonies  from  internal  revolt.  In 
over-all  retrospect,  the  chief  dif- 
ference between  the  Best  and  the 
Worst  in  colonial  exploitation  is 
that  the  Best  has  been  more  effi- 
cient in  exploiting  and  squander- 
ing the  resources  of  its  areas,  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  future, 
that  makes  it  worse  than  the 
Worst. 
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Under  the  direction  of  a  superior 
statesmanship — one  with  a  stra- 
tegic sense — an  empire  like  that 
of  Britain  need  not  have  gone 
under.  While  the  British  adminis- 
trators were,  indeed,  Gentlemen, 
and  although  they  were  clever 
opportunists,  they  did  not  have 
a  long-range  perspective.  Their 
main  concern  was  to  gain  superior 
wealth  for  themselves  from  the 
toil  and  poverty  of  others  and, 
thus,  continue  to  live  as  Gentle- 
men and  Ladies.  So,  instead  of 
skillfully  seeking  the  loyalty  and 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
conquered  areas  on  the  basis  of 
social  equality  and  mutual  wel- 
fare, the  'Empire  Builders'  tend- 
ed to  nurture  among  the  subject 
peoples  enmity,  resentment,  and 
desire  for  autonomy.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  conqueror  and  con- 
quered was  continued  into  the 
post-expansion  period  and  a  dif- 
ferential of  social  status  was  main- 
tained between  the  'superior' 
Europeans  and  the  'inferior'  Col- 
onials. Consequently,  it  was  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  the  col- 
onials would  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  c  u  t  themselves 
loose  from  the  empires.  And,  now, 
the  flags  of  Britain  and  the  other 
major   empires   of  Europe   are 
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homeward  bound,  while  new  flags 
are  being  unfurled  over  the  do- 
mains of  new  'sovereign  republics' 
around  the  world. 

The  greatest  economic  success 
of  all  time  has  been  achieved  in 
America  during  the  past  century 
under  the  corporate  enterprise 
system  of  management.  Hence, 
corporate  enterprise  has  been  bal- 
lyhooed  around  the  world  by  Am- 
ericans as  the  Best  possible  econ- 
omic system.  On  the  strength  of 
the  success  of  the  American  'Free 
Enterprise'  system,  the  American 
businessman  has  thrown  his 
weight  around  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  he  has  been  per- 
mitted access.  The  successful  Am- 
erican businessman  has  flattered 
himself  with  the  illusion  that  his 
way  of  life  is  superior  to  any  other 
way  of  life.  (However,  we  might 
add  parenthetically,  he  is  not  en- 
tirely sure  of  himself;  for,  in  spite 
of  their  great  self-esteem,  the  most 
successful  of  the  Americans  are 
fascinated  by  the  trappings  and 
traditions  of  the  erstwhile  royalty 
of  Europe.  Anyway,  it  has  been  a 
fad  among  the  very  rich  Ameri- 
cans to  import  from  Europe  the 
debris  of  the  late  royalty,  rang- 
ing from  their  candlesticks  to  their 
castles,   or  to  go  to  Europe  and 
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buy  a  villa  or  a  castle  as  an  *extra' 
domicile  for  occasional  use.  And 
the  very  wealthy  American  fe- 
male wants  to  buy  and  marry  a 
European  title.) 

The  success  of  the  American 
businessman  has  served  as  ade- 
quate 'proof  that  he  had  the 
superior  wisdom  and  foresight 
among  the  world's  leading  per- 
sonalities, and  that  his  adopted 
formula  for  success,  the  corpor- 
ate enterprise  system,  is  the  Best 
that  could  be  devised.  On  the 
strength  of  his  economic  success, 
the  American  businessman  has  be- 
come the  world's  foremost  'auth- 
ority' on  any  and  all  subjects.  His 
success  has  qualified  him  for  any 
position  of  social  significance,  in- 
cluding presidencies  of  universi- 
ties, foreign  ambassadorships,  and 
terms  of  office  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Under  the  American  'Free  En- 
terprise' system,  the  Continent 
was  settled  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific;  the  great  forests  of 
North  America  were  destroyed; 
the  land  was  plowed  up,  the  soil 
leached  of  its  fertility,  and  much 
of  the  ground  later  abandoned  as 
worthless;  great  cities  were  built 
helter-skelter  without  planning  or 
design,    as    centers    of  commerce 


and  business;  the  mineral  deposits 
were  gutted  and  sacrificed  to  com- 
merce and  to  war;  the  industrial 
technology  of  the  Continent  was 
advanced  to  ever  greater  produc- 
tivity in  the  frenzy  for  more  pro- 
fits; and  more  low-grade  human 
beings  were  promoted  into  posi- 
tions of  prominence  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
This  Continent  had  rich  resources, 
new  land,  and  a  laissez-faire  social 
administration.  Almost  anyone 
who  could  obtain  a  foothold  in 
the  system  and  learn  the  rudi- 
mentary financial  manipulations 
could  move  upward  with  the  gen- 
eral expansion. 

The  American  petroleum  indus- 
try, a  favored  example  of  appUed 
American  business  'genius,'  be- 
came the  most  advanced  petro- 
leum industry  in  the  world.  It 
has  drilled  more  oil  wells,  pumi>- 
ed  more  oil  out  of  the  ground,  and 
merchandised  more  petroleum 
products  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined.  The  American 
oil  magnates  are,  beyond  doubt, 
the  Best  oilmen  in  the  world. 
Their  explorations  cover  the  most 
ground  and  their  exploratory  tech- 
niques are  unsurpassed.  They 
sink  more  wells  and  do  it  faster 
than   anybody   else.   They  obtain 
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more  oil  from  the  geological  for- 
mations of  the  earth  than  every- 
tops  in  finding  and  inventing  mar- 
body  else.  And  their  salesmen  are 
kets  for  their  products.  The  more 
oil  that  is  pumped  out  of  the 
ground  and  sold  in  the  channels 
of  commerce,  the  greater  the  pro- 
fits and  the  greater  the  success 
which  accrue  to  the  petroleum 
financial  interests. 

Also,  the  faster  the  supplies  of 
oil   in   the   ground   are   depleted. 

Americans  do  not  need  to  wait 
until  their  oil  reserves  are  near 
exhaustion  before  they  realize 
that  their  strategy  with  respect  to 
petroleum  exploitation  was  not 
the  Best  in  the  world  but  the 
Worst.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
wake  up  some  morning  and  dis- 
cover that  their  petroleum  pro- 
duction is  on  the  decline  —  that 
production  does  not  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  consumption.  True, 
there  may  still  be  30  million  bar- 
rels of  'proven  reserves';  but,  if 
it  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  six 
million  barrels  a  day,  the  *cap- 
tains'  of  the  petroleum  industry 
won't  be  sticking  out  their  chests 
in  public — in  fact,  they  won't  dare 
be  seen  in  public  at  all. 

The  Paul  Bunyans  of  the  Am- 


erican lumbering  industry  were 
the  most  proficient  in  the  world 
at  clearing  saw -timber  off  the 
land  and  leaving  a  devastated 
shambles  in  their  wake.  There 
once  were  quick  and  easy  profits 
to  be  made  in  the  forests  of  North 
America.  The  markets  of  this  Con- 
tinent and  of  the  world  were 
flooded  with  cheap  lumber.  Now, 
four-fifths  of  those  former  timber 
lands  don't  have  timber  anymore. 
Instead,  millions  of  acres  are  still 
unfit  for  much  of  anything.  It 
It  took  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
the  British,  and  the  Chinese  many 
centuries  to  denude  their  forested 
hills;  but,  Americans,  beginning 
with  the  grandest  forests  in  the 
world,  have  been  able  to  obliter- 
ate them  in  slightly  more  than  a 
century.  Again,  the  Best  has  turn- 
ed out  to  be  the  Worst.  The  'Free 
Enterprise'  system  has  sold  out 
the  people  of  this  Continent  in  its 
slap-happy  scramble  for  the  fast 
buck. 

In  the  same  way,  the  American 
steel  industry  has  long  claimed 
world  leadership;  for,  it  has  min- 
ed out  more  iron  ore,  manufac- 
tured more  steel,  found  more  ways 
of  marketing  its  product,  and  of 
providing  more  steel  per  capita 
to  its  people  than  has  the  steel  in- 
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dustry  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  Verily,  it  is  the  world's 
Best,  in  terms  of  quantity  produc- 
tion if  not  in  quality.  In  a  few 
decades,  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry has  mined  out  one  of  the 
world's  largest  deposits  of  high 
grade  iron  ore  —  the  only  first 
magnitude  deposit  in  the  United 
States — and  squandered  it  in  the 
production  of  any  and  everything 
that  could  be  sold  on  the  market, 
from  one-use  razor  blades  to  one- 
use  tin  cans,  from  bobby  pins  to 
'tin  lizzies.' 

But  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
had  no  long-range  vision,  no  stra- 
tegic sense  in  terms  of  the  general 
welfare.  Now,  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry cf  the  United  States — ^the 
Best  in  the  world — ^has  reduced 
the  nation  to  that  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  the  wastrel  who  has  squan- 
dered his  inheritance  and  must 
beg  gratuities  from  others.  The 
U.S.A.  must  now  go  abroad  and 
bribe,  bully,  and  beg  from  other 
nations  the  right  to  'develop'  and 
squander  their  iron  resources  in 
order  to  maintain  commercialized 
production  on  this  Continent. 
From  a  short-range,  profit-mak- 
ing viewpoint,  the  American  steel 
industry  has  been  a  wonderful 
success;  but,  seen  in  the  light  of 


long-term  Continental  strategy,  its 
behavior  has  been  very  disgrace- 
ful, if  not  treasonable. 

American  industry  has  shown 
a  remarkable  ability  to  get  things 
done  when  there  was  a  sufficiently 
great  profit  incentive  to  get  them 
done;  and  it  has  shown  an  equal 
ability  to  keep  things  from  being 
done  when  financial  interests  lay 
in  that  direction.  For  example, 
the  American  railroads  have 
shown  an  ability  to  move  freight 
and  passengers.  But  they  have 
also  shown  an  ability  to  keep 
transportation  costs  high  and  in 
preventing  cheap  inland  water- 
way transportation  from  being  de- 
veloped. In  spite  of  its  limitations 
of  concept  and  its  conservative 
dislike  of  adventure,  American 
industry  has  built  a  capacity  to 
produce  so  much  so  fast  that  it  is 
destroying  the  very  foundations 
on  which  its  financial  operations 
rest — (scarcity  values.  Not  only  is 
American  industry  destroying  its 
own  corporate  structure,  but  it  is 
destroying  the  resources  on  which 
future  generations  of  Americans 
must  depend  for  their  welfare  and 
survival.  A  most  fitting  epitaph  to 
American  Corporate  Enterprise 
shall  be:  'The  Best  was  the  Worst.* 

The  American  electoral  system 
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is  ballyhooed  around  the  world 
(by  American  spokesmen)  as  the 
Best  political  system  in  the  world. 
Under  it,  the  'common  man'  is 
supposed  to  have  a  voice  in  select- 
ing the  pohticians  who  will  govern 
him  and  spend  his  money.  He 
does  have  a  voice  of  a  sort,  but 
his  wisdom  and  judgment  are 
open  to  serious  doubts.  He  lets 
special-interest  political  gang- 
sters choose  the  candidates  from 
which  he  makes  the  final  selec- 
tion. The  common  man  demands 
only  one  characteristic  in  those 
who  shall  be  his  leaders;  that  is, 
they  must  be  at  least  as  common 
as  he  is  himself.  Anyone  who  has 
real  abiUty  would  have  no  chance 
at  all  of  being  elected  to  anything 
under  the  American  'democratic' 
system.  The  voters  are  most  joy- 
ous when  they  can  flock  to  the 
polls  and  vote  for  someone  they 
know  is  inferior  to  themselves, 
someone  who  will  make  more 
blunders  than  they  would  make 
in  the  same  position.  They  like  to 
feel  that  they  are  more  intelh- 
gent  than  the  man  they  elect  to  be 
president.  In  1948,  the  American 
voters  had  a  grand  time  trying  to 
decide  which  of  the  candidates 
was  the  most  common. 

The  United  States  of  America 


finds  itself  in  a  position  of  a  con- 
tender for  world  leadership;  yet, 
it  finds  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  training  and  capabili- 
ties completely  unfit  them  for 
world  statesmanship.  Our  'states- 
men' enter  the  world  arena  with 
the  concepts  and  attitudes  of  a 
group  of  small  town  businessmen. 
They  approach  world  problems 
with  the  concepts  of  the  mercan- 
tile chiseler,  the  ward  politician, 
and  the  underworld  gangster. 
They  are  incapable  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  fundamentals,  of  such 
things  as:  population  density,  min- 
eral resources,  energy  potentials, 
organic  productive  capacities,  and 
area  operation.  They  can  think 
only  of  grabbing  off  the  world's 
monetary  riches  and  dividing  the 
loot  with  the  'right  people,'  of 
capturing  the  world's  commerce; 
and  of  bribing  and  bullying  other 
nations  into  accepting  directives 
from  the  U.S.A.  Their  only  anti- 
dote for  frustration  is  a  global  war; 
and  their  only  substitute  for  a  de- 
feat of  their  estabhshed  way  of 
life  is  a  maniacal  destruction  of 
the  world. 

A  government  'of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people/  as 
a  democratic  ideal  is  the  Best 
political   concept  yet  devised  by 
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man.  In  actual  practice,  it  is  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  one  of  the  worst; 
for,  in  this  modem  age,  it  tends  to 
destroy  any  nation  that  tries  to 
institute  it. 

American  businessmen,  mission- 
aries, diplomats,  publicity  men, 
tourists,  and  soldiers  have  gone 
around  the  world,  carrying  with 
them  propaganda  for  'the  Ameri- 
can way.'  With  self-righteous 
pride,  they  naively  suppose  that 
their  way  of  life  is  the  Best  in 
the  world,  and  all  they  need  do  to 
'convert'  other  people  to  its  ac- 
ceptance is  to  let  them  know  the 
'truth'  about  what  it  has  done  for 
us  and  to  us.  Yes,  the  conveyors 
of  the  American  way  have  parad- 
ed themselves  before  the  peoples 
of  the  world;  and,  now,  they  are 
leaving  many  parts  of  the  world 
and  returning  home  —  for  good. 
American  businessmen,  mission- 
aries, diplomats,  publicity  men, 
tourists,  and  soldiers  are  among 
the  most  hated  in  the  world;  and 
the  way  of  life  which  they  repre- 
sent is  becoming  unwelcome  in 
one  area  after  another.  It  has 
reached  such  a  state  that  Ameri- 
cans cannot  even  bribe  their  way 
into  many  parts  of  the  world;  and, 
if  somehow  they  do  get  in,  they 
are  subject  to  arrest  and  impris- 


onment. 'American  go  home*  is 
becoming  a  very  popular  slogan 
in  many  foreign  countries  still 
oi>en  to  American  entry. 

The  peoples  of  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  admired  our  tech- 
nology and  production  techniques 
and  they  would  like  to  have  some- 
thing similar  for  their  own  use. 
But  they  don't  particularly  care 
for  the  way  we  use  them  here. 
They  intuitively  feel  that,  if  they 
had  the  same  kind  of  machines 
and  facilities  that  we  have,  they 
could  make  much  better  use  of 
them.  Now  that  other  peoples  are 
gradually  getting  machines  and 
improving  on  them,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  threaten  our  suprem- 
acy in  the  world  of  technology. 
'Backward  peoples'  are  also  show- 
ing that  they  can  meet  and  match 
the  best  in  military  effort  that  we 
can  throw  at  them.  Conceit  is  the 
prelude  to  many  a  defeat. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have 
seen  what  the  American  Way  of 
Life  has  done  to  us  Americans, 
and  they  want  none  of  it  for  them- 
selves. In  spite  of  ample  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  many  Americans 
still  believe  that  the  i>eople  of 
other  nations  would  gladly  aban- 
don their  established  ways  of  life 
and  enthusiastically  adopt  ours  if 
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only  they  could  know  'the  truth' 
about  it  and  it  were  made  avail- 
able to  them.  This  is  a  grand  illu- 
sion. Other  people  have  their  own 
ideas  of  how  they  want  to  live; 
and,  now,  more  of  them  are  gain- 
ing the  facilities  for  living  lives  of 
their  own  choosing. 

What  is  more,  the  position  of 
other  areas  with  respect  to  re- 
sources, population,  and  topo- 
graphy prohibit  most  of  them  from 
even  beginning  to  aspire  to  the 
American  Way.  The  American 
Way,  as  we  have  known  it,  is  a 
unique  phenomenon  —  a  short- 
term,  profligate  dissipation  of  a 
rich  inheritance.  But  even  the 
American  inheritance  is  not  un- 
limited. Most  other  areas  have  no 
such  inheritance  to  begin  with,  or 
it  has  already  been  dissipated,  and 
they  cannot  approach  us  in  our 
commercialized  wastage  of  re- 
sources. 

American  leadership  appears  to 
have  operated  on  the  assumption 
that,  when  the  resources  of  this 
Continent  were  finally  expanded, 
we  would  still  have  free  and  easy 
access  to  the  resources  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  that  we 
could  still  continue  in  our  favored 
way  of  life  while  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  continued  on  in  their 


lowly  ways  of  life.  However,  the 
facts  of  present  day  geography 
and  history  refute  that  assump- 
tion. Americans  will  soon  have  to 
retreat  to  the  reality  of  their  own 
Continent  and  build  their  future 
with  what  they  have  here. 

North  America  is  not  a  poor 
Continent;  rather,  considering 
everything,  it  is  the  most  favored 
area  on  the  earth.  Its  greatest 
handicap  is  its  mode  of  social 
operation.  Once  it  were  techno- 
logically organized  into  a  unified 
social  mechanism,  its  resources 
appraised  and  developed  with  a 
view  to  their  long-term  use,  the 
social  cancers  of  business  and  pol- 
itics eradicated  from  its  social 
organism,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  given  prior  consider- 
ation, this  Continent  could  be 
made  into  a  very  decent  place  to 
live  for  its  people. 

Europe  was  once  the  Best  con- 
tinent on  earth  from  the  view- 
point of  Western  cultural  devel- 
opment. In  terms  of  its  future 
prospects,  it  is  now  the  Worst 
continent  on  earth.  MilHons  of 
Europeans  would  like  nothing 
better  than  an  opportunity  to 
abandon  Europe.  The  same  pro- 
cesses that  have  undermined  Eur- 
ope now  are  eroding  this  Conti- 
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nent,  except  that,  over  here, 
things  happen  much  faster  than 
they  have  happened  in  Europe. 

North  America,  viewed  objec- 
tively as  a  physical  entity,  is  still 
the  best  Continent  on  earth;  and, 
under  the  correct  strategic  direc- 
tion, it  can  continue  to  be  so  for 
an  indefinite  time  ahead.  Cer- 
tainly, no  American  citizen  worthy 
of  that  designation  wants  to  see 
North  America  go  the  way  of 
Europe.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  genuine  American 
citizen  to  help  make  this  Conti- 
nent a  suitable  and  secure  place 
to  Uve  for  all  Americans,  and  to 


help  protect  it  from  the  corrod- 
ing practices  and  aspirations  of 
its  Best  people,  who  are  in  the 
final  analysis  its  Worst  people. 

Technocracy  donates  to  the  Am- 
erican people  the  strategic  design 
and  operating  specifications  for  a 
long-term  civilization  of  the  high- 
est order.  Nowhere  else  is  such  a 
design  obtainable.  Unlike  the 
Price  System,  Technocracy  is  not 
a  means  of  converting  the  Best 
into  the  Worst;  rather,  it  is  a 
means  of  taking  the  best  there  is 
and,  through  science  and  technol- 
ogy, developing  it  into  the  best 
that  it  can  become.  — Wilton  Ivie 


-A:  SEATTLE. — The  lumber  industry's  hope  of  generating  enough  power  from  waste 
wood  to  run  its  sawmills  is  close  to  realization,  two  Oregon  forest  products  men  said 
here. 

A  new  sawdust-fed  gas  turbine  engine,  with  combustion  efficiencies  ranging 
from  92  to  99%,  was  described  by  George  H.  Atheton  and  Stanley  E.  Corder  of 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  at  closing  sessions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers' 
spring  session. 

Based  on  furnace  volume,  the  heat  release  rate  is  about  15  times  as  great  as  that 
usually  attained  in  most  boiler  installations  using  wood  fuel. 

The  fuel  used  in  all  tests  was  Douglas  Fir  sawdust  as  received  from  the  sawmill, 
with  an  average  moisture  content  of  approximately  40%.  — Associated  Press 

il^  TUCSON,  Ariz. — Dr.  Irving  Langmuir,  Nobel  Prize  winning  scientist,  says  he 
has  created  a  country-wide  pattern  of  weekly  rainfall  by  seeding  clouds  with  silver 
iodide. 

By  creating  rainfall  in  the  southwest,  Dr.  Langmuir  said  in  a  copyrighted  story 
published  in  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  he  changed  the  rainfall  pattern  over  the  entire 
country.  The  experiments  had  put  the  success  of  cloud-seeding  'beyond  doubt.' 

A  check  was  started  of  Weather  Bureau  records  for  as  long  as  they  have  existed. 
Dr.  Langmuir  said  in  all  the  recorded  history  of  weather  no  similar  pattern  could  be 
fcund.  — Associated  Press 

if  VANCOUVER— Canadian  transportation  will  be  powered  v.ith  atomic  engines 
'within  our  time,'  according  to  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Vice-President  N.  R.  Crump 
of  Montreal.  — British  United  Press 
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Textile  Slonip  Hits  U. 


Sixty  thousand  workers  m  Phe  Bfitisk  iextik  mdust*ry,  centered  in 
'Lancashire,  have  been  temporarily  laid  off  or  are  on  the  job  only 
three  days  a  week.  Drying  up  of  detnand  at  home  and  abroad  is 
blamed  for  the  decline.  A  spanner  has  been  thrown  in  tke  spindles. 


T  ONDON.— For  the  first  time  in 
^^  nearly  two  decades  the  term 
*slump'  is  being  freely  used  to  de- 
scribe conditions  in  a  section  of 
British  industry. 

The  shadow  of  short  time  and 
unemployment  has  fallen  across 
the  drab  mill  towns  in  the  north 
of  England,  whose  h-shaped  tele- 
vision aerials  and  smoking  chim- 
aey  pots  suggested  a  prosperity 
uninterrupted  since  prewar  days. 

Sixty  thousand  workers  in  the 
textile  industry,  centred  in  Lan- 
cashire, have  been  temporarily 
laid  off  or  are  on  the  job  only 
three  days  a  week.  Drying  up  of 
demand  at  home  and  abroad  is 
blamed  for  the  decline. 

Exports  of  British  textiles  last 
year  were  valued  at  £535,000,000 
compared  with  £415,000,000  in 
1950.  But  the  rot  had  already  set 
in.  Inventories  were  piling  up  in 
November  and  in  the  early  months 
of  1952  the  trend  was  sharply 
downhill. 

Many  complex  factors  may  be 
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at  work.  Perhaps  the  chief  is  that 
the  pent-up  postwar  demand  fin- 
ally has  been  satisfied.  Consumer 
resistance  to  the  increasing  cost 
of  Uving  may  also,  as  one  news- 
paper puts  it,  have  thrown  a  span- 
ner in  the  spindles. 

Textiles  used  to  be  Canada's 
biggest  single  import  from  Brit- 
ain. In  recent  years  Canadian  cus- 
toaners  have  been  more  choosy 
and  trade  has  diminished.  Last 
year  Canada  bought  1,195,000 
square  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods 
compared  with  1,845,000  square 
yards  the  previous  year,  and  219,- 
000  square  yards  of  rayon  piece 
goods  against  318,000. 

Now,  with  import  restrictions 
in  the  sterling  area  forcing  Brit- 
ish manufacturers  to  look  else- 
where, the  North  American  mar- 
ket will  be  increasingly  impK)rtant. 
Canadian  officials  in  London  are 
not  hopeful  that  anything  substan- 
tial can  be  done  in  textiles.  The 
slump  here  coincides  with  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  by  Canadian  textile 
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industries    for    increased    protec- 
tion. 

Employment  in  Canadian  mills 
has  dropped  by  10%,  while  the 
Canadian  share  of  the  domestic 
market  fell  from  63%  in  1950  to 
53%  in  1951. 

Thus  for  Britain  the  outlook 
appears    gloomy.    Already    news- 


papers are  publishing  stories  of 
the  pHght  of  European  volunteer 
workers,  many  of  whom  have  no 
savings  to  cushion  them  against 
prolonged  unemployment. 

One  hope  api>ears  to  be  that  the 
growing  rearmament  program 
may  absorb  some  of  those  no 
longer  needed  in  the  miUs. 

— Canadian  Press 


i^  NEW  YORK. — Medical  scientists,  after  10  years  of  research,  have  produced  what 
is  considered  a  substitute  and  adjunct  for  blood  plasma  from  the  red  cells  of  the 
human  blood. 

The  product,  known  as  modified  human  globin,  is  expected  to  provide  twice  as 
much  plasma  from  each  pint  of  blood.  Report  on  the  substance,  based  on  5000  cases 
in  which  human  patients  were  fed  the  globin  intravenously  for  nutritional  purposes, 
will  be  presented  soon  to  the  National  Health  Institute,  a  federal  agency,  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  and  safety  of  globin. 

If  the  data  are  found  acceptable,  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  globin  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 

With  more  clinical  work  having  been  done  on  the  nutritional  aspect  of  the 
research,  this  phase  of  the  pilot  project  is  more  advanced  than  are  the  studies  of 
shock  cases. 

Vir  CORONA,  Calif.  —  A  government  electronic  engineer  has  displayed  a  gadget 
that  plays  a  ticktacktoe,  laughs  when  it  wins,  maintains  a  straight  face  at  a  draw  and 
frowns  darkly  when  it  losses. 

Engineer  E.  M.  McCormick,  employed  at  the  laboratory  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  here,  whipped  up  the  machine  in  'spare  time  at  hime.' 

He  said  the  device  cost  him  about  $30,  mostly  for  wire,  light  bulbs  and  wood. 

McCormick  said  the  machine  can  lick  all  comers  except  a  ticktacktoe  genius.  It 
can  make  only  2000  moves.  And  all  you  have  to  do  to  beat  it  is  learn  2001  moves. 

Then  it  frowns  and  flashes  lights  angrily,  McCormick  said.  — British  United  Press 

lAr  EDMONTON. — Minister  of  Mines  N,  E.  Tanner  announced  first  large-scale 
exploratory  work  toward  extracting  oil  from  Athabaska  tar  sands  in  northeastern 
Alberta  will  start  this  summer. 

The  sands  are  believed  to  contain  between  100  billion  and  300  billion  barrels  of 
heavy  oil,  constituting  the  largest  known  reserve  of  petroleum  in  the  world. 

— Canadian  Press 

*  WASHINGTON.— The  total  output  of  goods  and  services  by  the  United  States 
in  1951  is  estimated  at  $398,000,000,000,  up  16%  over  1950.  —Associated  Press 

ii^  NEW  YORK. — Good  progress  toward  an  atomic  power  plant  for  submarines  has 
been  reported  by  Gwilym  A.  Price,  president  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

— Associated  Press 
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JdiMle  Qadtfet  With  a  JUa^UfB  ^utu^e 

TN  July,  1948,  the  Physical  Review,  the  almanac  of  physics,  published 
^  three  short  papers  from  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.  The  first, 
by  John  Bardeen  and  Walter  H.  Brattain,  began:  'A  three-element 
electronic  device  which  utilizes  a  newly-discovered  principle  involv- 
ing a  semi-conductor  as  the  basic  element  is  described.'  Thus  was 
announced,  in  deceptively  restrained  language,  an  invention  which 
may  change  our  way  of  living  more  than  atomic  energy.  The  inven- 
tion is  the  transistor,  a  device  which  performs  about  the  same  func- 
tions as  a  vacuum  tube  but  is  so  much  more  convenient  that  it  is 
destined  to  superimpose  a  new  technological  revolution  on  the  already 
very  revolutionary  branch  of  technology  called  electronics. 

To  begin  with,  the  transistor  is  much  smaller  than  the  vacuum 
tube.  One  model  is  about  half  the  size  of  a  pea  and  smaller  one  still 
can  easily  be  made  if  they  are  wanted.  Further,  there  is  no  vacuum 
and  no  glass  envelope,  no  filament  to  bum  out.  Hence  transistors 
should  last  almost  indefinitely;  transistors  probably  capable  of  operat- 
ing continuously  for  more  than  100,000  hours  (over  eleven  years)  have 
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already  been  made  in  the  laboratory.  Finally,  the  transistor  consumes 
vanishingly  small  amounts  of  power  and  generates  almost  no  heat. 
These  two  properties  alone  make  the  transistor  invaluable,  for  it 
appears  that  two  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  new  electronic  wonders 
have  been  the  large  amount  of  power  required  and  the  heat  given  off 
by  the  vacuum  tube. 

Dr.  Louis  Ridenour,  dean  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Graduate 
College,  predicts  that  the  transistor  will  make  possible  computing 
r  machines  with  a  hundred  times  as  many  computing  elements  as  any 
calculator  now  in  existence  and,  for  problems  within  their  grasp,  a 
tenth  as  competent  as  the  human  brain.  The  transistor  may  also  bring 
into  being  the  elaborate  electronic  control  systems  which,  we  have 
been  told,  are  ready  to  take  over  many  of  the  intricate  tasks  of  an 
industrial  society,  but  which  never  got  off  the  ground  in  the  vacuum- 
tube  era:  the  all-electronic  record  keepers,  the  robot  inventory  and 
warehouse  control  systems,  automatic  centralized  control  for  air  and 
rail  traffic,  automatic  utility  meter  reading  and  billing,  and  so  on. 
This  super-compact,  durable  successor  to  the  vacuum  tube  likewise 
has  obvious  applications  to  military  electronics.  On  a  homelier  plane, 
the  transistor  promises  telephones  with  built-in  amplifiers,  matchbook- 
size  hearing  aids  capable  of  running  for  several  years  on  a  single  set 
of  batteries,  really  small  portable  radios,  TV  sets  whose  'tubes'  will 
never  need  renewal  (except  for  the  picture  tube,  which  is  a  relative  of 
tne  X-ray  tube  and  not  a  conventional  vacuum  tube  at  all,  and  there- 
fore won't  be  replaced  by  the  transistor).  And,  of  course,  the  trans- 
istor will  bring  contrivances  and  gadgets  that  cannot  now  be  imagined. 

The  device  that  is  to  accomplish  all  this  is  a  sort  of  educated 
cousin  of  the  old  crystal  detector,  which  Father  used  in  the  headphone 
radio  set  he  built  when  he  was  a  boy.  Like  the  crystal  detector,  the 
transistor  makes  use  of  the  special  electrical  properties  of  a  curious 
class  of  materials  called  semi-conductors,  of  which  we'll  be  hearing 
a  good  deal  more  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Semi-conductors  are  substances  falling  somewhere  between  con- 
ductors and  insulators  in  their  ability  to  conduct  an  electric  current. 
They  do  not  conduct  it  as  easily  as  a  metal  like  copper;  but  they  do 
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not  have  the  electrical  resistance  of  an  insulator  like  porcelain  or 
glass.  One  semi-conductor  is  galena  (lead  sulfide),  the  crystalline 
mineral  originally  used  in  crystal  detectors;  another  is  the  substance 
now  used,  germanium,  a  fairly  common  semi-metallic  element  obtained 
as  a  by-product  of  zinc  refining;  still  another  is  silicon,  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  sand. 

Semi-conductors  have  many  extraordinary  properties.  TTius  some 
release  electrons  (i.e.,  generate  a  current)  when  struck  by  light;  others 
have  the  opposite  property,  giving  off  light  when  bombarded  by  a 
stream  of  electrons.  The  former  property  is  the  basis  of  the  'electric 
eye,'  the  latter  of  the  TV  picture  tube.  Other  semi-conductors  can  be 
used  to  transform  heat  energy  directly  into  electricity;  scientists  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  currently  looking  into 
an  ingenious  scheme  for  using  them  to  generate  electricity  from  solar 
(and  later,  perhaps,  atomic)  heat. 

To  return  to  the  transistor,  systematic  study  of  semi-conductors 
was  undertaken  soon  after  the  war  by,  among  others,  a  group  of  physi- 
cists at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  under  William  Shockley.  Bell 
Labs  originally  had  no  specific  'practical'  purpK)se  in  mind;  the  object 
at  first  was  simply  to  learn  something  about  the  inner  mechanics  of 
semi-conductors.  As  had  happened  with  the  Edison  effect,  however, 
an  essay  in  'pure'  research  paid  off  with  an  unexpected  discovery  of 
whopping  commercial  importance. 

The  Bell  group  found  that  semi-conductors  are  indeed  curious 
materials.  Although  crystallme,  they  often  do  not  have  the  right  num- 
ber of  atomic  electrons  for  a  normal  crystal  structure.  They  may  be 
either  too  many  or  too  few.  If  there  are  too  many,  the  excess  electrons 
can  travel  through  the  crystal  much  as  through  a  vacuum.  If  there 
i're  too  few,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'holes.'  or  vacant  electron  positions, 
i-an  also  travel  through  the  crystal  as  the  insufficient  number  of  elec- 
trons dance  about  in  a  futile  attempt  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Most  re- 
markable of  all,  the  flow  of  electrons  and  holes  can  be  controlled  by 
a  current  applied  at  barriers  between  electron-rich  and  electron-defi- 
cient regions,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  flow  of  electrons  through 
a  vacuum  tube  is  controlled  by  the  current  in  the  grid. 
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Of  the  two  key  men  in  the  group  that  worked  out  this  picture  of 
what  happens  in  semi-conductors,  one  had  just  turned  forty:  John 
Bardeen  had  come  to  the  Bell  Laboratories  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  after  the  war.  Walter 
H.  Brattain,  a  few  years  his  senior,  had  spent  most  of  his  professional 
career  as  a  Bell  Labs  physicist,  studying  the  flow  of  electrons.  Dr.  Bar- 
deen, in  particular,  is  credited  with  important  contributions  to  the 
underlyng  theory,  which  not  only  threw  new  light  on  semi-conductors 
but  led  Drs.  Bardeen  and  Brattain  to  concoct  a  revolutionary  device 
for  exploiting  them,  the  point-contact  transistor.  The  }atter,  the  first 
tool  of  the  new  era  in  electronics,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  eraser  on 
the  end  of  a  lead  pencil.  It  contains,  inside  a  simple  cylindrical  metal 
case,  two  hair-thin  wires — 'cat's  whiskers,'  in  radioman's  language — 
resting  on  a  small  piece  of  germanium  soldered  to  a  metal  disc.  When 
properly  connected,  a  signal  put  into  one  cat's  whisker  comes  out 
through  the  other  ampHfied  one  hundred  times. 

An  even  simpler  type,  the  junction  transistor,  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Shockley  last  year.  The  junction  transistor  is  a  germanium  rod 
perhaps  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long  in  a  plastic  case  half  as  large  as  a  pea. 
Exceedingly  minute  impurities  have  been  introduced  to  make  the 
ends  of  the  rod  electron-rich  and  the  center  deficient  in  electrons;  the 
electron-rich  ends  serve  as  'filament'  and  'plate,'  the  electron-deficient 
center  is  the  'grid.'  A  wire  from  each  section  of  the  rod  completes  the 
transistor  assembly. 

Beside  simplicity  and  small  size,  the  great  advantage  of  the  trans- 
if.tor  is  the  fact  that  the  electrons  and  holes  are  lying  about  loose  in- 
side the  crystal,  ready  to  go  to  work.  No  energy  is  needed  to  boil  them 
out  of  a  filament.  As  a  result — to  mention  only  one  convenient  feature 
of  transistor  devices — there  is  no  delay  for  warming  up.  Transistor 
equipment  comes  to  full  strength  the  instant  it  is  switched  on;  long- 
distance telephone  amplifiers,  ships'  radios,  and  other  devices  which 
must  be  ready  to  operate  on  demand  will  not  need  to  be  kept  turned 
oil  continuously. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  filament  or  heating  element  in  the  trans- 
istor to  bum  out.  Consequently,  transistors  should  last  almost  inde- 
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finitely,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of  abuse,  deterioration  through 
diffusion  of  water  vapor  through  the  casing,  and  so  on.  Transistors 
have  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  for  the  life  span  to  be  known 
with  certainty,  but  development  engineer  J.  A.  Morton  estimates  from 
survival  curves  that  the  first  point-contact  transistors  will  have  life- 
times of  about  70,000  hours  and  junction  transistors,  about  100,000 
hours.  This  is  already  long  enough  to  outlast  most  home  radios,  making 
it  possible  to  dispense  with  sockets  and  expensive  demountable  wiring 
in  home  receivers.  It  should  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  transistors 
good  for  half  a  century  of  continuous  service. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  transistor  is  the  modesty  of  its 
power  requirements.  In  the  vacuum  tube,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  power  goes  to  heat  the  filament;  only  a  small  part  reappears  as 
output  signal.  In  devices  like  vacuum  tube  relays  and  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  radio  receiver,  there  is  usually  no  need  for  an  output  signal 
of  more  than  a  few  millionths  of  a  watt;  only  in  the  sending  station 
oscillator  and  in  the  part  of  the  radio  receiver  that  drives  the  loud- 
speaker are  more  powerful  outputs  necessary.  Yet,  to  put  out  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  watt  signal,  the  average  vacuum  tube  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  to  two  watts  of  power;  the  most  economical  hearing-aid 
tubes,  which  sacrifice  performance  in  favor  of  lower  power  consump- 
tion, requires  thirty  thousandths  of  a  watt.  This  is,  remarks  Ralph 
Bown  of  the  Bell  Laboratories,  about  like  sending  a  twelve-car  freight 
train,  locomotive  and  all,  for  a  pound  of  butter. 

Since  it  needs  no  energy  to  set  electrons  free,  the  transistor  re- 
quires only  the  power  necessary  for  the  desired  signal.  A  millionth-of- 
a-watt  signal  is  put  out  with  a  total  expenditure  of  power  of  very  little 
more  than  a  millionth  of  a  watt.  Bell  Labs  has  a  demonstration  junc- 
tion transistor  circuit  which  can  operate  on  the  energy  picked  up  by  a 
photo-electric  cell  held  in  front  of  a  white  shirt,  about  six  ten-mil- 
lionths  of  a  watt — the  energy  expended,  a  Bell  lecturer  has  calculated, 
by  a  flea  jumping  once  every  eight  seconds.  As  the  amount  of  energy 
v^asted  on  heat  will  be  negligible  even  in  powerful  transistor  circuits, 
transistors  may  be  packed  as  closely  as  we  please  in  miniaturized 
equipment,  without  any  danger  whatever  of  overheating. 
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The  transistor  is  not  ready  for  immediate  assumption  of  the 
vacuum  tube's  many  roles.  Its  new  properties  call  for  new  circuit 
arrangements,  which  will  take  at  least  a  Httle  time  to  work  out;  pres- 
ent-day radio  represents  not  only  four  decades  of  tube  design  but 
four  decades  of  circuit-making.  The  most  powerful  transistors  made 
thus  far,  furthermore,  have  a  signal  output  of  only  two  watts,  roughly 
a  fifth  of  the  power  needed  to  operate  a  loudspeaker.  Also,  the  junc- 
tion transistor,  which  has  the  most  desirable  characteristics  in  other 
respects,  cannot  in  its  present  form  handle  shortwave,  FM,  or  televi- 
sion frequencies,  and  hence  can  be  used  only  for  special  purposes  in 
such  equipment. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  era  in  electronics  is  at  hand,  for  equipment 
based  on  the  revolutionary  Bell  device  will  soon  be  in  production.  A 
key  part  of  the  new  long-distance  dial  telephone  system  will  be  an 
automatic  route  selector  based  on  a  photo-transistor,  a  combination 
of  photoelectric  cell  and  transistor,  for  'reading'  and  'translating'  coded 
intercity  telephone  route  cards.  General  Electric,  RCA,  Sylvania,  and 
other  major  electronics  companies,  moreover,  have  active  transistor 
research  and  development  programs.  GE  is  near  production  of  a  de- 
vice closely  related  to  the  transistor,  the  n-p  diode,  which  promises  to 
be  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  means  yet  devised  for  converting 
alternating  to  direct  current.  One  model,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
oUve,  can  put  out  enough  direct  current  for  a  row  of  aluminum  refin- 
ing pots  or  electroplating  baths;  a  handful  of  them  can  replace  an  en- 
tire roomful  of  rectifiers.  Were  it  not  for  defense  delays,  another  type 
of  n-p  diode  would  have  gone  in  GE's  1952  television  sets  instead  of 
the  rather  inefficient  selenium  rectifiers  now  used,  in  most  home  radio 
receivers,  for  converting  the  house  AC  supply  into  the  DC  needed  by 
the  set.  If  transstors  had  been  available,  a  GE  engineer  adds,  they 
could  also  have  been  used  in  1952  TV  sets  in  place  of  four  or  five  of 
the  thirty  or  so  tubes. 

This  is  certainly  but  a  small  and  altogether  insignificant  sample, 
however,  of  what  is  to  come.  QuaHfied  electronics  engnieers  are  agreed 
that  the  transistor  is  certain,  before  not  too  many  years,  to  replace  the 
vacuum  tube  in  nearly  all  its  present  applications.  The  result  will  be 
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an  explosively  rapid  series  of  developments  in  two  directions.  Radios, 
television  receivers,  hearing  aids,  and  the  like  will  become  simpler, 
more  efficient,  more  reliable,  and  (within  limits  set  by  picture  tubes 
and  loudspeakers,  which  are  necessarily  large)  smaller.  The  inherent 
simplicity  and  convenience  of  the  transistor  will  also  be  exploited  to 
construct  devices  much  more  complex  than'  can  now  be  attempted, 
and  therefore  much  more  competent,  more  versatile,  and  more  use- 
ful. All  sorts  of  tasks  which  must  now  be  performed  by  hand  (or  at 
best  with  partial  aid  from  machines)  will  fall  into  the  province  of 
electronics.  Beyond  this,  the  transistor  will  doubtless  lead  to  instru- 
ments and  machines  that  cannot  presently  be  imagined.  The  quietly- 
announced  invention  of  Drs.  Bardeen  and  Brattain  opens  up  new  hori- 
zons as  wide  as  those  opened  up  by  the  de  Forest  audion  forty-five 
years  ago.  Leonard  Engel  in  Harper's  Magazine 


T  riCTORIA.  —  Information  on  the  proposed  waterpower  develop- 
^  ment  of  the  Fraser  River  was  given  to  the  recent  Natural  Re- 
sources Conference  here  by  H.  V.  Warren,  professional  engineer  and 
professor  of  geology  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Under  discussion,  said  Dr.  Warren,  was  a  $500,000,000  dam  at 
Moran  on  the  Fraser  between  Prince  George  and  Lillooet.  'Moran 
would  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  financially,'  he  said  *as 
Canada's  contemplated  expenditures  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project.' 

The  dam,  'one  of  the  great  hydroelectric  projects  of  the  world,' 
'Should  compare  with  Grand  Coulee,  Bonneville,  Hoover  and  Hungry 
Horse  dams.  Navigation  of  the  river,  flood  control,  agriculture  and 
forestry  would  all  benefit  through  the  Moran  project. 

'The  Fraser,'  said  the  speaker,  'is  one  of  the  greatest  potential 
sources  of  energy  for  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
it  will  become  the  hub  of  industrial  development  greater  even  than 
that  contemplated  by  Alcan  at  Kitunat. 
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"Three  dams  between  Prince  George  and  Lillooet — the  Lillooet 
with  a  head  of  130  feet,  Moran  with  a  head  of  720  feet  and  Cottonwood 
with  a  head  of  250  feet — could  provide  waterpower  estimated  con- 
servatively at  about  2,000,000  horsepower.' 

The  engineer,  however,  forecast  that  Moran  alone  could  have  a 
potential  of  3,000,000  horsepower. 

At  the  same  time,  the  dam  would  make  dredging  of  the  lower 
Fraser  unnecessary,  and  the  river  would  probably  become  navigable 
for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Chilliwack.  It  would  also  control  floods, 
saving  approximately  $500,000  in  the  maintenance  of  dykes  in  the 
V  alley.  The  storage  lake,  above  the  dam,  would  make  irrigation  avail- 
able to  an  estimated  25,000  -  50,000  additional  acres  for  agriculture. 

'Although  the  Fraser  is  a  wholly  British  Columbia  river,'  said 
Dr.  Warren,  'its  development  concerns  all  Canadians,  the  United  States 
and  the  whole  free  world.'  He  continued:  'A  great  dam,  such  as  Moran, 
might  become  one  of  the  great  defense  production  centres  in  Canada. 
Obviously  one  of  the  uses  which  could  justify  the  development  of  the 
lower  Fraser  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  great  atomic  plant  in 
the  area.' 

He  warned  that  the  development  of  the  Fraser  system  should  be 
done  on  an  overall,  not  a  piecemeal  basis.  'We  should  integrate  flood 
control,  navigation,  agriculture,  forestry,  fishing,  mining,  industry 
and  power.  Suitable  legislation  must  be  introduced  both  at  Victoria 
and  Ottawa  before  we  can  attempt  coordinated  overall  development.' 

Unlike  the  Fraser,  opportunities  for  power  development  on  the 
Columbia  River  basin  in  B.C.  was  an  international  problem,  stated 
J,  F.  Miles,  project  engineer,  Water  Rights  Branch,  B.C.  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests.  He  admitted  that  this  power  development  was 
'a  contentious  problem.' 

Mr.  Miles  continued:  'Despite  the  wonderful  strides  made  in  de- 
veloping power  on  the  lower  half  of  the  river,  the  Northwestern  states 
are  very  short  of  p>ower.  The  solution  lies  in  creating  storage  in  B.C. 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the  water  originates.  Canadian  projects 
can  only  be  fully  utilized  if  operated  in  conjunction  with  American 
projects.'  — Journal  of  Commerce  Weekly. 
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Mbua  PfioducU  at  SndiUtfUal  ^ai^ 

T  ONDON. — The  world's  first  'smellatorium/  a  'fish  disgorger/  a 
■*^  'robot  baby,'  and  a  'cow  tamer' — ^these  are  among  the  most  im- 
aginative of  the  thousands  of  exhibits  being  shown  at  the  British  In- 
austries  Fair  this  year. 

The  'smellatorium'  is  a  veritable  library  of  odors  and  is  said  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  experienced  up  to  now  in  perfecting  a  system 
for  exactly  describing  or  recording  smells.  The  'smellatorium'  is  used 
by  perfumers,  chemists  and  manufacturers  who  have  to  cater  to  the 
public  nose. 

The  'fish  disgorger'  should  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  novice 
fisherman  or  the  fisherwoman.  It  is  simply  a  device  that  will  enable 
a  person  to  take  the  hook  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  captured  fish  without 
in  any  way  messing  up  the  hands.  And  'the  cow  tamer,'  it  is  claimed, 
is  guaranteed  to  automatically  stop  kicking  and  tail  switching  while 
milking  is  in  progress. 

The  'robot  baby'  possesses  face,  mouth,  lips,  gums  and  throat,  all 
made  of  rubber.  Its  exhibitor  describes  it  as  being  part  of  a  new  milk- 
ing machine  designed  to  save  nursing  mothers  pain  and  discomfort  at 
the  breast-feeding  stage.  The  'robot'  reproduces  the  actions  of  the 
'perfect  child.' 

Some  of  the  newer  products  in  other  fields  include  the  'photo 
doctor,'  a  recorder  that  opens  up  a  completely  new  field  for  heart  re- 
search; an  'electronic  eye'  that  can  detect  flaws  in  a  steel  wall  20  feet 
thick;  a  'steel  slicer'  that  can  cut  through  a  two-foot  block  of  extra 
hard  molybdenum-nickel  steel  like  a  hot  knife  going  through  butter; 
and  a  'foolproof  car  starter,'  which  is  an  auxiliary  electrical  system 
designed  to  start  an  automobile  even  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 

The  big  11-day  industrial  fair  which  draws  buyers  and  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world,  will  even  boast  a  zoo  of  embryo  animals.  In- 
cluded in  it  will  be  a  two-inch-long  crocodile  that  is  only  one  ten- 
thusandth  of  an  inch  thick,  yet  is  perfect  in  every  detail.  The  'zoo'  will 
illustrate  how  new  dyes  are  used  to  color  tissues  so  that  disease  may 
be  quickly  detected.  — ^British  United  Press 
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Through  The  Technoscope. . . 

Technocracy    examines   the   various   social  and   technological    trends  l 

in  North  America   today   which   point   to   the  necessity   for  a   new  I 

social   mechanism   that   will  provide   security   and   abundance,    with  * 
a   minimum   of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT 

promises  to  be  of  great  importance  in 
the  production  of  livestock.  A  recently 
isolated  form  of  a  female  sex  hormone, 
Estradiol  Cyclopentylpropionate,  popul- 
arly called  'SCP,'  greatly  reduces  sterility 
among  farm  animals,  in  the  case  of  cattle 
as  much  as  60  to  70%.  It  also  makes  it 
possible  for  ewes  to  lamb  twice  a  year 
instead  of  once,  thus  doubling  the  annual 
wool  and  mutton  production  at  practi- 
cally no  additional  cost. 

TESTS   ON    A   NEW   PROCESS   FOR 

newsprint  from  sugar-cane  waste  at  the 
Herty  Foundation  Laboratories  in  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  have  been  pronounced  suc- 
cessful. Joaquin  De.  La  Roza,  Cuban- 
born  American  inventor  who  perfected 
the  process,  was  enthusiastic  at  results, 
lender  the  process  the  waste,  called  bag- 
asse, is  converted  to  a  strong,  opaque 
and  very  white  paper. 

ATOMIC  PLUMBING  IS  HERE. 
Robert  P.  Honold,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Master  Plumbers  Association,  said 
some  plumbing  contractors  are  using 
radioactive  isotopes  to  find  leaks  in 
plumbing.  Radioactive  iodine  is  injected 
into  piping  and  the  plumber  uses  a  Sam- 
son   mete  r — apparently    the   plumber's 
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version  of  the  Geiger  counter — to  find 
any  leaks.  The  leak  can  be  pinpointed  to 
a  small  area  by  the  atomic  method,  thus 
saving  floors  and  walls  that  would  have 
to  be  ripped  up  to  find  leaks  by  ordinary 
methods. 

A  COUPLE  OF  BRAINY  SWISS 

watchmakers  have  just  come  up  with  an 
intricate  m.echanical  calculator  that  is 
supposed  to  do  the  job  of  high-priced 
desk  calculators.  The  gadget  should  be 
handy  for  anyone  who  has  to  do  com- 
plicated figuring  on  the  run. 
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Called  the  Curta  Calculator,  it  adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies,  divides  and  figures 
square  roots,  factors,  cubes  and  percen 
tages.  And  that's  not  all:  The  machine 
carries  out  to  five  decimal  places  and 
totals  figures  up  to  99-billion.  Curta  Cal- 
culator Co.,  Chicago,  says  you  can  even 
check  and  recheck  your  results  on  three 
sets  of  dials. 

A    NEW    PROCESS    WHICH    GIVES 

aluminum  the  hardiness  and  corrosion- 
resistance  of  nickel  was  announced  in 
East  Hartford,  Conn.  Its  designers  said 
the  new  nickel-coating  process  opens 
many  new  uses  for  aluminum — such  as 
in  aviation  propellers.  The  essential  ele- 
ment is  a  synthetic  rubber  compound 
used  to  establish  a  bond,  heretofore  un- 
attainable, between  the  aluminum  and 
the  nickel  plate. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  NEGATIVE  COLOR 
film,  twice  the  speed  of  regular  color 
films,  has  been  perfected.  It  may  stimu- 
late, shortly,  the  wider  application  of 
candid  action  color  photography  for  dis- 
play advertising  as  well  as  editorial  use. 
according  to  Michael  Lavelle,  technical 
director  of  Authenticolor,  New  York. 

IN  ALMOST  EVERY  MANUFACTUR- 
ing  process  from  glass  to  waffle  mixes, 
you  have  to  weigh  out  dry  materials  for 
mixing  according  to  a  formula.  Select-O- 
Weigh,  made  by  Richardson  Scale,  Clif- 
ton, New  Jersey,  does  the  job  automati- 
cally and  with  just  one  scale. 

On  a  control  panel  located  at  any  con- 
venient point  in  the  plant,  the  operator 
sets  a  dial  for  each  ingredient  in  the 
formula.  He  pushes  a  button,  and  screw 
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feeder  mechanisms  deliver  in  sequence 
just  the  right  amounts  of  each  material. 
The  scale,  weighing  either  consecutively 
or  cumulatively,  discharges  the  stuff  to 
a  mixer  for  processing.  It  can't  start 
on  the  next  weighing  job  until  the  scale 
indicator  is  back  at  zero.  Richardson  de- 
signs each  electronic  machine  to  handle 
special  needs. 

A  NEW  PROTEIN-TYPE  WOOL  SUB- 
stitute  called  Ardil  is  being  mass  pro- 
duced in  a  factory  near  Dumfries,  Scot- 
land, from  West  African  peanuts.  Ardil 
is  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  any 
synthetic  fabric  made  in  Germany  before 
and  during  the  war.  It  is  mothproof,  un- 
shrinkable, suitable  for  all  types  of  cloth- 
ing and  can  be  dyed  any  color. 

A  SUPER-DUPER  DIVINING  ROD— 
10  times  as  efficient  as  the  best  geiger 
tube— for   ferreting  out   new  deposits  of 
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uranium,  has  been  announced  in  New 
York  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  gadget  is  known  officially  as  a  scin- 
tillation probe  and  detecting  circuit.  De- 
veloped by  engineers  of  the  instruments 
branch,  health  and  safety  divisions  of 
the  AEC  operations  office,  it  has  been 
tried  out  by  AEC  geophysicists  in  a 
series  of  test  holes  up  to  200  feet  deep 
near  Blandings,  Utah.  It  can  be  used  in 
deeper  holes  if  desired. 

A  NEW  ELECTRIC  HARPOON  EM- 
bodying  electrodes  instead  of  an  explo- 
sive charge  in  the  harpoon  head  forms 
part  of  the  equipment  of  British  whal- 
ing ships  in  the  Antarctic.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  new  harpoon  are  both  econ- 
omic and  humanitarian — it  kills  whales 
more  quickly  (in  a  minute  instead  of  an 
hour  or  more)  and  does  little  damage  to 
the  flesh  in  the  process. 

WITH   A   SPECIAL  HANDLING   JIG 

and  a  photoelectric  cell,  a  new  machine 
at  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles,  handles  parts  as  big  as  22  feet 
by  120  inches.  The  photoelectric  cell 
scans  a  specially  prepared  template  and 
locates  the  panel  automatically  so  that 
holes  are  drilled  in  the  proper  places. 
Formerly  panels  for  wing  assembly  had 
to  be  tediously  positioned  by  hand. 


GUIDED  MISSILE  TEST  RUNS  WILL 
be  the  job  of  a  U.  S.  Navy  electronic 
brain,  called  Typhoon,  built  by  RCA, 
Formulas  for  speed,  lift  and  fuel  con- 
sumption are  fed  into  the  machine;  Ty- 
phoon then  simulates  the  flight  of  a  guid- 
ed missile.  It  has  already  plotted  more 
than  2000  test  runs,  is  now  to  be  instal- 
led at  the  Naval  Air  Development  Cen- 
ter, Johnsville,  Pa. 

A  BROACHING  MACHINE  WHICH 
does  in  30  minutes  what  former  methods 
took  A]4.  hours  to  do  is  saving  $400  per 
day  in  production  of  turret  ring  gears  for 
tanks.  Developed  by  production  engin- 
eers of  the  Detroit  Tank  Arsenal  and 
Colonial  Broach  Co.,  it  will  eliminate  % 
of  the  capita  outlay  and  Vs  of  the  ma- 
chine tools  required  by  the  former 
method. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  TORTURE  MACHINE 
with  a  500,000-pound  squeeze,  used  to 
test  the  strength  of  airplane  parts,  has 
been  unveiled  by  Lockheed  research  en- 
gineers. Called  a  fatigue  tester,  the 
stretcher-compressor  is  the  largest  and 
most  bruising  device  of  its  kind  ever  de- 
veloped in  the  aircraft  industry.  The  new 
unit  can  pound  pressure  as  fast  as  2000 
times  a  minute,  or  as  slow  as  five  times 
a  minute,  surpassing  all  similar  machines. 


^  LOS  ANGELES. — Price  of  fissionable  material  is  now  in  the  same  range  as  coal 
and  gasoline. 

Dr.  John  R.  Dunning,  dean  of  the  Columbia  University  school  of  engineering, 
said  one  pound  of  uranium  containing  the  energy  equivalent  of  3,000,000  gallons  of 
aviation  gasoline  or  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  now  being  produced  for  between  $10,000 
and  $20,000  a  pound. 

'Consequently,'  he  said,  'a  pound  of  uranium  at  those  prices  would  provide  the 
same  amount  of  energy  as  millions  of  tons  of  coal.'  — British  United  Press 
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Physical  Factors  in  Social  Change 

Technology  and  Cybernetics  have  made  possible  the  astonishing  ways 
in  which  we  now  co^nmunicate  at  great  distance,  travel  at  incredible 
speeds,  and  produce  with  an  unbelievable  absence  of  manpower  at  a 
rate  and  magnitude  almost  beyond  imagination. 


TTISTORY  reveals  few  instan- 
*  *  ces  where  social  change  has 
occurred  entirely  through  an  al- 
teration in  the  physical  environ- 
ment. This  is  probably  because 
there  have  been  no  great  changes 
in  the  rate  of  doing  work  until 
the  last  century.  Mankind  has 
generally  been  able  to  choose  one 
of  many  types  of  social  patterns 
which  could  conform  to  the  par- 
ticular requirements  of  the  time. 

Today  in  North  America,  we  are 
moving  unidirectionally  into  so- 
cial change  and  the  choice  of 
social  patterns  has  narrowed  to 
one.  We  are  being  forced  into  this 
pattern  because  of  the  new  tech- 
nical environment  which  we  have 
created  in  the  last  half-century. 
Revolutionary  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  our  environment  and  the 
change  required  to  conform  to 
that  environment  must  be  equally 
as  drastic. 

Why  should  social  change  be 
necessary  just  because  the  rate  of 
doing  work  has  so  altered  our  en- 
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vironment?  Our  purpose  here  is 
to  resolve  the  mystery^  of  w  h  y 
social  change  is  inevitable,  so  that 
the  people  of  North  America  will 
know  what  has  happened  and 
what  must  be  done  to  prevent 
chaos  and  disaster  in  our  time  and 
on  our  Continent. 

Curiosity  and  the  ability  to 
reason  are  phenomena  peculiar  to 
the  human  being.  These  character- 
istics have  led  to  the  development 
of  techniques  for  doing  work 
which  have  eased  the  burden  on 
human  muscles.  Most  of  these  de- 
velopments have  matured  in  the 
last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  steady 
collation  of  information  and  know- 
how  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  the  most 
amazing  equipment  and  controls 
the  world  has  even  dreamed  of. 

Technology  and  Cybernetics 
have  made  possible  the  astonish- 
ing ways  in  which  we  now  com- 
municate at  great  distance,  travel 
at  incredible  speeds,  produce  with 
an  unbelievable  absence  of  man- 
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power  at  a  rate  and  magnitude 
almost  beyond  imagination,  and 
control  by  remote  technique  the 
operation  of  vast  and  intricate 
machinery.  We  do  not  have  to  im- 
agine it  at  all  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  v/e  can  see  it  being  done 
if  we  so  desire. 

The  effect  of  supplanting  human 
hard  work  with  the  tremendous 
power  we  obtain  from  our  water 
resources,  our  great  coal  deposits, 
our  once  tremendous  oil  and  gas 
fields  and  our  newly  nurtured 
find  of  uranium  ore,  has  been  to 
release  men  to  develop  new  and 
greater  projects.  Equipment  de- 
veloped to  operate  our  land  has 
enabled  men  to  pursue  other  oc- 
cupations in  industrial  fields. 
Equipment  developed  in  indus- 
trial fields  has  released  men  to 
pursue  occupations  in  expanded 
industrial  fields.  So  long  as  this 
growth  continues  at  a  rate  which 
is  fast  enough,  we  shall,  most  of 
us,  find  pay  envelopes  because  if 
we  are  displaced  by  these  new 
phenomena  we  can  find  a  location 
in  constructing  the  equipwnent  or 
plants  as  they  grow  in  magnitude 
and  quantity. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  we  have 
witnessed  an  unsurpassed  devel- 
opment of  labor-saving  equip- 
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ment  in  all  fields  of  endeavop.  We 
have  seen  that  equdpment  progres- 
sively improved  in  its  proficiency 
from  year  to  year.  Tlie  effect  has 
been  to  increase  the  production 
for  one  hour's  work  in  a  progres- 
sion exactly  parallelling  the  inge- 
nious efficiency  of  our  equipment. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  see 
the  final  stage  of  this  progression. 
We  are  rapidly  advancing  into 
this  stage  of  our  growth  period 
and  it  is  becoming  evor  more  ob- 
vious, even  to  the  laymen,  that  all 
is  not  well  in  our  land.  Fortune 
magazine  and  many  others  in  the 
lay  field  laughed  and  ridiculed 
the  idea  that  the  cotton  picking 
machine  had  any  social  signifi- 
cance when  Technocracy  first 
published  it  in  that  light  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  was  never  accepted 
as  a  potential  instrument  of  soc-ial 
change.  Today,  the  whole  Ameri- 
can nation  is  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  the  migrating  Negro. 
He  is  migrating  North  because  the 
cotton  picking  machine  is  now 
picking  cotton.  Today  Fortune 
magazine  does  not  ridicule  the  cot- 
ton picking  machine  but  carries 
full  page  ads  of  the  latest  types  of 
the  man-displacing  and  labor-sav- 
ing cotton  picking  machines. 
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In  many  industries  the  last  stage 
is  very  evident  for  further  im- 
provements in  efficiency  in  t  h  e 
latest  plants  can  have  little  effect 
so  far  as  displacing  men,  because 
the  newer  plants  have  almost  no 
men  left  to  displace.  When  sheet 
steel  was  first  rolled  out  by  auto- 
matic synchronization  in  the 
1930's,  the  rate  of  production  was 
460  to  640  feet  of  sheet  steel  per 
minute.  This  innovation  alone  en- 
abled far  fewer  men  to  roll  out  as 
much  steel  as  the  greater  number 
had  previously  rolled  with  the 
hand  fed  rollers.  The  newest  de- 
sign calls  for  a  speed  of  10,000 
feet  of  sheet  steel  per  minute,  160 
inches  wide  of  required  thicknes- 
ses. That  means  that  over  100 
miles  of  sheet  steel,  14  feet  wide, 
can  be  rolled  out  for  each  hour  of 
operation!  The  plant  itself  will 
have  no  men.  The  only  men  near 
the  place  will  be  in  the  control 
room  three  stories  up  and  there 
will  be  only  eight  of  them  per 
shift!  This  is  only  one  example  of 
the  final  technical  stage  into 
which  we  aie  now  moving. 

In  the  automotive  industry, 
transfer  machines  automatically 
position  the  engine  blocks  wher- 
ever and  however  required  for 
boring,  reaming  or  polishing.  Mod- 


ern lathes  are  powered  by  75  hp 
motors  and  turn  over  at  2000  rpm. 
At  that  speed  they  must  be  auto- 
matically fed  and  controlled  for 
they  are  beyond  the  ability  of 
human  perception  and  motion. 
Aeroplane  cylinders  are  Complet- 
ed from  rough  blocks  to  finished 
cylinders  and  they  are  not  touch- 
ed by  men  in  the  process.  Shells 
are  produced  now  by  extrusion, 
finished  on  the  giant  lathes,  filled 
like  coke  bottles,  all  automati- 
cally. Twelve  giant  presses  weigh- 
ing 69,000  tons  and  exerting  a 
pressure  of  53,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  requiring  23,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  to  feed 
them  are  today  under  construc- 
tion. They  are  capable  of  pressing 
out  the  whole  side  of  a  freight  car 
in  one  operation.  They  can  handle 
up  to  5-inch  armorplate.  Machines 
used  in  agriculture  have  increased 
and  improved  along  with  the  cot- 
ton picker  and  the  improvement 
has  been  so  rapid  that  since  1946, 
three  milUon  fewer  persons  are 
employed  in  that  field.  Only  five 
short  years!  Many  other  examples 
could  be  cited  in  the  newer  plants 
being  constructed,  but  these  are 
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sufficient  to  illustrate  the  ending 
of  an  era  we  have  discussed. 

Technocracy  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  consistently  given  ex- 
amples of  man-hour  displacement 
in  industry,  transportation,  com- 
munication and  agriculture.  It 
has,  with  seriousness,  shown  the 
trend  which  has  been  going  on 
and  has  given  figures  showing 
how  men  using  the  newer  ma- 
chines could  produce  greater 
amounts.  In  the  past,  the  techno- 
logical improvements  have  per- 
mitted fewer  and  fewer  men  to 
produce  increasing  quantities  of 
goods.  Expansion  and  new  indus- 
tries have  taken  up  the  surplus  of 
men  displaced  along  with  reduc- 
tions in  the  working  hours,  and 
North  America  has  built  up  its 
colossal  capacity  to  produce  with 
great  rapidity. 

Technocracy,  at  the  same  time, 
has  repeatedly  warned  that  the 
day  of  near  total  displacement 
would  arrive.  At  that  time  it 
would  become  impossible  to  em- 
ploy enough  men  for  long  enough 
to  provide  the  necessary  basic 
wages  and  salaries  required  to 
support  our  economy  or  the  Price 
System.  That  day  has  almost 
arrived  and  we  will  be  right  in 
the  middle  of  that  static  condition 


once  the  new  automatic  plants 
have  been  constructed  and  begin 
to  operate.  The  day  will  arrive 
during  the  completion  of  extend- 
ing a  similar  technique  to  only 
5%  more  of  our  Continental 
equipment. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  partic- 
ularly, techniques  have  been  gra- 
dually improved  and  have  spread 
throughout  all  industry.  It  will 
not  take  many  years  for  the  final 
technical  application  to  spread 
under  the  impetus  of  monumental 
government  spending  and  rising 
labor  costs.  Later  discussion  will 
show  that  industry  must  spend  its 
profits  in  modernizing  plants 
rather  than  in  expanding  their 
capacity. 

The  point  will  soon  be  reached, 
and  it  can  not  be  too  greatly  em- 
phasized, where  we  can  supply  all 
types  of  goods  for  war  and  peace 
in  such  vast  quantities  that  we 
will  require  Httle,  if  any,  expan- 
sion for  even  natural  population 
increase  for  some  considerable 
time  to  come.  The  significance  of 
this  situation  should  be  apparent 
to  any  economist  or  business  man. 
If  we  do  not  expand,  where  can 
the  men  dsplaced  by  moderniza- 
tion find  employment?  Where  can 
the  wages  be  found  to  buy  the 
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great  and  mounting  supply  of 
goods? 

That  such  an  expansion  is 
vitally  necessary  to  our  economy 
can  be  further  realized  by  a  study 
of  U.S.  government  statistics  on 
production  and  income.  These 
show  the  relation  between  total 
national  personal  income  and 
total  national  product.  At  one 
time  these  were  nearly  equalled 
bu^  something  has  quite  appar- 
ently happened  to  this  very  de- 
sirable condition.  In  August  1951, 
total  national  production  was  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $32S  billion 
whereas  the  total  national  person- 
al income  was  at  the  rate  of  $250 
billion.  The  difference  of  $75  bil- 
lion shows  the  extent  to  which 
total  displacement  of  men  has  al- 
ready influenced  our  Price  Sys- 
tem. The  rate  of  ordinary  expan- 
sion and  investment  of  private  in- 
dustry has  become  completely  in- 
adequate by  some  considerable 
amount.  Today  it  is  $75  billion  or 
25%  short  of  being  adequate  in 
the  United  States. 

To  say  it  another  way,  our  pro- 
duction is  so  great  per  manrhour 
that  the  total  wages  paid  out  in 
the  achievement  of  the  national 
production  and  services  is  $75 
billion  or  25%  short  of  being  suf- 


ficient to  buy  it.  When  the  new 
plants  now  under  construction  be- 
gin to  operate,  total  national  pro- 
duct will  be  close  to  $350  or  $360 
billion.  The  tremendous  displace- 
ment occurring  in  these  plants,  as 
previously  illustrated,  will  in- 
crease the  disparity  or  shortage 
to  30  or  32%  or  about  $115  billion. 

Already  the  people  deriving 
their  wages  from  basic  production, 
mining,  transportation,  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing  are  ap- 
proaching a  minority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Remember  when  the  bulk 
of  the  population  were  employed 
in  agriculture?  Today,  less  than 
15%  are  employed  in  agriculture 
and  the  percentage  is  declining. 
Employment  in  the  industrial  and 
mining  fields  has  long  since  pas- 
sed its  peak  and  is  steadily  declin- 
ing. Where  these  people  spend 
their  money  determines  the  wages, 
salaries  or  incomes  of  the  balance 
of  the  population  in  their  various 
non-productive  occupations  out- 
side basic  industry.  If  we  wip>ed 
out  the  wages  and  salaries  derived 
from  the  basic  industries,  there 
could  be  no  wages  and  salaries  or 
incomes  for  anybody  anywhere, 
government  included. 

It  is,  therefore,  vital  that  vast 
sums  be  spent  to  construct  new 
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industries  for  any  purpose  so  that 
employment  will  continue  high 
and  the  disparity  can  be  reduced. 
This  can  be  done  by  various  means 
such  as  preparing  for  a  war  and 
arranging  that  the  sum  spent 
closely  approximates  the  amount 
required  to  provide  the  popula- 
tion with  the  missing  wages  and 
salaries.  The  theory  of  the  spend- 
ers is  that  the  money  so  spent  will 
return  to  the  people  employed  and 
will  make  up  the  shortage  not 
paid  in  the  production  of  goods. 
At  one  time  in  our  history  this 
would  be  true. 

In  practice  today,  however,  the 
results  have  not  been  quite  so 
cozy  or  satisfactory  as  an  exam- 
ination of  our  inventory  position 
will  reveal.  The  spending  of  such 
huge  sums  is  driving  costs  and 
taxes  ever  higher.  The  new  plants 
being  built  require  fewer  men  to 
construct  them  than  formerly  and 
still  fewer  men  to  operate.  Fur- 
ther construction  again  must  be 
undertaken  to  absorb  the  men  no 
longer  required  in  the  operation. 
The  end  of  this  process  should  be 
obvious  for  it  must  be  realized 
that  sooner  or  later  we  must  stop 
constructing  new  plants.  Our  re- 
source supply  and  effective  capa- 
city to  consume  are  physical  limi- 
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tations  beyond  which  we  cannot 
go! 

The  technique  of  construction 
itself  has  improved  to  the  point 
where  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed is  noticeably  smaller  than 
it  was  during  the  second  world 
war.  The  tremendous  size  of  the 
construction  equipment  we  now 
use  gives  credence  to  this  state- 
ment. The  same  trend  holds  true 
for  the  production  of  the  building 
equipment  itself  and  to  the  min- 
ing and  processing  of  the  raw 
materials  and  to  the  transporta- 
tion equipment  required  to  move 
it  from  the  mine  to  the  processor 
ad  infinitum.  There  is  no  end  to 
it  and  this  is  a  cyclical  pheno- 
menon which  evades  the  orthodox 
analysis  of  even  modem  econ- 
omics. 

Today  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  time  when  further  expan- 
sion will  be  harmful  to  business 
as  our  effective  capacity  to  con- 
sume becomes  saturated.  The  sat- 
uration point  has  already  been 
passed  in  many  fields  and  will  be 
passed  in  other  fields  in  the  next 
year  or  two.  Remember  the  inven- 
tories ! 

Industrialists  and  corporations 
will  reap  huge  profits  from  the 
new  plants.  They  can  pay  off  the 
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cost  of  the  new  plants,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  a  matter  of  five  or  six 
weeks  of  full  operation.  This  in 
turn  will  release  tremendous  sums 
for  further  investment.  When  we 
reach  the  point  of  saturation  these 
funds  will  force  the  adoption  of 
the  most  inexpensive  means  to 
produce  so  that  costs  may  be  re- 
duced and  profits  continued.  The 
end  product  of  this  type  of  con- 
struction is  that  the  number  who 
can  get  jobs  will  decline  further. 
There  is  only  one  end  to  it ! 

Of  the  billions  now  being  spent 
to  fill  the  gap  between  purchasing 
power  and  production,  only  a 
small  percentage  will  go  to  the 
mass  of  the  population  because 
relatively  fewer  men  are  required 
to  construct  and  operate  the  new 
plants,  while  the  greater  percen- 
tage will  go  to  pay  off  the  invest- 
ment and  for  modernization.  The 
five  great  oil  companies  increased 
their  profits  by  42%  in  1951  over 
1950  as  an  example.  What  can 
they  do  with  the  money  but  re- 
invest it  in  still  further  modern- 
ization? 

The  nature  of  these  pressures 
is  such  that  the  time  limit  of  the 
Price  System's  duration  is  being 
shortened  due  to  saturation  and 
lack  of  investment  sources  while, 


at  the  same  time,  the  funds  avail- 
able for  investment  are  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  process  of  modernizing  to 
the  point  of  total  automaticity 
leaves  us  in  a  position  where  not 
only  do  we  eUminate  employment 
in  the  basic  industries,  but  in- 
crease the  rate  of  production  of 
our  plants.  This  rate  will  reach  a 
point  beyond  the  capacity  of  our 
transportation  facilities  of  all 
kinds  to  deliver  the  material  fast 
enough  to  the  plants  or  to  remove 
the  great  plethora  of  arms  and 
consumer  goods  turned  out.  Bot- 
tlenecks are  appearing  all  over 
the  nation  and  we  will  soon  be 
forced  by  physical  necessity  to 
bring  our  entire  industrial,  min- 
ing and  transportation  systems  up 
to  the  same  standard  of  efficiency 
and  speed  as  the  newest  plants. 
It  is  do  this  or  shut  down  and  this 
is  the  type  of  construction  to 
which  the  government  finally 
may  be  forced  to  turn  to  keep  the 
whole  mess  going  for  a  short 
while  longer.  Finalization  in  the 
industrial  physical  field  is  final- 
izing the  investment  fields  as  well. 
The  last  remaining  field  is  gov- 
ernment bonds. 

This  is  the  only  alternative  left. 
Continue  on  modernizing  not  only 
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our  factories,  but  our  highways, 
railroads,  warehousing,  docking 
and  distributing  facilities  until 
the  changeover  is  in  fact  accom- 
plished from  the  archaic  methods 
of  distributing  by  wages  and  sala- 
ries to  the  energy  mensuration  of 
a  Continental  accounting  system 
for  the  distribution  of  Abundance. 

Such  modernization  will  fur- 
ther reduce  the  man-hours  until 
the  point  of  departure  from  Price 
System  methods  of  operation  will 
be  passed.  This  will  happen  long 
before  all  such  modernization  can 
be  completed.  Remember  it  is 
only  necessary  to  install  5%  more 
of  the  newer  plants  in  order  to 
reach  that  point  of  departure.  An 
historical  precedent  will  be  esta- 
bHshed  in  the  adoption  of  Abun- 
dance Distribution  by  energy 
mensuration  for  survival. 

There  is  one  more  physical  lim- 
itation which  cannot  be  ignored, 
for  it  is  as  effective  in  limiting 
further  expansion  as  the  drying 
up  of  markets  at  home  and  abroad 
or  t  h  e  incompetence  of  present 
transportation  facilities.  That  is 
the  limitation  of  the  supply  of 
raw  materials.  The  rate  of  discov- 
ery and  development  has  reached 
its  peak  in  many  of  our  minerals 
and  could  not  be  increased  suffi- 


ciently to  permit  added  consump- 
tion. We  are  no  longer  an  oil  ex- 
porting nation.  The  U.S.  has  to 
import  one  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day!  Perhaps  the  theorists 
think  we  could  go  on  expanding 
until  the  whole  world  could  be 
supplied  with  our  production  even 
supposing  it  were  welcome  or 
could  be  paid  for.  This  limitation 
alone,  however,  will  put  a  stop  to 
any  such  dreams,  even  ignoring 
the  rest  of  the  important  factors 
which  limit  and  deny  this  dream 
of  modem  American  business. 

The  social  consequences  atten- 
dant upon  our  failure  to  recogn- 
ize the  deep  trends  now  reaching 
maturity  in  our  land;  the  failure 
to  recognize  their  significance, 
will  be  similar  to  other  civiliza- 
tions who  have  failed  to  make  ad- 
justments, but  in  a  more  drastic 
way.  These  consequences  will  be 
magnified  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  doing 
work.  The  efforts  to  prevent  dis- 
aster, therefore,  will  force  our 
thinking  to  an  adjustment  of  one 
kind  or  another.  The  most  prob- 
able method  is  the  continued  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  ever 
greater  sums  for  whatever  pretext 
our  propagandists  can  devise.  If 
these  sums  cannot  find  their  way 
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into  further  expansion,  the  only 
place  left  is  in  modernization, 
applying  the  principles  of  technol- 
ogy's best  practices  to  all  fields  of 
endeavor.  By  the  time  this  be- 
comes necessary,  a  minority  will 
be  producing  our  basic  products 
and  the  amount  required  to  be 
spent  with  each  succeeding  step 
in  such  a  programme  of  modern- 
ization will  multiply  accordingly. 

Long  before  the  job  is  complet- 
ed—  the  construction  of  modem 
tri-lane,  unidirectional  highways; 
three  meter  gauge  150  miles  per 
hour  railroads;  a  Continental  hy- 
drology; a  Continental  power  grid; 
standardizing  containers  to  fit 
newly  designed  shipping^  truck- 
ing, freight  cars,  and  automatic 
warehouses  and  docking  facilities, 
plus  the  multitude  of  other  struc- 
tures required  to  bring  North 
America  up  to  date — ^money  as  a 
mediimi  of  distribution  will  have 
become  an  obsolete  gadget  as  well, 
ing  complete  replacement  as  well. 
Inflation  and  job  elimination  will 
have  done  their  work.  A  medium 
of  distribution  will  have  to  be 
utilized  in  order  that  the  public 
can  consume  the  vast  production 
and  prevent  the  calamity  and  dis- 
aster of  Continental  shutdown. 

It  is  true  that  the  trends  of  to- 


day are  pointing  in  the  direction 
we  have  mentioned,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  it  is  aot  inevitable  that 
we  will  progress  that  way.  Many 
mistakes  can  be  made  along  the 
way  through  the  foolishness  of 
North  American  business  and  pol- 
itics. If  we  permit  ourselves  to 
run  out  of  oil,  iron  ore,  copper  or 
other  basic  products,  we  will  not 
accomplish  this  destiny.  When  we 
could  buy  our  food  at  the  back 
door  or  the  market  gardeners  just 
outside  the  city,  it  was  not  impor- 
tant if  we  ran  out  of  tin  cans. 
When  we  buy  our  food  in  30  bil- 
lion tin  containers  a  year,  it  mat- 
ters very  much  if  we  run  out  of 
tin  cans.  This  is  painfully  true 
down  the  whole  precarious  Hst  of 
our  resources,  and  our  tenuous 
flow  lines  are  becoming  ever 
more  tenuous  and  nearer  the 
point  of  possible  failure. 

There  have  been  some  outstand- 
ing individuals  in  the  world  who 
foresaw  some  of  the  effects  of  such 
a  technical  progression.  These 
people,  conscious  of  the  possible 
influence  of  it  upon  society,  de- 
manded that  a  constantly  greater 
portion  of  this  output  be  consign-, 
ed  to  the  individual  rather  than 
to  the  wealthy.  These  were  the 
people  who  gave  rise  to  the  great 
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socialist  doctrines  which  attemp- 
ted to  define  various  methods  of 
economic  technique  to  meet  these 
future  developments.  Many  of 
these  doctrines  or  portions  of 
them  are  now  in  operation,  al- 
though the  credit  for  this  has  not 
always  been  given  to  their  pro- 
ponents. We  suggest  here  in  pass- 
ing that  many  of  the  changes  such 
as  shorter  hours  of  work,  increas- 
ed hourly  rates  and  benefits  of 
other  kinds  were  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  changing  physical 
environment.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  North  America  where  it 
was  more  evident  that  the  bullc 
of  the  market  was  at  home.  It  was 
inevitable  in  an  economic  sense 
that  the  consumer's  ability  to  pur- 
chase must  increase  concomitant 
with  the  growing  ability  to  pro- 
duce. In  mentioning  this  there  is 
no  attempt  to  detract  from  contri- 
butions made  to  society  by  sin- 
cere individuals  who  have  work- 
ed toward  these  ends.  We  merely 
wish  to  use  this  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  a  changing  physical  en- 
vironment upon  social  behaviour 
and  to  illustrate  the  inevitability 
of  the  social  change  now  being 
forced  upon  us  by  the  physical 
trends  in  our  present  environ- 
ment. 


We  agree  that  these  people  who 
have  contributed  to  social  advan- 
cement did  foresee  the  potentiali- 
ties of  increasing  output  per  man. 
They  foresaw  that  machine  pro- 
duction would  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  goods  and  services.  Their 
efforts  were  therefore  bent  to- 
ward devising  an  economic  method 
to  effect  a  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  increasing  supply. 

We  have  seen  these  methods 
and  others  instituted  in  the  last 
thirty  years  by  governments  and 
political  parties  who  have  been 
tory  conservative,  liberal,  progres- 
sive, democratic,  repubhcan,  la- 
bor and  socialist,  etc.  This  is  true 
of  all  countries  greatly  affected  by 
technical  advance  in  production 
methods  but  particularly  true  of 
England,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries and  still  more  particularly 
true  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  That  this  has  been  done 
by  all  colors  and  shades  of  politi- 
cal thought  leads  one  to  suspect 
the  inevitability  of  the  changes 
and  that  they  were  an  immediate 
result  of  the  environmental 
change.  It  also  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  politics  is  ineffectual 
except  in  the  minutiae  of  admin- 
istrative details  concerning  civic, 
state  or  provincial   matters.   The 
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last  phase  and  final  technical  po- 
tentialities of  these  physical 
changes  and  their  magnitude  have 
remained  undetected  by  the  phil- 
osophies upKjn  which  social  theo- 
ries of  the  past  and  present  are 
based. 

The  changes  which  have  been 
effected  and  proposed  to  date  in 
the  world  have  been  adequate  to 
contend  with  a  limited  develop- 
ment of  technological  techniques. 
They  are  adequate  for  the  coun- 
tries where  the  balance  of  re- 
sources precludes  such  a  develop- 
ment and  presupposes  a  continu- 
ing scarcity. 

In  North  America  alone,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  techniques 
would  be  developed  have  not  been 
foreseen  by  the  social  thinkers 
and  theorists  of  the  past  or  pres- 
ent. This  is  no  fault  of  their  own 
but  is  simply  a  lack  of  technical 
and  scientific  knowledge.  It  has 
remained  for  people  with  this 
knowledge  to  determine  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  technique  for 
improving  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion. 

The  technologist,  the  engineer, 
the  scientist,  these  are  the  trained 
personnel  who  knew  that  such  a 
technique  would  terminate  even- 
tually in  total  displacement  where- 


in no  form  of  Price  System  could 
operate.  Having  determined  the 
final  effect,  they  had  to  abandon 
the  former  methods  for  meeting 
the  problems  deriving  from  the 
primary  effect  of  technological 
advance.  They  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  a  technique  of  design 
which  would  be  adequate  to  the 
entirely  new  environment  now 
being  created  by  this  extension  in 
the  technique  of  production  to- 
ward total  automaticity.  To  think 
in  terms  of  social  change  which 
will  give  adequate  wages  and 
salaries  in  a  society  which  effects 
its  production  almost  automati- 
cally with  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  population  required  to  sup- 
ervise and  rejyair  and  construct  is 
as  foolish  as  promising  the  Asia- 
tic peoples  that  they  can  achieve 
security  and  abundance  for  their 
ever-increasing  populations. 

It  has  now  become  imperative 
that  the  people  of  North  America 
be  informed  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  must  go.  They  must 
know  who  are  the  enemies 
amongst  us  who  would  prevent 
such  a  progression.  An  informed 
American  public  can  prevent 
those  who  would  have  us  back- 
slide into  a  mediaeval  civilization, 
or  export  our  declining  resources 
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to  support  this  or  that  foreign 
power  in  their  machinations. 
Either  way  Hes  disaster! 

The  vast  majority  of  the  North 
American  population  will  wait 
until  the  evidence  of  misdirection 
is  more  concrete.  There  are  those 
whose  native  intelHgence  will  per- 


mit them  to  forget  their  prejudice 
against  social  change  to  the  ex- 
tent of  preparing  for  something 
which  is  inevitable  in  time  to 
march  forward  with  their  kind  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  our  land 
as  a  Uving  and  progressive  Conti- 
nental entity.         — R.  E.  Morgan 


ii^  OTTAWA. — No  speed  is  too  high,  and  none  too  low,  to  escape  the  interest  of 
scientists  at  the  National  Research  Council. 

NRC  scientists  are  working  on  projects  involving  speeds  from  five  to  3500  miles 
per  hour. 

The  3500  mph  work  was  in  a  supersonic  wind  tunnel  where  scientists  are  testing 
the  streamlining  of  guided  missiles.  The  five  mph  work  was  done  by  biologists  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  how  fast  a  mosquito  flies. 

Scientists  said  they  were  studying  the  air  speed  of  the  mosquito  in  an  effort  to 
determine  how  quickly  they  could  spread  over  a  certain  area. 

The  researchers  make  the  mosquitos  radio-active  by  tagging  them  with  cobalt-60 
and  then  trace  their  flights  with  geiger  counters.  — British  United  Press 

i^  MONTREAL. — Distinguished  scientists  from  every  comer  of  the  world  will  gather 
in  Montreal  next  year  to  mark  Canada's  coming  of  age  in  scientific  research. 

The  occasion  is  the  19th  International  Physiological  Congress  which  will  draw 
more  than  3000  delegates  for  sessions  at  the  University  of  Montreal  and  McGill  from 
August  31  to  September  4,  1953. 

Latest  developments  in  basic  research  in  physiology — a  science  concerned  with 
the  functioning  of  the  human  body — will  be  discussed  at  the  congress. 

The  scientists  also  will  present  individual  papers  on  progress  in  biochemistry, 
pharmacology  and  allied  medical  sciences.  — British  United  Press 

^  DAYTON,  Ohio. — A  steaming  hot  dinner  prepared  in  one  minute  was  forecast 
here  by  a  General  Electric  Co.  electronics  engineer. 

T.  P.  Curtis  of  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  said  an  electronic  dispenser  which  would 
thaw  and  heat  a  complete  pre-cooked  frozen  dinner  in  a  little  over  a  minute  can  be 
made  economically  practical  with  a  type  of  electronic  tube  known  as  a  magnetron. 

Curtis  said  mass  production  of  a  certain  type  of  magnetron,  which  acts  as  a 
generator  of  high  frequency  waves  used  in  heating  the  food,  would  make  an  economi- 
cal dispenser  possible.  — British  United  Press 

i^  MEXICO  CITY. — Mexico's  leading  sugar  manufacturer  annonced  plans  for  a 
newsprint  mill  to  use  sugar  cane  waste. 

Aaron  Saenz,  head  of  the  sugar  producers'  association,  said  the  $4,500,000  plant 
would  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons  of  newsprint.  Saenz  said  a  pilot  plant  with 
an  annual  capacity  of  5000  tons  is  already  producing  pulp  for  Monterey  box  factor- 
ies. 

The  new  plant,  to  be  built  at  El  Mante  in  the  sugar  area,  will  use  baglasse,  the 
cane  waste,  mixed  with  a  type  of  reed  called  otate.  — Associated  Press 
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The  Blew  Fear 


This  new  atmosphere  in  America  has  a  dreadful  familiarity.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  war  years  when,  as  if  by  common  agreement,  each 
man  stopped  thinking  for  himself  and  put  his  personal  opinion  in 
moth  balls  for  the  duration. 


H  L  Capp's  recent  article  in  Life 
•^^  Magazine,  explaining  why  he 
let  Daisy  Mae  marry  Li'l  Abner, 
is  about  as  funny  as  a  loaded  pis- 
tol. 

Capp  writes  that  he  needed  a 
new  gimmick  for  his  comic  strip. 
He  had  to  abandon  satire  or,  as 
he  puts  it,  'kidding  hell  out  of 
America,'  and  retreat  to  fairy 
tales  because  of  a  new  atmos- 
phere in  the  United  States. 

His  article  is  a  frightening  look 
at  how  far  the  States  have  gone 
on  the  road  away  from  freedom. 
Capp  himself  calls  it  a  threat  to 
'shackle'  his  kind  of  freedom  of 
expression — the  freedom  to  laugh 
at  each  other. 

'.  .  .  any  criticism  of  anything 
American  was  (now)  un-Ameri- 
can,' he  writes.  'I  was  astounded 
to  find  it  had  become  unpopular 
to  laugh  at  any  fellow  Americans. 
In  fact,  when  I  looked  around,  I 
realized  that  a  new  kind  of  humor- 
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ist  had  taken  over,  the  humorist 
who  kidded  nothing  but  himself. 
That  was  the  only  thing  left. 

'Hollywood  had  stopped  making 
ain't  -  America  -  wonderful  -  and  - 
ridiculous  movies,  and  was  mak- 
ing ain't  -  America  -  wonderful  - 
but  -  anyone  -  who  -  says  -  it's  - 
ridiculous  -  too  -  deserves  -to- 
be  -  picketed  movies.  Radio,  the 
most  instantly  obedient  to  pres- 
sure of  all  media,  had  sensed  the 
atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  in 
which  Jack  Benny  is  magnificent, 
but  in  which  Will  Rogers  would 
have  suffocated. 

'So  that  was  when  I  decided  to 
go  back  to  fairy  tales  until  the 
atmosphere  is  gone.' 

This  atmosphere,  which  Al  Capp 
accepts  with  a  shrug  and  a  sigh, 
is  causing  genuine  alarm  on  the 
part  of  more  serious  observers  of 
the  American  scene. 

Bertrand  Russell,  writing  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  sees  in  Am- 
erica the  beginning  of  a  'reign  of 
terror'  in  which  freedom  of  opin- 
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ion  will  be  snuffed  out  by  fear. 
He  is  particularly  concerned  about 
academic  freedom  and  cites  case 
after  case  of  American  educators 
fired  and  blacklisted  through  the 
farce  of  'loyalty'  boards  or  merely 
because  their  opinions  were  left 
of  centre  or  suspected  of  being 
left  of  centre. 

'lUiberality  in  America  has 
reached  proportions  which  are 
dangerous  not  only  to  mankind, 
but  even  to  the  United  States,' 
Lord  Russell  writes. 

'Practically  every  American 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  China 
has  become  disqualified  from  giv- 
ing any  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  Senator  McCarthy's  irre- 
spK)nsible  accusations.  Professors 
of  economics  who  are  told  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  indoctrinate  the 
young  against  communism  are 
considered  subversive  if  they 
know  what  the  doctrines  of  com- 
munism are:  only  those  who  have 
not  read  Marx  are  considered 
competent  to  combat  his  doctrines 
by  the  policemen  who  have  pro- 
fessors at  their  mercy.' 

Lord  Russell  doesn't  believe 
that  this  'reign  of  terror'  is  any- 
thing like  that  of  Nazi  Germany 
or  Soviet  Russia. 

'But,'  he  adds,  'where  I  do  per- 


ceive a  very  disquieting  parallel 
is  in  the  ignorance  of  the  general 
pubhc  as  to  what  is  occurring. 

'Most  Americans  professed  in- 
dignant incredulity  when  the 
Germans  said  they  had. not  known 
what  went  on  in  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps.  Their  own  ignorance 
of  what  goes  on  in  America  should 
show  that  such  Germans  may 
have  been  quite  sincere.  Most  of 
the  cases  of  oppression  that  occur 
in  America  cannot  be  publicized 
since  any  victim  who  did  so  would 
be  even  more  severely  victimized. 

This  new  atmosphere  in  Am- 
erica has  a  dreadful  familiarity. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  war 
years  when,  as  if  by  common 
agreement,  each  man  stopped 
thinking  for  himself  and  put  his 
personal  opinions  in  moth  balls 
for  the  duration. 

Now  it  is  an  alarming  trend  in 
which  education  may  become 
merely  indoctrination,  in  which 
abuses  of  democracy  may  be  ac- 
cepted dumbly  or  spoken  against 
only  with  the  fear  of  reprisal  by 
fascist-minded  character  assassins. 

Here  in  Canada  we  need  to 
guard  against  this  attitude  (be- 
cause of  our  habit  of  following 
the  American  pattern)  and  we 
need  to  speak  out  against  it. 
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Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Am- 
erica's future  is  our  future.  A 
semi-police  state,  however  gay  it 
may  seem  with  boogie  woogie,  hot 
dogs,  baseball  and  cover  girls,  is 
a  threat  to  our  freedom. 


So  Daisy  Mae  marries  Lil  Ab- 
ner  and  we  chuckle  and  turn  to 
other  things.  But  beneath  this 
surface  story,  this  trivia  of  Am- 
ericans, are  currents  deep  and 
dark.  — Jack  Scott 


-jAr  TORONTO. — The  most  spectacular  development  in  newspaper  production  in 
many  years  is  the  teletypsetter,  Herve  Major,  president  of  the  Canadian  Press,  told 
the  annual  meeting  of  members  here. 

Experimentation  in  the  use  of  this  device,  which  permits  simultaneously  auto- 
matic typesetting  in  many  composing  rooms  through  operation  of  a  single  machine 
at  a  remote  point,  was  authorized  by  CP  men^bers  a  year  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Major  said,  nearly  half  the  evening  papers  in  Ontario  are  served  by 
a  CP  wire  which  actually  operated  their  typesetting  machines.  Others  would  be  added 
to  the  Ontario  circuit  this  summer,  and  the  service  would  be  available  in  other 
regions  before  long.  — Canadian  Press 

*  OTTAWA.— The  Canadian  National  Railways  has  planned  a  25-year,  $500,000,- 
000  program  that  will  convert  all  its  operations  from  steam  to  diesel. 

President  Donald  Gordon  told  the  House  of  Commons  railways  and  shipping 
committee  that  the  CNR  had  to  follow  the  trend  from  steam  to  diesel  engines  for 
reasons  of  economy  and  because  'the  day  of  the  steam  locomotive  is  over.' 

Giving  an  example  of  economies  offered  by  dieselization,  Gordon  said  that  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  diesel  engines  have  replaced  steam,  the  CNR  is  saving 
$291,000  a  year.  British  United  Press 

■^  WASHINGTON. — Keel  of  the  first  United  States  atomic-powered  submarine 
will  be  laid  next  month. 

The  atomic  sub  is  to  be  named  'Nautilus'  after  the  fictional  craft  described  by 
Jules  Verne  in  1869  in  the  novel,  Twenty -Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea. 

The  Nautilus  will  be  powered  by  a  thermal  reactor  plant  designed  by  the  Argonne 
National  Atomic  Laboratory  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 

— Associated  Press 

if  LONDON. — Tea-drinkers  will  be  interested  in  an  electric  tea-pot  invented  here 
which  requires  no  boiling  water  to  be  poured  into  it  before  brewing  a  first-rate  cup 
of  tea. 

This  goes  a  step  farther  than  the  electric  kettle.  With  the  new  device  all  the 
housewife  need  do  is  fill  the  pot  with  cold  water,  put  the  tea-leaves  in  a  filter 
appliance  and  plug  the  pot  into  the  electric  socket.  When  the  water  boils,  the  tea 
is  automatically  brewed.  —Canadian  Press 

*  ANTIGONISH,  N.S.— Students  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  here  are  being 
taught  to  read  faster— by  a  machine. 

So  far,  the  'reader  rater,'  as  the  collegians  call  it,  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  but  professors  report  that  definite  improvements  has  been  shown  in  most  cases. 

The  machine  consists  of  an  electric  motor  geared  to  move  an  aluminum  cover 
at  varymg  speeds,  thereby  forcing  the  student  to  read  faster  and  eliminating  mind- 
wandering.  —Canadian  Press 
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Robotizing  Industrial  Operations 


//  wont  be  very  long  before  businessmen  can  'employ'  Johnny  Robot 
to  keep  business  accounts,  run  continuous  sales  records,  compute  and 
setid  out  bills,  handle  entire  payrolls,  keep  running  inventories,  fix 
production  schedules  and  serve  as  vast  filing  systems. 


■yHE  mechanical  man,  the  think- 
^  ing  robot,  the  monstrous  auto- 
maton that  has  long  been  the 
dream  of  those  who  work  in  cel- 
lars, garages,  and  research  cen- 
ters, is  rapidly  coming  to  life. 

Louis  N.  Ridenour,  professor  of 
physics  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
says  that  the  dawn  of  the  robot 
era  is  upon  us  and  that  the  elec- 
tronic brain  is  the  modem  genie. 

Speaking  before  the  recent 
mutual  insurance  company  confer- 
ence in  Boston,  the  professor  said 
that  these  machines — when  they 
become  ubiquitous  and  cheap  — 
would  be  capable  of  substituting 
for  human  beings  in  the  control 
of  any  industrial  or  manufactur- 
ing complex,  however  complex. 

As  if  this  wasn't  enough,  the 
professor  declared  that,  in  fact, 
except  for  acts  of  imagination  or 
genius,  there  is  scarcely  any  hu- 
man mental  occupation  which,  in 
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principle,  an  'information  ma- 
chine' could  not  do  better  or 
faster. 

Then  there  is  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  robot  *machin- 
ist'  who  can  operate  tooling  ma- 
chines in  factories  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  The  device  operates 
like  a  teletype  machine  using  per- 
forated tape,  the  symbols  on  which 
are  changed  into  electrical  im- 
pulses. These  in  turn  can-  be  used 
to  operate  such  devices  as  drill 
presses,  cutters,  and  other  critical 
machine  tools. 

The  laboratory  technicians  in- 
dicate that  the  complicated  ma- 
chining operations  no  longer  will 
depend  on  the  skill  of  the  opera- 
tor because  the  skill  lies  in  the 
electric  robot.  They  declare  that 
the  daj^  of  the  automatic  factory 
has  been  brought  closer  by  the 
robot  machinist. 

Dr.  Samuel  I^ubkin,  a  physicist 
who  knows  a  great  deal  about 
robots  and  such,  urges  the  use  of 
high  -  speed  electronic  computers 
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to  solve  the  complicated  econom- 
ics of  inflation  as  well  as  the  intri- 
cate bookkeeping  problems  of  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  governments. 

He  says  that  the  use  of  compu- 
ters by  businessmen,  natural  scien- 
tists, and  engineers  is  limited  only 
by  their  imagination  and  believes 
there  is  no  reason  why  computers 
cannot  also  be  used  by  econom- 
ists, both  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, to  solve  the  complex  econ- 
omic problems  facing  the  country 
today. 

It  won't  be  very  long  before 
businessmen  can  'employ'  Johnny 
Robot  to  keep  business  accounts, 
run  continuous  sales  records,  com- 
pute and  send  out  bills,  handle 
entire  payrolls,  keep  running  in- 
ventories, fix  production  sche- 
dules, serve  as  vast  filing  systems, 
chart  corporate  expansion,  handle 
mailing  lists  and  keep  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  other  pertinent  data 
up  to  date.  And,  of  course,  this 
list  is  an  insult  to  Johnny  because 
it  just  has  been  impossible  to  cal- 
culate his  capabilities.  Perhaps  he 
will  figure  it  out  himself  some 
day. 

The  United  Nations  is  interest- 
ed, too.  It  announced  that  a  $100,- 
000-a-year  program  to  pool  some  of 
man's  electronic  calculating  brains 


for  international  service  has  been 
agreed  to  by  eight  countries. 
There  are  plans  for  a  machine 
which  might  do  1000  to  2000  mul- 
tiplications a  second.  This  would 
compare  with  about  300  a  second 
by  the  five-year-old  machine  at 
the  Aberdeen,  Maryland,  proving 
grounds.  Among  other  things,  the 
machine  would  be  expected  to 
calculate  at  inconceivable  speed 
the  measurements  of  a  dam,  the 
proportions  of  a  nuclear  energy 
station,  or  the  connection  between 
the  various  kinds  of  population 
statistics. 

The  robot  has  a  memory,  too. 
Let  us  assume  that  it  is  asked  to 
solve  150  simultaneous  algebraic 
equations,  involving  4,000,000 
arithmetic  operations.  How  many 
months  it  would  take  an  indivi- 
dual to  do  this  would  probably 
challenge  the  robot,  but  it  would 
accomplish  the  job  in  four  hours. 

Then,  if  you  walked  away  from 
the  machine  for  a  few  days  or 
longer,  you  could  go  back  and  ask 
it  to  repeat  and  it  would.  Or,  you 
could  ask  it  to  reproduce  any  part 
of  the  problem  and  it  would,  or 
you  could  expand  from  the  point 
where  you  left  off. 

The  insurance  executives  at 
the  convention  picked  up  their 
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ears  when  they  heard  of  the  elec- 
tronic mass  filing  of  data,  records, 
and  documents,  to  which  an  elec- 
tronic processor  or  person  would 
have  access  by  simply  dialing  the 
file  for  information  and  getting  it 
quicker  than  you  can  say  'gadget.' 
They  wanted  to  know  how  much 
and  when. 

The  answers  were  not  too  clear. 
There  was  some  mumbling  about 
$250,000  for  a  reasonably  grown 
Johnny  Robot,  somewhat  primi- 
tive. It  takes  a  long  time  to  build 
him,  and  by  the  time  he  has 
grown  up  Johnny  Robot  has  mov- 


ed into  the  neighborhood  with  a 
better  and  quicker  method  of 
handling  his  digits. 

However,  according  to  those 
who  know,  the  electronic,  high- 
speed computer  is  here  to  stay 
and  expected  to  engender  one  of 
the  major  changes  in  human  so- 
ciety. 

As  for  me,  this  is  a  nice  Spring 
day,  and  I  would  be  interested  if 
a  robot  would  pound  my  type- 
writer while  I  pack  up  some  sand- 
wiches by  hand  and  go  on  a  pic- 
nic. — Harry  C.  Kenney 


if  VANCOUVER. — The  'push-button'  factory,  wherein  machines  do  the  work  and 
humans  act  merely  as  trouble-shooters,  is  long  overdue,  says  Frank  K.  Shallenberger, 
associate  professor  of  industrial  management  at  Stanford  University.  He  spoke  to  the 
66th  annual  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  at  Hotel  Vancouver. 

'There  are  thousands  of  jobs  now  performed  by  workers  that  could  be  performed 
more  efficiently  and  cheaply  by  automatic  means,'  he  said. 

He  cited  construction  in  England  of  machines  to  produce  radios  automatically, 
and  operation  of  a  push-button  auto  chassis  factory  in  the  U.S.  which  produces  a 
complete  chassis  every  10  seconds  as  examples  of  recent  progress. 

'The  automatic  factory  has  tremendous  potential  for  increasing  our  own  stand- 
ard of  living  and  that  of  much  of  the  world,'  he  said.  'It  can  shorten  our  work  week, 
increase  our  leisure,  release  us  from  dreary,  monotonous,  repetitive  jobs.' 

— Vancouver  Daily  Province 

^  OTTAWA. — Canadian  scientists  have  developed  a  new  and  powerful  machine 
to  help  them  determine  the  correct  time. 

The  Department  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys  says  the  new  instrument  is  a 
telescope  which  is  known  as  a  photograph  zenith  tube.  It  is  used  to  determine  the 
precise  time  by  astronomical  methods. 

The  instrument  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  its  kind  in  use  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  employs  the  methods  of  photography  to  determine  the  time  of  transit 
of  a  star  with  an  accuracy  approximately  10  times  greater  than  was  previously 
obtained.  —British  United  Press 

if  LOS  ANGELES.— A  new  'seeing  eye'  radar  instrument  enabling  airplane  pilots 
to  spot  obstacles  shrouded  in  fog  or  darkness  200  miles  away  is  being  produced  here 
by  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  — British  United  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICANS  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


ismi 


WHAT? 

i(^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere- 
ir  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  50  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

it  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
iir  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

tAt  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
US.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  any  one  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance  —  a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director  -  in  -  chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid*  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing  ! 

WHO? 

it  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible- 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

it  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife—  as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American  —  you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


TECHICRACY 


Essentially  Technocracy  is  a  soundly  scientific  effort 
to  restate  economics  on  a  purely  physical  basis. 

-H.  G.  Wells 
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